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OUR VILLAGE PUMP. 


I. THE 


THe history of our village 
pump having an ample page, 
rich with the spoils of time, 
I propose to unroll herein a 
further instalment of it. The 
Pump stands on the Great 
North Road, and is consider- 
ably shaken up by the traffic 
that passes close to it and some- 
times cannons into it or into a 
pumpite. Seven hundred light 
cars and motor-cycles passed it 
on Good Friday night last. 
We live a few hundred yards 
from this turmoil—a _ con- 
venient distance for a recorder 
of pump history. But we are 
hot pumpites, having lived here 
considerably less than fifty 
years, which is the minimum 
qualifying period to attain to 
full pumphood. I can there- 
fore record with a certain 
detachment, and as a spectator 
Tather than an actor. 

The financial crisis which 
struck the country a few 
years ago touched the Pump 
scarcely at all. Very few in 
the village pay Income Tax 
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CRISIS. 


and very few lack employment. 
This was an excellent thing, 
but with one drawback. Few 
feeling the blizzard, few felt 
the urgent need of coming out 
of it, and scarcely a soul felt 
an interest in or a need for 
the call for national economies. 
The Pump, however, has a 
robust intelligence of its own, 
and rather deprecated the 
crowning of the authors of the 
trouble with laurels. 

The crisis also seemed to 
miss the Local Authority which 
is concerned with some of our 
lesser roads. Our own lane, 
which is a dead-end and is 
too narrow to skid in if you 
tried, and certain other lanes 
of like nature, received their 
annual ration of tar and chip- 
pings. This necessitated the 
dumping on a grassy verge, 
and leaving for several months, 
of what looks like solid chunks 
of Brighton beach. The chil- 
dren regard this as such, and 
play on and with it; and the 
cottagers find, ready to hand, 
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excellent material for metalling 
their garden paths. The long 
coarse grass growing up and 
through these heaps of chip- 
pings absorbs a further goodly 
part of them; and the un- 
skiddable narrow lane gets 
the small remainder. We 
thought that our Local Autho- 
rity might have forgone this 
sort of thing for a year or two. 

The members of our own 
household being, as it were, a 
joint - stock company had to 
call a meeting of its share- 
holders to consider the crisis. 
The agenda said ‘ Domestic 
economies.” The question to 
be answered was how we were 
to do our duty by ourselves 
and to spend less, while doing 
our duty by the Government 
who constantly urged us not to 
spend less. 

Annie the cook rose to the 
occasion by asking us to reduce 
her wages. Annie comes from 
a part of the British Isles 
notorious for its thrifty habits. 
The fact of her asking us to 
reduce her wages, when this 
was laid before the meeting, 
was, of course, the chief reason 
for turning it down unani- 
mously. Another reason was 
that Annie’s getting on and 
must put by something against 
old age. What, then, could 
Annie do? She could abjure 
her preference for her special 
brand of oatmeal produced by 
her pet mill in Ayrshire and get 
a cheaper brand from local 
sources. This was the utmost 
concession we could make her, 
and, though she still preferred 
a lesser wage, she had to put 
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up with a lower standard of 
oatcake. 

The rest of the female 
domestic staff made no offers. 
This, of course, was the chief 
reason for our not liking to 
make one for them. Another 
reason was that they were 
young and must be putting by 
something against marriage, 
As for Fred Nowall, man-of-all- 
work, the pillar of our establish- 
ment, no one dared to approach 
him. When a household has 
but one pillar and this receives 
a shock, the roof may fall. 
Nothing doing here. 

So far the economies we had 
proposed to make amounted 
precisely to nix. But wait! 
There was the boy—and in 
him we effected our first cut 
in the wage bill. This was an 
easy economy, because if the 
Prime Minister wrote to ws 
about it, as we felt he would 
be certain to do, we could 
reply: ‘“‘It’s really quite all 
right about our boy. We have 
put him down. You were 
rightly informed. But just 
before we put him down, he 
put himself up—to another 
job at a larger screw. To be 
quite frank with you, we don’t 
intend to replace him, even to 
oblige you.” 

When we broke it to Nowall 
that his boy was doomed, he 
took it in a very great-hearted 
manner. He said that he'd 
always know’d we’d come to 4 
petrol lawn-mower. To be per- 
fectly accurate, it was the 
lawn-mower which came to Us, 
and with it its little account. 
It cost—well, I needn’t go 
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into sordid details, but if we’d 
kept on the boy for another 
two whole years, he would 
have cost us less than that 
mower. Besides which, boys 
are not laid up in winter in 
spikenard and cotton-wool, and 
if anything goes wrong with 
their plugs, their mothers look 
to it. Still in a way it was a 
kind of economy. 

To revert to the shareholders’ 
meeting, this broke up in some 
confusion over the pronuncia- 
tion of the word monetary. 
Qne shareholder was for mun, 
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another for mon, and the third 
said there was no need to get 
hot about it, because you could 
pronounce it correctly either 
way. 

By these drastic measures 
we marched through the finan- 
cial blizzard and have now 
reached finer weather and have 
declared a small surplus. We 
can’t help it if the U.S.A. 
keep saying nasty things about 
us and our surplus and the 
Codex. On principle we didn’t 
subscribe to the latter—not a 
bean. 


Il. ON CHURCHYARD EXTENSIONS. 


It was just about this time 
that our churchyard must go 
and declare itself full. When 
this happens the matter goes 
thus. You make your own 
arrangements for a churchyard 
extension, or you do not. If 
you don’t, Local Authority— 
the bogey that supervises us 
literally from cradle to grave 
—steps in and does it for you. 
It can afford to do this rather 
handsomely, for it makes you 
pay. The Authority is, of 
course, undenominational, and 
just says to church and chapel 
alike, “Carry on or we'll do 
80 for you.’ Naturally we 
carried on, or rather we carried 
the hat round, and the chapel, 
arguing that here at last was 
something for nothing, refrained 
from putting anything into it. 
The chapel had to be buried 
whether or no, and as the 
churchyard lay round the 
church, then the church might 


pay for the extension. We had 
to supplement the hat, of 
course, by what the Pump calls 
variously a Feet, Galer, Rally 
or Revel. The humours of 
these melancholy affairs have 
already been dealt with in 
many mirth-producing publica- 
tions: and ours was like the 
common run of them. It 
seemed to me quite a solemn 
business. When you have to 
raise @ huge sum like £35, 
and actually do raise £40 clear, 
you don’t do it in a light- 
hearted or jocund manner. I 
only allude to it because of a 
little hitch early on in the pro- 
ceedings and a little accident 
at the back-end of them. Violet 
Pizzie’s legs were the little 
hitch and Albert Pudge’s head 
was the accident. 

The Pizzie, who was cast 
for a part in a pageant (our 
Féte including one) of a semi- 
sacred nature, insisted on at- 
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tending dress rehearsals in bare 
legs. Whether she liked the 
shape of her legs, or whether 
she had heard that they had 
been seen at a garden party at 
Buckingham Palace, I never 
learnt. The producer of our 
pageant reasoned with her 
about her legs, and Violet 
immediately threw up her part. 
Learning, however, that the 
pageant was going merrily along 
without her, she said she’d 
resume her part—with stock- 
ings. As we always forget and 
forgive here, she was re-admitted 
and was as good as gold. But 
she scored in the end by appear- 
ing on the day with her legs 
clothed in hairy integuments 
reft from an ox, goat, or other 
hairy animal. This caused a 
great sensation, which was what 
Violet Pizzie wanted. 

Albert Pudge’s affair was 
more serious. His part in the 
Féte was to wear a top-hat 
and to walk slowly up and down 
behind a canvas screen or 
marker’s butt. Our part was 
to bung missiles at the hat at 
@ penny for six bungs. Albert 
had said that this wouldn’t ’arf 
pay—betiter’n all the other side- 
shows. He was right. That 
hollow, thundering sound that 
a missile makes when it hits a 
top-hat is worth a penny for 
six shots. From 3 P.M. on- 
wards on a boiling afternoon 
the hat went slowly back and 
forth behind the screen, a 
constant stream of missiles was 
launched at it, and coppers 
flowed in like anything. I 
feared a mishap myself. There 
were too many boys about. 
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There was a certain purpose. 
fulness about them. It wag 
clear to me that it was Albert 
they were after—not the hat, 
At 6.5 P.M., when that gallant 
fellow must have marched in 
slow time quite ten miles, they 
got him—whether by enfilade, 
defilade, reverse, high angle, or 
plunging fire, it matters not, 
They got him, near-side temple 
just under the brim of the hat, 
and knocked him out. A voice 
near me said, ‘A boy done 
that ”’—one of those priceless 
glimpses into the obvious, 
Another voice said, not with 
any great regret, as Albert fell 
into the screen (we could gee 
it bulge outwards), “‘ Ah—that 
got him where he lives.”’ The 
insensible Pudge was lifted out 
in a dreadfully limp state, like 
a dead snake. ‘They laid him 
under a tree. -They poured 
water over his head in large, and 
brandy into his mouth in small, 
quantities. Nothing had the 
slightest effect on Albert. He 
was clearly going to make the 
most of it. 

Our chemist, kneeling pro- 
fessionally on one knee and 
holding a limp wrist, said, 
* Albert! Albert Pudge!” 
several times; but even this 
failed. It wasn’t till a bevy 
of the fairest of the fair had 
taken him over that Albert 
gave a knightly groan and said 
faintly, ‘‘ Where am I?” It 
seemed a silly thing for Eliza 
Dumpay to take the poor fellow 
literally and say, “ You're 
alayin’ right here, dearie, under 
a tree.” It didn’t do a scrap 
of good. Albert didn’t want to 
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now where he was, but only 
whether the stage was properly 
set for coming-to. He shut his 
eye again (he had opened one 
for a glad moment), and then 

ing a hand over his brow 
pronounced himself in a weak 
heroic voice to be “ Quite all 
right,” and staggered to his 
feet. Of course, the boy who 
did it was never caught. Our 
policeman arrested one of 
several likely ones, and later 
said: “‘ The young rascal stood 
there and looked at me for 
all the world like a ha’porth o’ 
soap. I believe he done it 
too. But, of course, *twasn’t 
evidence, 80 to say.” 

The whole affair was a roar- 
ing success, and chiefly owing 
to Albert. Everyone was 
pleased. Even the little pig 
in his crate under the shade of 
a laurel bush, unaware that 
his young life was being bowled 
away at fourpence for six 
bowls, grunted happily. 

Passing the grocer’s shop 
next day, and being of an 
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inquiring mind, I had a good 
look at a bar of soap. I 
measured off, by eye, what I 
judged to be about a _ half- 
pennyworth, but I couldn’t 
see the smallest resemblance 
to a boy’s face in it. 

The pig was, of course, the 
gift of Farmer Mayburst. He 
Was @ very small pig, the puniest 
of the litter—commonly known 
as the ‘ Darling’ here. Farmer 
Mayburst is our other church- 
warden. This is, of course, his 
real claim to fame. He suits 
his name remarkably well, being 
@® rosy, ripe sort of man— 
looking as if he really might. 
One of his meadows is named 
Higgledy Piggledy. I have 
asked him why, because it 
looks rather a tidy, straight- 
forward meadow, but he can’t 
tell me and seems to think it 
quite an ordinary name for a 
meadow. He is a jolly good 
farmer and, I believe, makes 
farming pay, though he would 
never allow it—and I should 
never even hint it. 


Ill. ON LOCAL AUTHORITY. 


I am a member of a Local 
Authority. There are some 
thirty other members. Some 
of them are Busy Bees (the 
Pump calls them Busy Bodies). 
Others, myself among them, are 
drones. We are elected. But 
as the Pump takes no interest 
in Local Authority, it abstains 
from electing me, and Local 
Authority writes me down 
‘Deemed elected,’ submits my 
tame to a nebulous party 


called ‘The Minister,’ and he 
classes me among the elect. 

As a drone I do not do much 
on behalf of the Pump. It 
doesn’t want anyone to do any- 
thing. But sometimes I stand 
between it and the Busy Bees. 
These, not content with insert- 
ing their probosces into their 
own dustbins, backyards, old 
cottages and so forth, poke 
them into those of our Pump. 
And they do this not to suck 
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out nectar, but to impart gall : 
to tell us (what is only too 
true) that we are in the last 
stages of insanitation, and that 
old Phebe would be much 
better off in an institution, 
washed, than in her long- 
condemned old cottage, un- 
washed. But Phebe has not 
long to live, and the Pump 
thinks, and Phebe is quite 
certain, that she’d die happier 
where she has lived for nearly 
a century than in a straw- 
berry-coloured brick barrack, 
tended and washed by starchy 
officers. For in the barrack 
there are no rank and file. 
From scullion to master, male 
and female, they are all officers. 
The rest are inmates. 

Local Authority has recently 
been going on at the Pump 
about its water supply. It 
says in effect: “‘ Look here, 
Pump, your water’s all right, 
but your folk don’t use enough 
of it.” “‘I never grudge them 
water,” replies the Pump. 
“ True,”’ says Local Authority. 
“But, you see, people won’t 
walk the distance, especially 
at night or when it’s raining. 
Now what about a nice water 
supply to each house? No 
trouble. Just a tap to turn, 
and there you are. They’d 
simply love it. And,” adds 
Local Authority in a blushing 
whisper, “ lavatories! In place 
of those earth affairs!” 

“You needn’t whisper,” re- 
joins the Pump. “ We.call a 
spade a spade here, and out 
loud. And what about the 
“ Well,” says Local 


rates ? ”’ 
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Authority, ‘“‘ of course they'd 
rise @ bit,” “‘ A bit!” shonts 
the Pump. “ How much?” 


“We haven’t gone into that 
yet,” says Local Authority, 
“* Well,” says the Pump, “ we're 
all for progress here. We're 
not like Little Slush-Puddle 
over the hill yonder. But 
hasn’t there been a good deal 
of talk about economies? If 
you want to know our opinion 
here about a water supply, it’s 
this. What’s served us for 
centuries may well be left alone 
for a year or two, till things 
are better and Great Britain’s 
resumed paying her debts, 
See?” The Pump then 
launches into foolish talk 
about the healthiness of the 
village and the number of 
octogenarians it can show hop- 
ping about all over the place, 
as common as dirt. “ And,’ 
interjects Local Authority, “as 
dirty.” And here the matter 
rests. 

I sit through a good many 
lengthy meetings of the Local 
Authority. Candour forces me 
to say that though I am w- 
speakably bored, I am im- 
pressed with the leisurely 
momentum imported into 
affairs by my fellow wise 
cracks. We are a little prolix, 
perhaps, a trifle ponderous, 
unable to resist the attractions 
offered by splittable hairs and 
by cherries that can be finished 
in one bite, but demand, and 
get, two. Still we roll relent- 
lessly forward and, I hope, 
effect something, and are not 
altogether Bumbles. 
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IV. ON ROBERT PIFF. 


Last summer remains in one’s 
memory a8 @ long blur of fine 
days. But of these one stands 
out as distinct from the rest— 
the day of the Sunday School 
Treat for both church and 
chapel, when the Pump’s worst 
child pulled the communica- 
tion cord of the Sunday School 
Treat train and nearly caused 
world reactions. His name was 
Robert Piff. In iniquity he 
towered head and shoulders 
above his schoolmates, but he 
had put in the minimum quali- 
fying attendance at Sunday 
School to join the treat. He 
had a tow-coloured head, a 
face of a serene soap colour, 
and a sickle-shaped smile reach- 
ing almost from ear to ear. 
Wearing this and a clean collar 
he entered the train with the 
rest of the Sunday scholars, 
and away they started for a 
great seaport and a long day 
out. For an hour Robert 
resisted the temptation that 
the railway company so un- 
wisely offered him. Then, to 
the enormous satisfaction of 
his young friends, he pulled 
the communication cord and 
the train stopped. It was a 
long excursion train, not all 
of corridor coaches, and the 
inquisition which immediately 
began took time. Behind the 
excursion train were two boat 
specials. These, too, had to 
halt. Some way in front of it 
were two boats, booing and 
moaning for their specials. And 
hot mere row-boats either, but 


quite large things, several 
storeys high, running to five 
figures in the matter of ton- 
nage. Ina word, mail steamers, 
awaiting mails and passengers ; 
captains on the bridge, and 
very cross. At last the in- 
quisitor, disappointed thus far 
in the hope of finding someone 
in a fit, or with chicken bone 
in his throat, or a mangled 
body, arrived at Robert Piff’s 
compartment. The little 
scholars made the task of 
inquiry quite easy and straight- 
forward. All with one voice 
proclaimed, ‘“‘’E done _ it! 
Robert Piff done it!” 

The train then rolled on. 
The matter, however, was not 
to end with the cuff which 
Robert’s teacher bestowed on 
Robert’s well-pomaded head. 
The pomade came off on 
teacher’s hand. No matter, he 
wiped it on Robert’s jacket. 
The smile remained on Robert’s 
face. It was a fixture there, 
part of his face. He will wear 
it at the gallows one day, 
and will disappear suddenly in 
the usual way, still wearing it. 
Portentous officials met the 
train at its destination. Fur- 
ther inquisition was made in an 
office. Someone had to pay £5. 
Clearly it was not Robert. 
Throughout the inquiry he had 
stood wearing that frightful 
grin, not at all repentant but a 
little frightened, his face a 
trifle soapier and less serene 
than usual. Since he belonged 
to the chapel, the senior shep- 
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herd of that fold present had 
to fork out. Cash down. The 
incident was closed. Robert 
Piff has since disappeared from 
the village (greatly to my 
regret), excommunicated. He 
is probably killing time at a 
Borstal establishment till he 
attains the age of eighteen, 
or whatever the legal minimum 
is for cracking hemp. 

The above occurred very soon 


after our trouble over the 
churchyard extension. Old Mr 
Garland, who as church-warden 
had been responsible for raijs- 
ing the money for this, 
asked who had to pay for 
Robert’s escapade. When told, 
he smiled slightly and said, 
“Ah! he’s a chapel boy, 
of course’; and added, 
“ Poetic justice with her lifted 
scale.” 


V. ON SUBSCRIPTIONS. 


The Pump runs a number of 
shows, social, sporting and so 
on, and does so rather well. 
It likes doing these things in 
its own way, and is not in the 
least anxious to do them in 
yours or mine. Our part is 
to subscribe. I contribute my 
mites to this, that and the 
other quite willingly; but I 
should be still more willing if 
the beneficiaries, who are all 
in decently paid employment, 
added a little more from their 
own pockets than they do. 
There appears to be very little 
dignity in labour when it asks 
for and accepts this sort of 
help so readily. I note, for 
instance, that of the total 
income of one of our activities, 
only one-eighth is provided by 
those who have all the fun, 
and the rest by subscription 
from others. 

Another applicant for finan- 
cial aid is old Isaac Hoddinott. 
Once a year he prevails on his 
rather wilful legs to bring him 
down our lane, and then, if 
they are in a good temper, to 


make a sharp turn to port 
and so into our gate. That is 
the impression I gain of his 
legs. They appear to be in 
complete control of Isaac. It 
seems to me that his steering 
gear is out of order, and that 
his legs, wobbly and _ wilful, 
may take him practically any- 
where. Isaac has a bright 
pink face framed in a vertical 
halo of white whisker and New- 
gate fringe. He wears a speckly 
straw boater and carries a 
well-thumbed little exercise- 
book. Opening this, he says, 
in rather a holy voice: “‘ We're 
thinking of holding our Annual 
Camp meeting, sir, and would 
be glad of a little help.” 

I present a small coin and 
am duly entered up. I make 
my offering with a certain 
reluctance, and for two reasons. 
One is that if I approached old 
Isaac and said: ‘‘ Look here, 
Isaac, the church is too poor 
to hold a camp meeting, but 
we’re thinking of a really cheap 
little bivouac affair. Perhaps 
your chapel would like to 
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assist us.” If I said that, 
the Hoddinott halo would either 
purst, or every ray of it would 
pecome a bristling spike. So 
my dealings with Isaac’s chapel 
are entirely one-sided—or, as 
we say now, unilateral. My 
other reason is that the camp 
meeting, a8 heard and seen 
across six hundred yards of 
meadow, rather gives me the 
impression of a worshipping 
of calves and a bowing of the 
knee to Baal. Worse still, 
after a free issue of buns and 
milk has done its heady work, 
I suspect—it amounts to no 
more than @ serious suspicion— 
foamings at the mouth and 
cuttings with knives and a 
calling down of fire on all other 
denominations, including those 
of subscribers, of course. I 


VI. ON MR 


Old Mr Garland died last 
winter. He was so repre- 
sentative of the village that 
it is scarcely an exaggeration 
to say that he was the Pump. 
He had lived here over half a 
century ; he had been church- 
warden forty years; he was 
our church’s one foundation. 
Rectors came, rectors went. 
Some had been here too long, 
others not long enough, but 
Mr Garland was our perman- 
ency and filled the recurring 
hiati. 

During all those years he 
had gathered into his capable 
and kindly hands the strings 
of most of the Pump’s activities. 
He was our focus, and now that 
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have never attended these 
meetings. I am not of the 
elect few, but they are held 
in the meadow at the back of 
the chapel, and I can see and 
hear the proceedings fairly 
clearly. These start quietly. 
Then a low crooning is audible, 
and later a vocal booming. 
Isaac’s boom is recognisable. 
Later, slow circling movements 
by individuals at first suggested 
a witch-smelling, but binocu- 
lars show me that it is only the 
buns and milk going round. 
It is at this stage that I have 
the impression of foamings and 
cuttings. I may be wrong. I 
hope I am, but I really can’t 
continue to encourage hot- 
gospelling of this nature. Next 
time Baal sends Isaac round, 
I shall be firm and say no. 


GARLAND. 


he’s gone the ends of the strings 
which he had pulled so wisely 
are all adrift, seeking a new 
focal point. In time one will 
arise, but in the meanwhile 
we feel that we shall not see 
Mr Garland’s like again. He 
was the chief organiser of 
testimonials to departing vil- 
lage worthies here. Since we 
can’t give him one, we are 
going to do the next best 
thing, and are considering what 
sort of memorial he would have 
liked best. That's the one 
point on which all are agreed— 
the memorial must be some- 
thing that Mr Garland would 
have liked. But the trouble is 
that he liked and was associated 
M2 
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with so many things. The 
Pump is not at all emotional, 
but it came near emotion when 
Mr Garland went, and showed 


Vil. ON 


If anyone were to ask me 
what happens to old soldiers 
when they quit the service, I 
should reply that a great many 
of them appear to be footing 
it northward along the Great 
North Road, and a great many 
more southward along the same 
thoroughfare. I know this be- 
cause they look into my resi- 
dence and tell me so; and also 
that they are looking for work 
and will be obliged for the price 
of the fare on to—and here 
there is a short pause while the 
applicant decides how much my 
face is good for. Whether I 
believe that they are all old 
soldiers and all looking for 
work, I am not obliged to 
state. But every applicant 
may be an angel asking for 
entertainment unawares; and 
further, some of them are 
undoubtedly old soldiers. Now 
the son of Sirach tells us that a 
man of war that suffereth 
poverty is among the things 
that grieve his heart. Them’s 
my sentiments. But what to 
do? I do not hold with 
Danegeld; nor with merely 
giving food to people who may 
be angels, but who are prob- 
ably not hungry, and are more 
likely to be thirsty angels. 
Annie the cook would feed 
them on pounds and pounds 
of best undercut and buckets 
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it at his graveside. No—some. 
one will gather up the looge 
strings, but we shall never gee 
another Mr Garland. 


TRAMPS. 


of our best dining-room tea, 
But Annie has to be restrained 
in her yearnings over old 
soldiers. Our principle in relief- 
giving is one of nothing for 
nothing, and the offer of rather 
a@ large payment for a very 
small amount of work. An 
old saw is kept for those who 
can’t dig, and an old spade for 
those who can’t saw. I hear 
slickly told tales of woe with 
much scepticism, and morosely 
spoken and halting applications 
with less. 

Nowall allots the work, and 
Annie is allowed to provide 
food in moderation. Nowall 
heartily disapproves of our 
system. He never believes any- 
body’s yarns, even those of old 
soldiers. His attitude towards 
these travellers is that of the 
complete sceptic with a dash 
of Pharisee. Several times he 
has expressed a wish that 
“they was all dead, comin’ 
here and kicking up chouse 
and corruption all over the 
auction. I ain’t no Joe Soap 
to go a-believin’ of all their 
yarns.” ‘Chouse’ nearly beat 
me, but I discovered it to be 
phonetic for chaos. Corruption 
is Nowallese for commotion. 
Who Joe Soap was I have never 
discovered. Dr Brewer seems 
to have overlooked him; and 
he doesn’t appear in Wheeler's 
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Noted Names of Fiction. But 
presumably a soft sort of guy 
(like Nowall’s employer, for 
example). 

We have also our regular 
human migrants, who pay us 
one visit when the swallow 
arrives and another when he 
departs. These are often good 
workers, and work on most 
days of the week, but appear to 
be constitutionally unable to 
stay more than one night at 
any place while the weather is 
tolerable. In winter they hiber- 
nate in some institution care- 
fully chosen according to its 
reputation for a kind-hearted 
master or superior cuisine. I 
asked one such, a genuine seeker 
of work (but even to him was a 
tiny note of interrogation), how 
he had fared the previous 
winter. He replied that a 
Relieving Officer had advised 
him that job-seeking in winter 
was no good for the likes of 
him and that he’d better enter 
an institution. He did. I 
asked him how he liked it, 
and he said: ‘‘ Not too bad; 
food not too plentiful, but well 
cooked and served; and the 
company, some of it, trying, 
sir, very trying.” This man 
belonged to the black-coated 
class. 


Another regular visitor and 


Vii. ON 


We may abuse our country 
for its many climatic short- 
comings, but there’s one thing 
about it—you can sit down 
upon it, pretty well anywhere, 





quite a good worker always 
represents himself as merely 
passing from the mansion of 
Lord X. to the palace of the 
Duke of Y. He looks like a 
duke himself, dresses rather 
better than I do (which is not 
saying much), and always wears 
good boots well polished. He 
is an old soldier (with no note 
of interrogation to him), and 
an Irishman, marvellously glib. 
He is simply a_ professional 
road-walker, but does a good 
job of work in order to keep 
walking. Last autumn he 
looked in as usual, dug a nasty 
bit that Nowall was glad to 
foist on to him, and at noon 
was given a cold refection. As 
he was an old friend, it included 
a bottle of beer. He threw the 
lot at Nowall’s feet, saying 
that he didn’t come here to be 
insulted with food like that, 
and departed. If he ever comes 
again, he will be shown the 
gate. This was the fate of an 
elderly ‘Chevy Slyme’ sort of 
tramp who, when asking me 
for the usual fare on to the 
next town, backed his request 
by adding, “I’m eighty-four, 
sir. Meand you’s a-standin’ in 
the shadder of the gryve.”” He 
was told to stand there no longer, 
but to get out. A simple 
case, this. They are not all so. 


SNAKES. 


without looking first to see if 
there’s anything nasty there 
before you, such as a snake or a 
scorpion. Of course, there are 
a few adders to sit on, but it 
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wants a little management to 
do so; and our Jane (Nowall’s 
eighth or ninth daughter) man- 
aged it last Whit Monday. 
She’s the sort of girl who would. 
To be quite accurate, she didn’t 
actually sit on the reptile, but 
put her hand on one while 
bringing her vast stern to 
anchor on a cushion of heather 
on Hardwick Common, and 
was bitten. Had Ruby sat on 
the snake, Heaven help the 
snake, for she is built on the 
lines of a Percheron mare. 
Anyway, she managed—I quote 
her father—to get back home 
pretty nigh dead, and she would 
of died ’ad it not bin for some 
strong stuff the doctor give 
her. Honestly I can’t believe 
this: adders can’t kill cart- 
horses. Nowall tells me these 
little items of family or village 
news as he digs. I made inquiry 
for our Ruby a few days later, 
and learnt that there was now 
“nothing racially wrong with 
her, but not quite robust 
yet.” 

Then almost on the top of 
Jane’s snake comes another in 
the People’s Mart. This is 
our General Store, which sells 
anything from bananas to fire- 
works. Mr Nudds, its pro- 
prietor, took a good deal of 
thought to arrive at a really 
good name for his emporium, 
and doesn’t like it being al- 
luded to as the village shop. 
I went in to make a purchase, 
and Mrs Nudds asked me if I 
were a judge of snakes. I 
said I didn’t know she stocked 
them. And she said there 
wouldn’t be a market for snakes 
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let alone the poison, but that 
dad had found one on the floor 
the night before and had got 
it into a large glass Sweet-jar, 
I asked how he managed it, 
and she said, ‘‘ Wiv a broom 
and against the counter.” The 
jar was produced. Its occupant 
was not a British snake. It 
had a@ flat head, over-plump 
body and a wicked-looking 
short tail. I pronounced it 
venomous. Mrs Nudds con- 
tinued her narrative—how it 
had sat up and hissed and 
spit, you’d never believe, sir. 
Here she placed her elbow on 
the counter, erected her fore- 
arm, curved her wrist, bunched 
her fingers and posed her 
thumb into the very similitude 
of a roused and open-mouthed 
cobra, and made darting 
motions at me. Very graphic. 
I could almost see the spit 
flying. I was most anxious to 
see how dad got it into the 
jar, which was rather a tight 
fit, with a broom and the 
counter. And I thought I was 
going to, for somehow the jar 
got overturned, the lid rolled 
off, but the snake remained 
inside. This was because of 
the remaining bull’s - eyes. 
These are sticky things, and 
they adhered to the bottom of 
the jar. The snake adhered to 
them. He couldn’t get out. 
Mrs Nudds said several times 
that she was fearful of going to 
bed with that in the house, 
but that dad was of the calm 
sort and didn’t pay no regard 
and slep’ well. 

We agreed that the snake 
must have come over {fom the 
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West Indies as a stowaway in 
bunch of bananas. Next day 
it made its last journey per 
carrier to the curator of a 
museum, who pronounced it 
yenomous and preserved it in 
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spirits. Until I explained to 
the Nudds’s which was the 
useful end of a snake, they 
were not quite sure whether 
the venom lay right aft or right 
forward. 


Ix. ON NOWALL. 


I have mentioned our Nowall 
several times in these pages, 
and I must add a further note 
about this essential pumpite. 
In what remote past the Now- 
alls settled here and attained 
to perfect pumphood, I do 
not know, but in that ancestry 
must have been a dash of 
Jowett and a strain of Crichton 
—and here we have the result, 
omniscient and admirable. At 
school, which Nowall left before 
the age of twelve, he says he 
acquired nothing. It was in 
the intervening years, twelve 
to fifty, his present age, that 
he came to omniscience—prac- 
tically. There are a few things 
he doesn’t know, but these he 
doesn’t reckon as knowledge, 
and so they don’t count. 
Amongst other crafts, he has 
learnt that of stockman, cook, 
lady’s-maid, parlour-man, hair- 
dresser, chauffeur and plumber 
and carpenter. Nor is he 
merely a jack-of-all-trades. 
He would like to displace Annie, 
our cook : considers her a poor 
hand at doing the veg., and 
wasteful. Annie sniffs at him. 
Gladys, our parlour-maid, only 
has to step into the barn to 
have her hair shingled by him. 
In a former state, Nowall as 
@ batman always brought up 





his officer’s lady’s morning tea. 
Taps, washers and septic tanks 
that ‘back up’ (usually on 
Sundays) are as nothing to 
him. He has found time to 
produce fourteen children and 
six war medals. Naturally we 
think the world of him, and 
he ditto of himself. Finally, 
he is of the excellent class 
that looks on its employer’s 
possessions as his own, and 
cherishes them accordingly. No 
wise employer would wish it 
otherwise. But it has its dis- 
advantages. As, for instance, 
our (his and our) new car. 
This was scarce a day old 
when, in reversing, the beastly 
thing happened to kiss—no 
more than the merest butterfly 
kiss—a pillar-box. A smudge 
of His Majesty’s favourite 
colour, the size of a postage 
stamp, came off on the butter- 
fly’s shining new wing. I 
caressed it with a damp hankie 
till my mouth ran dry, and got 
most of it off. It was nothing 
to me, but what would Nowall 
say ? I returned home, ran the 
car into her stable and locked 
her up. I passed Nowall dig- 
ging. He was about to forsake 
the spade and fly to fondle his 
pet. But I waved him off, 


saying, “I shan’t want her 
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She’s perfectly 
clean, thanks. No need to 
touch her.’’ Three hours later 
I was in a remote part of the 
garden—not hiding exactly, I 
can swear to that, and cer- 
tainly not feeling like Adam, 
but in a thickish part of a 
shrubbery, weeding, very busy, 
and pretending not to be aware 
that Nowall was standing like 
a broody she-bear behind me. 
He stood silently, and then said, 
** You’ve posted it.”’ And when 
I said, “ Posted what?’ he 
replied, “Our new car.” He 
then faded away in grief rather 
than anger, and spent twenty- 
four hours (to the exclusion of 
all other jobs) over his blem- 
ished darling. Using all the 
arts of the beauty parlour, he 
at last succeeded in removing 
every trace of the post-mark. 
During his varied career he 
has acquired a code of firm 
disbeliefs on most matters. He 
has no belief, for instance, 
in the probity of human nature, 
and especially that section of it 
which wants to sell his employer 
things, or present little ac- 
counts. I am bound to say 
that his close scrutiny into 
these matters, based on the 
firm belief that there’s a catch 
somewhere about them, has 
saved me many a shilling. 
Then as to the inventions of 
seience, he is none too credu- 
lous. When on an August 
morning he reports a smartish 
frost, and I reply that my ther- 
mometer does not corroborate 
him, he has me again. He 
doesn’t believe in ’mometers. 
Then when I say that a very 


again today. 
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tall elm tree will fall next gale 
and crush the Tubbs’ cottage, 
and all the skulls of the large 
Tubb family sleeping therein, 
it’s no go. Nowall says it 
won't fall, and if it fell would 
not fall on the Tubbs. 1] 
bring an expert who, with a 
kind of clinometer and a simple 
calculation, proves the Tubb 
family doomed. Nowall again 
says he doesn’t believe in 
’"mometers (either therm or 
clino, or, for that matter, bar 
or any other kind), and that 
he does believe in his own way 
of proving the Tubbs to be 
immune from all danger. His 
own way is to stand, back to 
the elm, to bend down, look 
through his open legs at the 
elm or the cottage (but the 
elm, I think), and to pronounce 
it safe. But I couldn’t risk the 
Tubb family. The tree came 
down—a noble old elm. Its 
loss a8 a tree was nothing to 
Nowall. A primrose by a river's 
brim, a yellow primrose is to 
him—and this elm to him was 
but a tree with suddenly de- 
ciduous branches, which no 
countryman likes. His regrets 
for the tree lay simply in the 
loss, to me, of a sovereign paid 
to the man who ‘falled’ it, 
a8 we say here. 

I haven’t broken it to the 
B.B.C., but Nowall has less 
than no faith in that Corpora- 
tion’s wireless ‘ metaphorical ’ 
reports. He calls bumble-bees 
sometimes umble-daddies, at 
others umble-daws. The 
youths of the village are all 
classed as oppity-oys. Among 
the very few beliefs that he 
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holds is one that education 
peyond the age of twelve spells 
red ruin to the British nation. 
I do not know when he finds 
time to read a newspaper, 
but he takes in the ‘ Garbled 
Garbage,’ and quotes. tit-bits 
(and sometimes lays cuttings 
on my table) both of the garble 
and of the garbage. He pre- 
tends not to believe what he 
reads, but I’m not so sure about 
that. He is never lavish in his 
praise of or pity for anyone, 
and so when he speaks of a 
neighbour who can “ drink his 
straight quart,’ I know that 
this comes as near laudation of 
one mighty to drink wine as 
he can get. Similarly of an- 
other mutual friend he 
expresses pity—possibly con- 
tempt—when he says, “ Why, 
he can’t touch nothin’; nor his 
old dad couldn’t neither.” 

Once a year the head gar- 
dener of a really lovely garden 
spends a day here. Nowall 
turns it into a busman’s holiday 
for him. On these occasions, 
in pride of our (his and our) 
possessions, he appears to in- 
flate himself with hot air and to 
float round the garden rather 
than walk with our guest. 
Taking him in hand, he teaches 
him all that a head gardener 
who knows everything can ac- 
quire from Nowall, who knows a 
little more than everything : 
our guest accepts it all with 
extraordinary docility. 

But Nowall met his Waterloo 
recently at the hands of another 
guest, a man concerned with 
yachts, sound on sail areas, 
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wise on water-line measure- 
ments, overhang and beams to 
lengths. Nowall took him in 
hand, too, and was laying it 
down about beetroots. The 
seaman set him down roundly, 
and laid down great and im- 
mutable beet-laws of his own. 
When our guest left, Nowall 
said in rather a meek, flat, 
deflated voice, “A fine old 
gentleman that, sir. And where 
might his place be?” When 
I told him that his place was 
in a famous yacht yard, and 
that he had had a good deal 
to do with the building of more 
than one of the America’s Cup 
challengers, he said, ‘“‘ Oh, in- 
deed, sir.’ This sort of thing 
is, I feel, very good for Nowall. 

Being a Britisher he natur- 
ally doesn’t tell us he is fond 
of us. I think myself that he 
pities us rather. People like 
us who boggle over taps and 
are panicky about air-locks 
are, of course, pitiable to people 
to whom these mysteries are 
ABC. But I believe he is fond 
of us. In times of stress and 
sorrow here, he has shown it by 
word and deed. 

We do not know any man 
who is so entirely trustworthy. 
He is a sort of Sir William of 
Deloraine, without the Sir, good 
at need. And though we may 
poke fun at him, we could 

never contemplate getting along 
without him. As remarked 
before, we do not see always 
quite eye to eye with Nowall, 
but on one thing he and we are 
agreed—that is, that he has not 
his equal. 








When our peg-top season 
closes here and the roads are 
once more safe for traffic, there 
is a brief interlude in our 
calendar, during which the 
crocus departs and the daffodil 
arrives. The first stage of 
spring is over. The next is 
marked by various signs: one 
is the beginning of our dan- 
delion vintage. You can trust 
this luscious weed never to be 
out in full blast till the sun 
has real warmth in it. But 
when the fields (and our lawn) 
are gold with taraxacum, then 
the orchard cherry trees are 
pretty sure to be in full bridal 
array, and their wild cousins 
to be spreading a fulvous smoke 
over the still sombre woods. 
The daffodils are still with us 
in the orchard grass, but they 
are on the back-span, waning 
but still lovely. Our fishing 
season in the brook now opens, 
and our young sportsmen with 
hazel rods are beguiling the 
tiddler into glass jars. The 
object of the tiddler season is 
really to get wet and muddy. 
It is not a popular season with 
mothers. 

This marks the beginning of 
the second and last act of 
spring. To some of us it is 
the sweet of the year, the stage 
that lies between the austere 
and delicate beauties of earlier 
spring and a certain blowsiness 
that comes later. We begin 


now to long to put out a hand 
and stay the relentless march 
forward to the time of haw- 


X. ON SPRING. 
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thorn and the daily increase of 
weeds and dead-heads. This 
is the last time in the year 
when gardeners can stand and 
stare for a little. But they 
cannot stand for long. The 
time is hard upon them to come 
to those decisions which pro- 
duce the happy mean between 
garden suburb and the wild 
jungle. These tremendous de- 
cisions do not exist for Nowall 
and his like. He has no doubts 
whatever as to his sasthetic 
judgments in the ordering of 
flowers. He has very serious 
misgivings as to mine. They 
beat him. His standard is that 
of a perfectly dressed, nicely 
sized line of infantry (boots, 
trousers, tunics and _head- 
dresses all represented by floral 
zones), drawn up exactly 
across the centre of a parade 
ground, with a few jam tarts 
scattered about. He is allowed 
to import these tastes into the 
kitchen garden, but not an 
inch out of it. 

Touching our dandelion vin- 
tage, I have but one complaint 
to make against our tipplers of 
dandelion wine. They do not 
tipple enough to reduce those 
froward brazen tenants of 
garden and meadow. To do 
this they would have to do a 
considerable amount of booz- 
ing. I have just dug up 4 
dandelion. Its leathery thong 
of a taproot is over twelve 
inches long, and this had in- 
sinuated itself into solid gravel. 
I am considering a drastic 
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remedy for the pest. I foresee 
difficulties. It is to cover with 
solid concrete all the country 
within clock-blown range of our 
residence—that is, about three 
or four miles in every direction. 
Yes, there would be difficulties : 
our vintners would be up in 
arms for one thing. 

I write these lines at the 
sweet of the year, looking out 
across our orchard, the sun 
near the horizon, the sky cloud- 
less. I catch the daffodils as 
they are to be caught at no 
other time. The level rays of 
the sun upon them and in 
my eyes, give them the appear- 
ance of stars in a green firma- 
ment. One is conscious of 


rather than sees the firmament, 
but those hundreds of shining 
heads are individually visible, 
Add to this two cherry trees 


in full blossom, some apple 
trees showing a blur of tight 
pink buds, and a score of skip- 
ping lambs and their over- 
dressed mothers. Farmer May- 
burst’s waggon, a very sweet- 
lined vehicle, a poem in curves, 
has for some reason been left 
in @ corner of the orchard and 
in this pellucid evening light 
looks redder and bluer than 
ever. Nothing remains to com- 
plete the scene but a Watteau 
shepherdess leaning on a be- 
ribboned crook under one of 
the cherry trees. I have just 
put her there in imagination, 
and given her rather a nice 
face and decided on cherry 
ribbons, when Sarah Innocent 
in a pink dress steps out of her 
cottage and brings her family 
to enjoy the lambs and the 
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daffodils. The latest Innocent 
is in her arms: the one from 
latest dives through the fence 
and wants to pick and catch 
together. 

I decide that Sarah is as 
good as any shepherdess— 
better perhaps, because Sarah’s 
legs are probably not so bed- 
posty as those of a Watteau 
shepherdess. The scene so far 
as the eye is concerned is now 
complete—Innocents, daffodils, 
cherry bloom and lambs, in 
nice well-fitting pullovers, in- 
considerately torpedoing their 
ulstered mothers. It only wants 
a few appropriate noises ‘ off’ ; 
and these are not wanting— 
a pleasant clinking from the 
smithy, distant children’s 
voices, the click of bat and 
ball, some baaing and a back- 
ground of bird song. 

It is almost startling to 
remember that less than three 
months ago it was dark at this 
hour, a sleety wind whistling 
through the bare orchard trees 
and we by the fireside. Well, 
that was very pleasant too. 

And I have omitted one of 
the sights. It is that of Farmer 
Mayburst passing down the 
lane through a corridor of 
hawthorn in full bloom. He 
is clasping his nose. I ask 
him why. He tells me (through 
it) that he is cursed with a fine 
sense of smell and can’t stand 
that of hawthorn. I tell him 
that he can get a not too severe 
paper-clip at the people’s 
mart, and he replies, ‘‘ Sunday 
week and not a drop since 
then.” He is a little hard of 
hearing. 
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A BRUSH WITH MANCHURIAN BANDITS. 


BY CAPTAIN J. V. DAVIDSON-HOUSTON, RB.E. 


THE zero temperature of the 
northern winter’s night had 
descended upon Harbin. The 
local commander, who had just 
ejected the Chinese garrison 
with a ‘whiff of shrapnel,’ 
was busily issuing proclama- 
tions setting forth the benefits 
of the Japanese occupation. 
The British Consul-General, in 
his office, was sceptically re- 
garding one of these mani- 
festoes, while the Chinese writer 
was endeavouring to translate 
a pile of others. The Consulate 
was working overtime. 

“Tt’s all very well,” said 
the Consul-General, ‘ here’s 
‘X’ promising us the fruits 
of peaceful occupation, while 
the Chinese troops have been 
allowed to scatter into the 
open country, looting and kid- 
Rapping as they go. For in- 
stance, the Manager of the 
British Far Eastern Bank has 
rung me up to say that the 
Irregulars captured his Com- 
pradore’s car and chauffeur just 
outside the bank, and can I do 
something about it?” 

The chances of recovering 
prisoners or loot from Chinese 
bandits, without prepayment, 
are extremely small; but as 
it was my intention to follow 
up the movements of the routed 
forces in any case, I promised 
the Consul-General that I would 
keep a sharp look-out for the 
booty. The native Compradore 


of a foreign bank is a rich 
and influential man, and his 
property is often considered 
to be as sacred as that of the 
bank itself. I obtained a full 
description of the motor-car 
and the Chinese chauffeur, and 
packed my haversack. 

The following morning I 
boarded a droshky and drove 
to the railway station. Harbin, 
the headquarters of the Chinese 
Eastern Railway, is practically 
@ Russian city. The frozen 
streets, the domed churches 
and the bearded, muffled 
Russians, give an impression 
more Muscovite than Chinese. 
Most of the inhabitants are 
desperately poor, and small 
boys pursue the stranger with 
cries of ‘‘ Please, Baby Mister; 
money, Mister Baby.’’ There 
is a minority population of 
Soviet railway employees, with 
their own food shops and mon- 
astic manner of living; the 
rest are ‘Red’ or ‘ White,’ 
according to their financial 
situation. Their standard of 
cleanliness rivals closely that 
of the Chinese, and the poorer 
classes of both races live under 
similar conditions. 

The droshky jingled up to 
the station steps, which were 
guarded by Japanese sentries. 
Every now and then a would-be 
passenger was stopped and 
searched, while at the foot of 
the steps lay the corpse of a 
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Chinaman who had resisted a 
sentry the previous afternoon. 
It seemed to be nobody’s busi- 
ness to bury it, and it lay there 
as an object-lesson to the native 
population. 

I ascertained that a few 
passenger trains had begun 
to run, and that one was leaving 
for Pogranichnaya, on the 
Russian frontier, at a quarter 
to twelve. As this was the 
direction in which the scattered 
Chinese soldiery had retreated, 
I bought a ticket, warmed 
myself with a glass of vodka, 
and prepared to pass as 
patiently as possible the hour 
that remained before the train 
was due. As it turned out, 
however, the time was passed 
less tediously than I had ex- 
pected. 

I had noticed that a poorly 
dressed Chinese had for some 
time been studying me with 
an even greater curiosity than 
is usually bestowed on ‘ foreign 
devils.’ He gradually edged 
across the platform towards 
me, and at last opened the 
conversation in that naive yet 
formal manner customary 
among his nation. ‘“ Where 
are you going?” he asked, 
@ question not considered im- 
pertinent in China. ‘‘ Hast- 
wards,’ I replied; “and 
whither you?” “ A fortunate 


coincidence,” exclaimed the 
stranger, “I also travel east- 
wards. Your honourable 
name?” “My humble name 


is Hu; and your honourable 
name?” Here, calling-cards, 
always carried by Chinese in 
large quantities, had to be 


produced and exchanged. 
These cards are far more com- 
prehensive than those used in 
England, and show the bearer’s 
name, rank, decorations, busi- 
ness, native place, present 
address and whether in mourn- 
ing for his father. My newly 
found acquaintance was named 
Wang Ching San; although 
he knew no English, he could 
speak Russian fluently, and 
talked unceasingly though in- 
telligently. It was obvious 
that his rough sheepskin cap 
and padded coolie dress were 
merely a blind, and ill accorded 
with the first-class compartment 
into which he followed me. 
“You travel without a ser- 
vant?’ observed Mr Wang. 
“Surely for a foreigner that 
is most inconvenient, and it 
will be difficult for you to 
argue about the prices of food.”’ 
“The British Far Eastern 
Bank has already had one of 
its employees kidnapped in the 
streets of Harbin,’ I replied, 
“and I am not anxious to 
involve the British Consulate 
in any more worries.” : 
The train pulled up at Ashiho, 
where I was made aware of a 
Gilbertian situation. The Jap- 
anese had occupied Harbin in 
the name of Hsi. Ch’ia, the 
Governor of Kirin and cham- 
pion of the contemplated Man- 
choukuo régime ; the defeated 
rabble that had once garrisoned 
Harbin were now reported to 
have reached Wuchimiho, about 
a hundred miles away towards 
the eastern frontier, under the 
leadership of Generals Ting 
Ch’ao and Li Tu. Ashiho and 
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the other intermediate stations 
were occupied by troops who 
were uncertain to which side 
they belonged; while the 
Chinese Eastern Railway, offi- 
cially ignorant of the existing 
civil war, optimistically con- 
tinued to run trains through 
Manchuria between Manchuli 
and Pogranichnaya. 

The train went on at that 
safe speed proper to Far Eastern 
railways. On every hand rolled 
the frozen plains which are the 
eastern extension of the 
Steppes; not a tree nor a blade 
of grass relieved the brown 
bareness of the Manchurian 
winter. The temperature was 
just below zero Fahrenheit, 
and the Provodnik was kept 
busy piling the wood fuel on 
to his stove at the end of the 
carriage. There was a res- 
taurant car, where caviar was 
obtainable at the price of 
herring-roe, and vodka cost 
no more than its relative, 
methylated spirit. During our 
meal, I decided that Wang 
might help me considerably 
in my mission, although I knew 
that I could trust him no farther 
than I could see him. I there- 
fore confided to him that I 
wished to locate the forces of 
Ting and Li, and retrieve if 
possible the stolen property of 
the British Far Eastern Bank. 
To my surprise the Chinaman 
leant across to me and whis- 
pered, ‘‘ This is secret business. 
I am an agent of the Nanking 
Government, and it is my duty 
to oppose the Japanese ac- 
tivities in Manchuria. I also 
seek the defeated troops, in 
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order to assist their reorganigg. 
tion and rally them against 
the Japanese.” He looked 
round nervously, as if fearin. 
to be overheard, but our fellow 
passengers were few and un- 
suspicious. There were three 
fat Chinese merchants, two 
bearded Russians and a fiat- 
faced, pigtailed Mongol; none 
of them appeared interested in 
our conversation. 

When a Chinaman becomes 
frank and confidential, great 
weight should not be attached 
to his statements ; I therefore 
confined myself to nodding and 
muttering “hao ’’ (good). 

I noticed that the roof and 
one wall of the carriage were 
pierced by a number of holes, 
which, as the Russian waiter 
cheerfully informed us, had 
been caused by an anonymous 
fusilade on the same line two 
days before. 

At half-past four that after- 
noon the train stopped at 
Wuchimiho, and we stepped 
on to the deserted platform. 
Nobody else alighted, no noisy 
coolies implored our custom, 
and no Russian official de- 
manded our tickets. Wuchi- 
miho was evidently not on the 
list of places visited at this 
time of year. Swinging my 
haversack on to my back, and 
turning up the collar of my 
fur-lined coat, I left the little 
station, little knowing that I 
should not pass that way 
again. 

A rough cart road led to a 
mud-walled village about 
mile away, and Wang suggested 
that we should go there for 
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information. As we approached 
the place, I saw that it was full 
of soldiers, and we were chal- 
jenged by a villainous-looking 
fellow at the entrance to the 
village. The muzzle of his 
rifle described a circle, with my 
stomach as centre, while Wang 
gabbled at him at great length. 
Asecond soldier, his rifle under 
his arm and his hands folded 
in his wide sleeves, arrived on 
the scene, and after a further 
conversation we were led into 
a compound, over which floated 
a large Dutch flag. Our cards 
were taken into a small, grey 
brick building, and soon after- 
wards an officer came out and 
bowed us inside. Tea and 


cigarettes were brought, we 
were left to our own devices 
for half an hour and were then 
ushered into the presence of 


Ting Ch’ao himself. 

The joint- master of the 
Irregulars was, according to the 
description of the opposing 
Japanese Commander, “A 
brave man, a fat man.” He 
was certainly fat, with an 
oily fatness that must have 
stood him in good stead during 
the winter campaign. His dress 
was remarkable, consisting as 
it did of a coat and breeches 
of blue flowered silk, padded 
like an eiderdown. His trunk- 
like legs had been squeezed 
into short leather boots, and 
he carried a goatskin overcoat 
lined with red silk. I told him 
I had come to learn the true 
situation in North Manchuria, 
and would be obliged if he 
would afford me facilities for 
doing so. ‘‘ Ai-ya,” sighed the 
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General, ‘‘ we retired because 
we had no ammunition, and 
we must now move into the 
mountains because of the Jap- 
anese aeroplanes. Man for man, 
the Chinese soldier fights better 
than the Japanese, and if only 
we had modern weapons we 
should defeat them.” I have 
frequently heard the same story 
from quite intelligent Chinese, 
who ignore the fact that the 
huge sums spent on armaments 
in China have been wasted in 
senseless civil war. 

That night we were lodged at 
the General’s headquarters, 
sharing a brick stove-bed with 
the senior members of his staff. 
Nobody undressed, and a 
dangerous charcoal stove 
burned all night. As none of 
the paper windows, which in- 
cidentally keep in the heat 
better than glass, could be 
opened except by making a 
hole with the finger, the atmos- 
phere was anything but fresh 
in the morning. I was fascin- 
ated by the toilet of the Chief 
Administrative Staff Officer, 
which consisted in scraping 
his tongue with a bone scalpel 
and rinsing out his mouth with 
warm water which he spat 
out on the ground. It is the 
custom, during Chinese wars, 
for foreign firms to protect 
their interests by hoisting their 
national flag upon their go- 
downs and agencies ; this prin- 
ciple had been aptly applied 
by Ting Ch’ao, and was the 
cause of the Netherlands flag 
flying on his headquarters. 

After a hideous breakfast of 
hot spirits, vegetable soup and 
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sea-slugs, I put on my furs and 
went out into the compound. 
Here I was confronted with the 
unusual spectacle of a some- 
what battered motor-car stand- 
ing in the middle of the yard, 
surrounded by a small crowd 
of curious soldiery. On closer 
examination I found it to be 
the very car whose description 
had been given to me by the 
Consul-General. 

Plans had to be made quickly. 
Never again was I likely to meet 
the stolen vehicle in the wild 
expanse of Heilungkiang. I 
sought my travelling compan- 
ion. ‘“‘ Wang,’ I said, “ here 
is the vapour-carriage which 
I am looking for. It is ob- 
viously in the hands of Ting 
himself or one of his officers. 
You must see that it is in 
your interests to help me to get 
it back, for nothing will damage 
your cause in the eyes of 
foreign nations so much as the 
looting of their property.” 
Wang went off, promising to 
do what he could, and I 
approached the car. As soon 
as the driver saw me, he 
jumped out, took off his cap 
and bowed almost to the 
ground. He greeted me like 
@ long-lost friend, speaking in 
pidgin - English so that the 
bystanders should not under- 
stand. ‘‘ Master,” he cried, 
“me belong Blitish Bank; no 
belong soldier man. They takee 
me Harbin ; evely day beatee ; 
no give chow.” After telling 
the poor man I would do what 
I could to rescue him, on con- 
dition that he kept quiet, I 
started to question the on- 


lookers as to the ownershi 
of the car. I learned that it 
was in the possession of General 
Feng, whose headquarters were 
at Imienpo, a few miles away 
on the railway. It had brought 
one of the General’s staff officers 
to see Ting Ch’ao. 

Wang arranged that an 
‘electric message’ should be 
sent from the railway station 
informing Feng that I desired 
to call upon him. A couple of 
hours later a gracious reply 
was received, to the effect that 
the General’s staff car, which 
was already at Wuchimiho, 
was entirely at my disposal, 
and that his despicable 
threshold awaited my jade 
toes. 

On the way to Feng’s head- 
quarters we passed Imienpo 
railway station, where I stopped 
in hopes of getting intelligence 
from a neutral source. The 
Russian station-master received 
me in @ manner in which I did 
not expect a Soviet official to 
receive a British Imperialist. 
He was a tall, handsome young 
man, with his uniform cap 
tilted on his head in the Russian 
fashion. He sprang to atten- 
tion, saluted and brought me 
a chair and a glass of tea. He 
answered all my questions in 
the most courteous manner 
possible, and informed me that 
the Irregulars were already 
withdrawing northwards to0- 
wards the mountains and the 
Sungari River. After exchang- 
ing a friendly “ Do svidanya” 
we parted, and I drove up to 
Feng’s yamen. 

Feng, like his men, had more 
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of the bandit about him than 
the soldier, and took the pre- 
caution of wearing his Mauser 
pistol throughout our inter- 
yiew. I broached the matter 
of my visit as tactfully as I 
could, suggesting that perhaps 
the General was unaware who 
the actual owner of the car 
might be. Feng replied that 
certain Turtles’ Eggs (Sons 
of Belial) among the Harbin 
soldiery had stolen the vehicle 
during the retreat, and that he 
had thoughtfully taken charge 
of it in order to restore it to 
its rightful owner as soon as 
the situation would allow. I 
replied that the British Far 
Eastern Bank were deeply in- 
debted to him for his con- 
sideration, and that I would 
save him any further trouble 
by driving back to Harbin. 


Feng immediately began to 


pont out the difficulties, 
notably that there was no motor 
road to Harbin, and that it 
would be far better for me to 
go home by train, when he 
would arrange for the car to be 
despatched as goods. This I 
knew would spell defeat, so I 
once more played my strong 
card, that of the chance of 
foreign intervention. Seeing 
that I refused to leave Imienpo 
by train, Feng gave in, but 
did not offer me the escort 
which courtesy demanded. 

My next step was to secure 
the release of the native driver, 
whom I knew that the General 
would be anxious to retain on 
acount of his technical ability. 
“Of course,” I said, ‘“ your 
Excellency realises that it will 
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be necessary to take with us 
the chauffeur, since neither 
Mr Wang nor I can drive a 
vapour-carriage.’”’? Once more 
the General politely returned 
to the-attack. “It will still 
be better,” he said, “to send 
the vapour-carriage by train.” 
I repeated my former argu- 
ments with emphasis, and Feng 
conceded this point also, his 
temper well concealed in the 
Chinese fashion. 

The sun was already low, 
but I countered all pretexts 
for delay, and we set off on our 
rough and uncertain journey 
to Harbin. The situation 
seemed rather desperate; 
Wang, the chauffeur and I in a 
battered Essex, without any 
protection, no spare wheel nor 
repair outfit, bumping along 
a frozen cart track in the 
middle of Manchuria. The 
driver, however, was wild with 
joy, and as soon as Imienpo 
was out of sight he drew a smal] 
Union Jack from inside his 
padded trousers and mounted 
it upon the bonnet. He in- 
formed us that the only way to 
reach Harbin was to drive 
northwards through the moun- 
tains as far as the Sungari; it 
would then be possible to 
follow the south bank until 
Harbin was reached. Risky 
as this course might be, 
it would probably be safer 
than trying to follow the 
Chinese Eastern Railway, along 
which disorder was already 
threatening to break out. 

It was dark when we found 
our road blocked by a mud- 
walled village. Like many 
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Manchurian hamlets, it was 
surrounded by a high, thick 
wall of dried mud, pierced 
by four heavy wooden gates 
and defended by loopholed 
corner-towers. A bitter wind 
was blowing from the north- 
west, my feet were quite numb, 
and it was clear that we must 
shelter here. The car pulled 
up before the gate, and we 
heard the rattling of rifle-bolts 
and the cry of hoarse voices 
from the top of the wall. 
“Come on, Wang,” I said, 
“this is up to you.” Wang 
Ching San chattered through 
the gate for nearly a quarter 
of an hour to somebody equally 
loquacious on the other side. 
At length there was a drawing 
of wooden bars, a groaning of 
hinges, and the gates were 
slowly opened. Lanterns were 
flashed in our faces, and armed 
men peered into the car. With 
an escort standing on the 
running-board we drove slowly 
up the village street and 
stopped at the door of a brick- 
built yamen. 

We were received by an 
officer of Li Tu’s staff, who 
conversed at great speed with 
Wang on political subjects. 
After a tedious hour of this, 
we were invited to partake of 
the native hospitality, and were 
lodged in the house of a local 
merchant. 

Late next morning an officer 
came to tell us that General 
Li would receive us, and we 
were conducted to his yamen. 
Immediately we were inside the 
doors, two armed men came 
forward and took Wang into 


an adjoining room; another 
motioned me into an apart. 
ment where tea and cigarettes 
were set out on @ table. Ip 
a few minutes the General 
arrived; I had met him in 
more prosperous days at Har- 
bin, and he greeted me in a 
most friendly manner. Hig 
recent misfortunes, however, 
had evidently told upon him, 
His round face had become 
haggard, his chin was a mass 
of black bristles, while his 
once glossy hair stood out 
round his head like a golliwog’s. 

After the customary courtesy 
of asking whether I had eaten 
food, Li Tu remarked: “Mr 
Wang; he is, I understand, 
employed by your honourable 
Consulate?’ I endeavoured to 
make it clear that Wang was a 
casual acquaintance, and that 
if he had claimed connection 
with the British Consulate, the 
mistake was his. I anticipated 
that the plausible Wang might 
embarrass me considerably if 
I were not circumspect. When 
Li heard that I intended to 
return across country to Har- 
bin, he politely intimated that 
I was a blithering idiot. It 
appeared that the country sur- 
rounding that city was now the 
scene of disorder and guerrilla 
warfare ; Japanese control ex- 
tended only to the suburbs, 
beyond which the pro-Japanese 
troops of the Governor of 
Kirin were being attacked 
by bands of Irregulars. Li 
promised me a safe - conduct 
through the region occupied 
by these ruffians; after that, 
I might as well drive across 4 
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rifle range when the red flag 
was flying. ; 

My judgment being perhaps 
ubalanced by the desire to 
carry my prize home ‘ while the 
going Was good,’ I desired the 
General to afford me what facili- 
ties he could. He unexpectedly 
returned to the subject of 
Wang Ching San. “Mr Wang 
says he is employed by your 
honourable Consulate,” he re- 
marked. ‘‘ That is not true,” 
I answered, “nor did I know 
Mr Wang before yesterday.” 
The General muttered some- 
thing to one of his staff, who 
left the room. I looked at 
my watch and saw that it 
was after one o’clock. Think- 
ing ever of the necessity of 
pushing on before the situation 
deteriorated any further, I 
asked whether Wang could be 
informed that I wished to 
leave within an hour. Li, 
however, would not hear of 
my leaving until I had dined 
with him, and I did not get 
away till half-past three. I 
was uneasy when I saw that 
Wang did not appear at the 
meal, and as I rose to take my 
departure I inquired whether 
he were ready. “‘ Please excuse 
me,’ the General answered, 
with a bland smile, ‘ but Mr 
Wang has business which will 
prevent him from accompany- 
ing you. Please excuse me.”’ 

I never saw Wang Ching 
San again, although he had 
promised to look me up at 
the Consulate after our return 
to Harbin. Whether he was 
an agent for or against the 
Japanese, whether he volun- 
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tarily remained with the Irregu- 
lars, or whether his unwashed 
neck fell a prey to the execu- 
tioner’s sword, I shall never 
know. The smiling Li Tu 
knew, but the smiling Li Tu 
would not tell me. 

A writing-brush was brought, 
and a secretary wrote a few 
characters on the sheet of rice- 
paper which was to constitute 
my passport. The General 
sealed it with his jade signet, 
and I took the road once 
more. 

The party was now reduced 
to the chauffeur and myself, 
so that I could not help feeling 
somewhat lonely as we entered 
the mountainous region that 
barred the way to the Sungari. 
In the boulder-strewn valleys 
we often had to cross frozen 
streams, and the ice some- 
times groaned in an ominous 
Way a8 we passed over it. The 
hillsides were covered with 
bushes of scrub oak, among 
which lay the thin snow char- 
acteristic of this dry country. 
Just after sunset I was glad 
to see a hamlet in front of us, 
one or two mud hovels and a 
large walled courtyard with 
corner towers. As we drove 
up, however, a number of 
ragged men, wearing red-and- 
white armlets, ran out on to 
the track and covered us with 
rifles. Realising that our en- 
sign meant nothing to them, 
I shouted to the driver to pull 
up at once, and waited till the 
foremost villain approached. I 
handed him my passport, which 
he gazed at upside down and fin- 
ally took it into the courtyard. 
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We became the centre of 
attraction for the most un- 
pleasant-looking crowd I had 
ever seen. They were all 
dressed in filthy sheepskins 
and fur caps; many were 
hideously scarred, and some 
wore bloody bandages about 
their arms or legs. The term 
‘Irregular’ seemed aptly 
applied to them. One in auth- 
ority came out of the court- 
yard and beckoned to us to 
drive in; as the wooden doors 
closed behind us, I felt we were 
certainly there for the night, 
if not longer. 

I shall never forget my inter- 
view with the chief, Yao, who 
resembled a lizard more closely 
than I had thought possible 
for a human being. Seeing 
him for the first time, I could 
well believe the stories of the 
atrocities which he was said 
to have perpetrated among 
the Koreans in Harbin. His 
eight-year-old son, toying with 
an automatic pistol almost as 
large as himself, filled me with 
the liveliest sense of horror 
throughout the interview. I 
was glad when Yao at length 
handed me over to some of his 
subordinates, and the chop- 
sticks were plied at an un- 
appetising though much-needed 
meal. 

My companions, however 
savage and brutal in their 
daily avocations, were genial 
and hospitable hosts. They 
were students from various 
Manchurian schools, and con- 
stituted the officers of the 
irregular forces. The rank and 
file were recruited from the 
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large bandit population of Hej. 
lungkiang, the material that 
proved more troublesome to the 
Japanese than all the regular 
armies of China. The conver. 
sation turned on politics, and 
on the doctrines of Democ. 
racy, Communism, Imperial. 
ism and so on, one of the 
students observing : ‘“ Our doe- 
trine is Opportunism,” at which 
they all laughed. They were 
convinced that the United 
States were ruled by an Em- 
peror, and were curious to 
know the methods by which 
England was governed. One 
of them asked : ‘‘ When coming 
before your king, must you 
walk to him on your knees, 
as to the Emperor of China?” 
Their conversation showed that 
they had a profound contempt 
for the late Ch’ing Dynasty. 

We slept eight on a stove 
bed, and the room was filled 
with smoke, due to wet leaves 
being used as fuel. Owing to 
the verminous condition of my 
bedfellows, I did not undress, 
and thanked heaven that. it 
was not yet the period of the 
Excitation of Insects, which 
heralds spring in the Chinese 
calendar. 

I was awakened next morning 
by a loud explosion; nothing 
less could have roused me in 
that atmosphere. We all ran 
out into the yard, where 4 
number of the bandits’ ponies 
had broken loose from fright. 
High in the clear sky were two 
aeroplanes, with the Rising 
Sun showing on their planes. 
They dropped three or four 
bombs on the scrub-covered 
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hillsides, none of which burst 
anywhere near us, and dis- 
appeared over the skyline. I 
was now more than ever im- 

lied to make for Harbin 
pefore the intervening country 
became an inferno of punitive 
air action, but as I prepared 
to leave I was confronted with 
a strange and embarrassing 
request. This was none other 
than that I should take one 
of the bandits with me, in the 
character of my servant; he 
would thus be able to carry out 
espionage behind the enemy 
lines. A person of higher 
principles might have refused 
this request, but I was not 
prepared to do so, for a number 
of reasons. Firstly, it was to 
my advantage to carry a man 
with me who knew the country 
and who would ensure my safe 
passage through the bandit 
outposts ; secondly, I had been 
treated with great hospitality 
by men who might well have 
detained me for the purpose 
of extorting ransom; and, 
moreover, they would have 
been unable to appreciate my 
reasons for refusing. 

At 8 aA.M., therefore, we 
passed through the shadow 
of the conical, rock-capped hill 
which gave the hamlet its 
name of Kaoli-maotzu (Korean 
Hat), and began to descend 
into the open rolling country 
that borders the Sungari 
River. Every now and then, 
fur caps and rifle barrels would 
rise out of the oak scrub, and 
we would be challenged with 
cries of “Chan chu!” My 
‘boy’ would make an answer- 
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ing signal with his arm, and 
the rifles would sink into the 
bushes once more. 

As we left the hills I realised 
that we had entered No Man’s 
Land. There was an eerie 
stillness around us; no sign 
of man or beast; the few 
villages we passed through 
were completely deserted, and 
some had been reduced to 
smoking ruins. 

We did not long experience 
this solitude; for as the track 
dipped to cross a frozen stream, 
six horsemen appeared on the 
rise in front of us, and a shot 
was fired. We at once stopped 
the car, and my bandit quickly 
slipped a letter into my pocket, 
whispering: “Keep this for 
me; they will shoot me if they 
find it.””’ This was no time 


for conscientious scruples, so I 


thrust the document into an 
inner pocket, put away Li Tu’s 
passport and told my bandit 
to explain who I was. 

The Kirin soldiery appeared 
quite as villainous as the Irregu- 
lars, but the Japanese had 
provided them with modern 
arms and equipment. One of 
them ventured to put his hand 
into the car and feel my haver- 
sack; realising that a China- 
man’s boldness grows with in- 
dulgence, I struck his knuckles 
smartly with my stick, ex- 
claiming: “‘ Egg of a Turtle, 
do you call yourself a soldier ? 
Are you not rather all 
bandits ?’’ This had the de- 
sired effect; the man retired 
like a whipped dog, and the 
commander of the vedette 
politely asked me to drive on 
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slowly behind one of his 
troopers. 

As the nature of the road 
made it necessary to travel 
for a great deal of the time in 
second gear, we found little 
difficulty in keeping behind 
the long, trailing tail of our 
escort’s pony, and soon found 
ourselves at the headquarters 
of the outposts. Nothing is 
more terrifying than to be 
confronted by a _ nervous 
Chinese sentry (and they are 
all nervous) waving his rifle in 
every direction, his trembling 
fingers playing on the trigger. 
I considered that we were 
fortunate to be passed through 
the outposts without mishap, 
and by four o’clock had reached 
the village of Pinchou, where 
lay the headquarters of Yu 
Hsien Chou, an ally of the 
Japanese. 

General Yu closely rivalled 
Ting Ch’ao in fatness, and 
although he belonged to the 
other side, wore the same 
worried look. In conversation 
I ascertained the cause of 
this, and grew to share his 
anxiety. I had fondly imagined 
that I was now safely inside 
the lines of the Harbin garrison, 
but it appeared that Yu’s 
force was separated from the 
city by an attenuated line of 
communication nearly forty 
miles long, which was con- 
stantly being raided and cut 
by the irregular bands who 
had lately been my hosts. 
The General endeavoured to 
dissuade me from trying to 
get through before the district 
had been thoroughly ‘ pacified,’ 
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but I argued that things woulg 
probably be worse before they 
were better, and that I might 
have to wait for weeks before 
the bandit menace was eradi- 
cated. Subsequent events have 
shown that I was right. 

Yu then suggested that I 
should remain at Pinchou till 
the following morning, but see- 
ing that I was determined to 
push on, he agreed to pro- 
vide me with an escort. This 
proved to be eight men, car- 
ried in a bus which had 
been requisitioned off the 
streets of Harbin and driven 
by an apathetic-looking Rus- 
sian. My bandit helped me 
into my overcoat in the model 
manner, and held open the 
door of my car as if he had 
been trained from early youth 
to be a footman. 

General Yu bowed me into 
the street in the Chinese fashion, 
but before taking final leave 
he introduced to me a short, 
thick-set officer in a khaki 
uniform, saying: ‘‘ This is one 
of my staff officers, who will 
travel with you to Harbin.” 
My other travelling compan- 
ions looked sharply at the 
newcomer and muttered among 
themselves. The bus rumbled 
out of the village, and we took 
our seats in the car, the driver 
and baggage in the front seats, 
the rest of us behind. As we 
moved off, the khaki-clad officer 
turned to me, and speaking 
Chinese with that atrocious 
accent characteristic of the 
Japanese, gratuitously ob- 
served: “I am staff officer 
of General Yu. I am Mongolian 
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man. I received my military 
education in Japanese school. 
Last year I came to Manchuria 
to join military troops.” I 
do not yet know whether he 
really expected me to believe 
this story; it would be hard 
to imagine anyone less like the 
big-boned nomad of the Steppe, 
or anything more improbable 
than the employment of a 
Northern Barbarian on a 
Chinese general’s staff. His 
gold-filled teeth and staccato 
politeness unmistakably be- 
trayed his race. My conscience, 
however, was now at rest; on 
my left a Chinese bandit, on 
my right a Japanese officer. 
We bumped along behind 
our escort, and the water in 
the radiator began to boil. 
On our right hand, beyond the 
brown, treeless expanse, lay 
the wide river of ice which 
joins the Amur on the Russian 
border; on the other side, the 
blue mountains of Kirin were 
fading in the distance. 
Suddenly a troop of cavalry, 
picturesque with their fur head- 
dress and carpet saddle-cloths, 
rode over the hill in front of 
us and waved to us to stop. 
We did so, and learned that 
the Irregulars had captured 
and looted Feikotu, a Manchu 
village lying on our road 
to Harbin. I looked im- 
patiently at my watch and 
realised that we had less than 
an hour of daylight before us. 
The escort were all for turning 
back, but I was supported by 
my Japanese friend in insisting 
that this was out of the 
question, Turning towards the 
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Sungari, our convoy struggled 
on and entered the hamlet of 
Thsingyuan, only twenty miles 
from home. 

The storm, which I had long 
been expecting, broke at last. 
A loud report, that I at first 
mistook for a tyre-burst, was 
followed by the crash of broken 
glass and the sound of shots 
from the bus. I saw spurts 
of flame in the loopholed wall 
of a farm on the right of the 
road, and instinctively ducked. 
Our radiator was struck, and 
a column of hot water drenched 
the windscreen. I realised that 
everything depended upon the 
chauffeur, and shouted “‘ Kai! 
kai!” (Drive, drive) to him 
as loudly as I could above the 
din of the firing. The man 
drove coolly on, apparently 
insensible to the risk he was 
running, and to the fact that 
the off-fore tyre had been 
punctured. We bumped and 
rocked over the cart track at 
a speed far in excess of any- 
thing that we had hitherto 
attempted, while I spent the 
time wondering where the next 
bullet would lodge. Fortun- 
ately there was little oppor- 
tunity for contemplation, since 
the prospect of falling wounded 
into the hands of bandits in 
the frozen wilderness was too 
unpleasant to dwell upon. 

We were out of the village, 
the firing was less intense, 
and I took the opportunity 
to look behind us. Ten or 
fifteen men, mounted on ponies, 
were galloping towards us out 
of the farm, but our Jehu was 
driving so furiously that only 
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a bullet could have caught us. 
A few more desultory shots 
were fired after us, but our 
pursuers were at length lost 
to sight, and we ventured to 
halt in order to discover 
whether the car had suffered 
serious damage. The steel rim 
inside. the off-fore tyre had 
broken in two and was twisted 
round the wheel; the tyre 
had practically disappeared, 
and the wheel itself had 
assumed a curious shape. The 
radiator was empty, with an 
ugly gash on the off-side, while 
the engine was almost red-hot. 
We managed to obtain water 
by melting ice over the cylinder 
block, and plugged the hole 
in the radiator with puddled 
earth ; but this process had to 
be repeated many times during 
the remainder of the journey. 
Our so-called escort were 
nowhere to be seen; they 
neither waited for us nor took 
steps to ensure our safety. 
They were doubtless disinclined 
to test their good fortune any 
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further. We made wide de. 
tours round any villages that 
appeared on our route, and 
I did not breathe freely until 
the minarets of the Russian 
churches rose before us. Once 
we were out of danger, 
my Chinese fellow passengers 
laughed heartily, as Chinese 
always do on such occasions, 
while my Japanese companion 
observed gravely: ‘I am very 
sorry for you. I am very 
painful and wonderful for such 
inconvenience.”’ 

It was quite dark when we 
passed through the Japanese 
piquets and reached Kitaiskaya 
Street. Here I said good-bye 
to the officer and the bandit, 
handing over his incriminating 
letter to him with instructions 
to take it to the post-office 
for me. [I then drove to the 
British Consulate, feeling just 
like a captain bringing a dis- 
abled ship out of action, our 
flag still flying, our bows 
shattered and our hull listing 
noisily to starboard. 
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THE TWO VIRGINIES. 


BY CAROLINE NEAVES MUNRO. 


It was two years after the 
war that I found myself in the 
pleasant little town of Peri- 
gueux in the centre of France. 
I spent the afternoon exploring 
the town —the unexpectedly 
Byzantine cathedral, attractive 
despite its restorations, and 
the rather meagre Roman re- 
mains—glad there was not too 
much sight-seeing. 

I had turned into the café to 
read the papers and spend the 
evening in that charming conti- 
nental way in which one can 
be solitary without feeling cut 
off from the world, or pick up 
acquaintances with ease if one 
feels sociable—possibly have a 
chat with a friendly garcon if 


heis not too busy. I had only 


seated myself, however, a 
minute or two when I was 
hailed by my old friend Duncan. 
J was not altogether surprised, 
as I knew that he had been 
British Consul in one of the 
bigger towns of that part of 
France, and what more natural 
than that he should be revisiting 
his old haunts ? He greeted me 
with his usual quiet friendliness, 
and it was characteristic of him 
—though I hope not of myself 
—that the first half-hour was 
spent in talking of my affairs 
and my family and not of his. 
Then he told me he had 
rented a villa in the neigh- 
bourhood, and hoped I would 
tome back with him and spend 


the night, a proposition I as- 
sented to with pleasure. 

We sat on a little longer 
chatting and watching the 
happy open-air life of the 
French bourgeois in the central 
‘place,’ groups of friends, 
mostly ‘en famille,’ greeting 
each other, discussing politics 
and art volubly under the tree, 
taking their customary seats 
at their own special cafés, 
waited on by their own special 
garcon, greeted with some 
special sally or compliment to 
madame or mademoiselle by 
the waiter. 

Then I noticed a woman 
going from café to café dressed 
in a plain black garb something 
between that of a hospital 
nurse and a nun. She carried 
a box with her, and was evi- 
dently begging for some charity, 
and was, on the whole, well 
received. When she turned to 
our café and I could see her 
face, my idle curiosity turned 
to respectful admiration. It 
was the face of a saint, of a 
devoted idealist, tired but 
gracious and peaceful. Her 
hair was smooth and rust- 
coloured, drawn tightly back 
from a broad. white brow, her 
features perhaps too thin, but 
I hardly noticed them. I saw 
only her quick, kind smile and 
the light in her eyes that 
seemed to see something more 
than the outward form of 
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people and things. As she 
came near us, and her eyes 
rested on me a moment, I 
felt she saw something in me 
that I was only aware of myself 
at my greatest heights. 

I turned to question Duncan 
about her, but before I could 
speak he said, half in jest, half 
in earnest— 

“T’ve saved you a night’s 
lodging—so give freely, and 
Miss Ley will see it’s well 
spent.” 

The woman—Miss Ley—in- 
terposed, ‘‘ He’s a more shame- 
less beggar than I am—don’t 
be bullied.” 

I gave what I could, and as 
she passed on Duncan said— 

“ Of course, you’re dying to 
know whence she came and 
what she’s doing here. Well, 
Til tell you that to-night. 
Now we must go on our way, 
or my cook will never forgive us 
for spoiling her dinner.” 

We drove out in an anti- 
quated car to a pleasant little 
villa some five kilometres out 
of the town by the banks of 
the river. Zélie, the cook, 
threw up her hands in horror 
at the sight of a stranger for 
dinner, protesting she had noth- 
ing fit for such a distinguished 
person. Then after half an 
hour’s interval she produced 
an excellent meal, to which 
we did ample justice. 

As we sat in the garden 
afterwards my thoughts re- 
verted to the English woman 
we had seen in the café, and I 
reminded Duncan of his promise 
to*tell me all he knew of 
her, 
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* All I know—all I know — 
well, why shouldn’t I? | 
wouldn’t tell it all to people 
living here, though many know 
much of it. I myself am here 
on a visit, but formerly | 
acted as British Consul ip 
these regions, and it was ip 
that capacity I first met Vir. 
ginie Ley and heard her story, 
I will give it you as I pieced 
it out and wrote it down. It 
starts far away from Perigueux, 


In the ’nineties in London a 
Matron and a Sister of one of 
the smaller London hospitals 
were discussing one of their 
nurses. The Sister was urging 
the Matron to give her a holi- 
day. “I am sure, Matron, 
Virginie Ley will break down 
if she doesn’t have a change 
soon.” 

“* Well, we’ve all had to go 
on when very near breaking 
down; we've survived, and 
no one can say I am much the 
worse,” 

“You, yes, you're different 
from her and indeed from all 
of us (Sister knew Matron’s 
weak point). Virginie Ley will 
never be as efficient as you, 
but——” 

“But are you sure she is 
worth keeping?” putin Matron. 
“She is not one of our most 
punctual nor one of the most 
thorough of our staff.” 

“That is true,” said the 
Sister, ‘but she is the most 
unselfish, the last to spare her- 
self—and besides all that, there 
is something more——” 

“ Ah, you have noticed that, 
too; you have noticed that 
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every case that she nurses 
mends——”” 

“Mhat’s just it,’ added Sister, 
“She is invaluable ; every case 
mends, and every patient she 
nas charge. of suffers less—but 
at present that quality is leav- 
ing her; she has something on 
ner mind, and, though she 
neglects nothing, her patients 
don’t get the same benefit.” 

“Do you know what’s worry- 
ing her—love affair, home 
troubles or something ? ”’ 

“T don’t know, but I don’t 
think it’s anything of that 
kind. I think she has hardly 
any relations, though innumer- 
able friends.”’ 

“Well, Sister, send her to 
me, If she must have a rest, 
she had better go at once 
before more serious cases come 
in.” 
So Virginie Ley was sent to 
the Matron, who scolded her 
in kindly fashion for not taking 
care of herself. 

Was anything 
her ? 

“No, not exactly.” 

“ Any home troubles ? ” 

“None, Matron.” 

“ Any love affairs ? ”’ 

“Oh, dear no,” with a slight 
flush. 

“Now supposing—only sup- 
posing—I gave you a holiday, 
anywhere to go?” 

“Oh, yes,” very eagerly. 

“Going to friends —nice 
friends in a quiet place where 
you can rest ? ”’ 

“Yes —to friends,” with 
fome hesitation; and then 
eagerly, “To be allowed to go 
would rest me,” 
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** Well then, Nurse Ley, pack 
up and off with you to-morrow, 
and come back in a fortnight 
fresh and bright and well.” 

So Virginie Ley packed up 
that night and started next day 
on her self-appointed visionary 
quest. No home troubles were 
worrying her, for she had no 
home, No love affairs were 
disturbing her, for, though two 
or three men had made love to 
her, she had felt no affection for 
them, She had had a happy 
life in the home of a kind aunt, 
for she was an orphan; but 
as soon as Virginie entered 
hospital the aunt had gone 
to join a son in New Zealand, 
sorry to leave Virginie but sure 
she would never be without 
friends. Her aunt, kind and 
not unsympathetic, was sure 
Virginie would be a success in 
the world if not too unpractical. 
She little realised what a 
dreamer, more than dreamer, a 
visionary, the girl was. 

What had really been worry- 
ing the girl for the last month 
was that she had felt a call—a 
strangely vague but quite defi- 
nite call. Nearly every night 
for a week she had woken up 
feeling — nay, knowing — that 
someone wanted her, and that 
someone was called, she thought 
at first, Peregrine. She im- 
agined it was merely the hero 
of some novel she had read, 
and then she recalled a recent 
patient who bore that name, 
The name had amused her at 
the time, especially as the 
bearer of it had been a dour, 
silent Northcountryman, sen- 
sible and practical—not at all 

N 
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the gay spark the name sug- 
gested. Then it changed from 
Peregrine to Perigueux, and 
she faintly remembered there 
was such a place in France. 
What she had to do with it 
she couldn’t say, but always 
she saw in her dream the same 
pale wistful face appealing to 
her to come. And then she 
dreamt the address—6 Rue de 
Arbre —and she wondered 
what kind of a tree it was— 
one of the grey-green plantain 
trees with its patchy bark and 
the bright sunshine of the Midi 
glinting through; perhaps a 
great acacia, perhaps a solitary 
silent poplar looking as if it 
had lost its vis-a-vis or strayed 
from its formal row. Anyway, 
the address was always the 
same—6 Rue de |’Arbre, Peri- 
gueux—and the face was al- 
ways the same, and the call 
was insistent, and she seemed 
to hear it day and night till 
she could neither work by day 
nor rest by night. 

In her more rational mo- 
ments she thought she must 
be going mad, and once she 
began to confide in one of the 
nurses ; but she laughed and 
said, ‘Oh, we all get funny 
dreams and fancies! Ill tell 
you what, Nurse Ley, you get 
your leave same time as me 
and we'll go for a lark to a 
little boarding-house at Hove 
—quite select, you know, but 
always a few nice fellows there 
who like a dance or some fun ; 
do you a world of good and 
make you forget all these 
whimsies.” ; 

But Nurse Ley couldn’t, for- 
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get all these whimsies, and go 
it was that as soon as she wag 
free one Monday in February, 
she went straight from the 
hospital to Cook’s and took 
ticket to Paris. There ghe 
thought she might get some 
more information about Peri- 
gueux, or—she was not sure 
if she hoped so or not—the 
vision might leave her, and 
she would go and pay a long- 
promised visit to a friend in the 
south. The same friend had a 
cousin who kept a small hotel 
in Paris, and she could safely 
go there; that name and ad- 
dress she had written down in 
her pocket-book—an everyday 
useful address like that didn’t 
haunt her memory. She looked 
at it to make sure she had it on 
leaving Victoria, but she had 
to refresh her memory on 
arriving in Paris that evening 
before she could tell the driver 
of the fiacre to take her to 
Mme, Oliver, 10 Rue Courcelles, 

Mme. Oliver received her 
with great kindness and heaped 
every attention on her, but she 
saw at a glance that she would 
find no sympathetic confidante 
in this practical, kindly woman. 
Practical kindness, however, 
gave her the best night’s rest 
she had had for weeks, and 
though she woke with the voice 
calling in her ears and the 
appealing face fading from her 
sight, the sun was already 
streaming into her room, and 
she had a general sense of well- 
being. That sense grew 
stronger when she had drunk 
her delicious coffee and eaten 
the hot croissant and the little 
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roll brought by Suzanne. By 
the time she had dressed she 
had determined to forget all 
visions and to start next day 
to the south. She readily fell 
in with madame’s suggestion 
to take her lunch to the Bois 
and meet madame at the Jar- 
dins Zoologiques afterwards. 
She went with many injunctions 
not to wander off by herself, 
but to stay where people were 
at hand; and indeed when she 
got there she felt no tempta- 
tion to wander from the out- 
skirts of the wood, where the 
bonnes and gouvernantes and 
their little charges were sitting 
and playing in the sunshine. 
It was a brilliant morning, 
with just enough crispness in 
the air to put everyone in the 
best of humours, and the cries 
and screams of the children 
were all gay and happy. She 
moved from one seat to another, 
hearing odd scraps of conver- 
sation and rejoicing in her own 
capacity to understand a for- 
eign tongue. 

“Ah! if I were once at home 
in my dear Morbihan——” 

“ Regard me this child, what 
dirt she has now taken——” 

“Madame will this and 
madame will that, and never 
oe madame do anything her- 
self——” 

“ But I tell you, and so mon- 
sieur came back that night and 
scarcely did he ring than——” 

And so the talk went on and 
the knitting needles clicked and 
the babies slept, when she heard 
the word she almost dreaded 
now—Perigueux. It was the 
little dark bonne who was 
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talking of it—what was said 
she couldn’t catch, but impul- 
sively she leant across the fat 
full-bosomed blonde and said, 
“‘ Pardon, madame, I hear you 
speak of Perigueux; do you 
know the town ? ”’ 

“Ts it that I know it?” 

“Is it that she knows it ?”’ 
came a chorus of voices ; “‘ but 
if she is of Perigueux, and her 
father and mother.” 

“‘ Ah yes,” said the brunette 
with satisfaction, as if her 
knowledge of Perigueux was a 
great merit, ‘‘ who should know 
Perigueux but me! Since I 
was of the age of the little 
Jacqueline here have I known 
Perigueux. What a town, what 
gaiety, what goodness! Is it 
that mademoiselle will go to 
Perigueux—is it that made- 
moiselle has friends there ? ” 

Virginie Ley, forgetting her 
morning’s resolution, said with 
hesitation, ‘‘ Yes, I think I will 
go to Perigueux.” 

“Ah, mademoiselle, don’t 
waste the time to think of it 
but go to it—no one ever 
regretted it—ah, if my father 
was alive, it is he who would 
welcome mademoiselle.” 

“Do you by chance know a 
street called Rue de |’ Arbre ? ” 

“If I by chance know a 
street called Rue de |’Arbre! if 
I did not go there each Sunday 
with my father, the good 
Emile !’’—there was an approv- 
ing chorus of “Ah, each Sunday, 
with the good Emile”; and 
all beamed that one of them 
should be giving such important 
information to a distinguished 
stranger. 
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* And the good Emile, what 
did he there each Sunday ? ” 

“Tt was to see the patron, 
the old patron (chorus, ‘ The 
patron, ah yes, the patron’) 
who lived at number—let me 
see what number—five, nine 
—no, no; let me see again— 
six ; yes, six.” 

Then at that number Vir- 
ginie’s heart stood stil]. Surely 
this was a sign, and she listened 
mechanically as the vivacious 
little bonne continued—“ Yes, 
No. 6, third stage, where lived 
the patron and mademoiselle 
his daughter——” 

At that moment Jacqueline 
woke up, and woke up all the 
other little Jacquelines and 
Jeans. Hubbub and confusion, 
and the bonnes gathered their 
charges together and turned 
homewards. 

“Au revoir, mademoiselle, 
and bon voyage 4 Perigueux.” 

Virginie was too dumbfound- 
ered to respond or to ask the 
patron’s name; she sat there 
for an hour wondering at these 
coincidences, and then she 
hastened to meet good Madame 
Oliver at the Jardins Zoolo- 
giques. She felt light-hearted, 
happy—no doubts assailed her 
any longer. This call to 6 Rue 
de l’Arbre, Perigueux, was a 
real one, and it must be 
obeyed. 

The next day Virginie awoke 
with her resolution to answer 
the call unshaken, and after 
unch Madame Oliver saw her 
off from the Gare d’Orleans in 
the train for Perigueux. 

She arrived there about dusk, 
and very sensibly made up her 
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mind to dine and sleep at the 
hotel near the station. Unfor. 
tunately after dinner  ghe 
strolled into the town, and 
trying to find her way back, 
on turning a corner she came 
to a narrow street with a small 
high- walled garden in the 
middle, and in that little garden 
a tall solitary poplar! She 
knew at once this was Rue de 
l’Arbre ; she knew at once she 
couldn’t go back to the hotel; 
she must hasten on to her 
fate, whatever it might be, 
Opposite the tree was No. 6, 
She opened the great door, 
came in to a dank, cold, stone- 
flagged court with a fine, old, 
stone staircase. Out of a tiny 
dimly lit cell emerged a little 
old woman—eerily startling to 
one in a nervous state, but, of 
course, merely the concierge. 

“What stage does made- 
moiselle want ? ”’ 

What stage did she want! 
Then she remembered the bonne 
and her ‘ patron ’ — probably 
he was dead along ago, but 
perhaps the daughter was alive 
—in any case the vision had 
forgotten to mention the stage, 
the floor. 

“Ts it that mademoiselle 
hears ? What stage does made- 
moiselle want ? ”’ 

“ Third,” Virginie muttered. 

“‘ Mount, then, mademoiselle, 
but mount, you will find made- 
moiselle——” 

So mademoiselle mounted, 
with a faltering step and 
with a failing heart—what or 
whom would she find? What 
excuse could she give for call- 
ing on a total stranger at this 
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nour of the night? She half 
turned back, but the concierge 
called out, ‘“‘ Mount, made- 
moiselle—but mount.”’ 

So she found herself at the 
door; she rang, the bell re- 
sounded in the silence, and 
she felt faint with anxiety. 
The door half opened, a tim- 
orous old lady appeared, her 
head wrapped in a shawl against 
the draught. Virginie tried to 
think of something to say, felt 
she had stood there for minutes 
—or was it hours?—heard a 
voice say in tremulous glad 
excitement, ‘‘ Virginie, Vir- 
ginie, it is you, you have come 
—at last, but at last—I have 
waited so long, all these years, 
all these years———”’ 

So the vision was true: the 
wistful face, the appealing voice 
had not lied—she had been led 
aright. She felt herself drawn 
in by the old lady ; she looked 
at her, she seemed to recognise 
her face—where had she seen 
those strange, blue eyes, where 
those pale, delicate, but sunken 
features, that white hair with 
traces of its former bronze hue 
still left ? Then knowledge came 
to her and almost overwhelmed 
her—it was her own face grown 
very old, very old and worn. 

“Who are you ? ” she cried. 

“Who am J, who am I—if 
I am Virginie Sorel—and you, 
you are my daughter whom 
I have awaited so long, so 
long.” 

The younger Virginie had 
collected herself a little by 
how, enough to realise that 
there was some mistake, some 
truth here. Sorel was her 
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grandmother’s name, but this 
old lady was certainly not her 
mother, not even her grand- 
mother. She began to explain 
how she came there, who she 
was ; but she saw the old lady 
was not listening—she was sit- 
ting by her side, holding her 
hand and murmuring— 

“Ah, my daughter, I knew 
you would come—they thought 
I was mad, that I had no 
daughter; but God, the good 
God, He knew—He knew better 
—He would not leave me to 
die alone.” 

Virginie’s professional in- 
stincts now began to help her. 
The old lady was evidently con- 
fused, bewildered—not exactly 
imbecile, but with some failure 
of comprehension. So she as- 
sented, soothed her, talked to 
her as a daughter. Gradually 
the old lady’s talk became 
more and more rambling, gradu- 
ally the excitement left her and 
she grew tired and pale. 

Quickly Virginie took stock 
of the faded little room, stirred 
up the embers of the fire, chafed 
Virginie Sorel’s feet and hands, 
heated soup for her and as- 
sisted her gently to bed. The 
old lady fell asleep holding her 
hand. Virginie sat wondering 
on the strange adventure and 
presently fell asleep herself. 
In the early hours of the morn- 
ing she was awakened by a 
convulsive jerk of the old 
lady’s hand. She awoke to 
see her struggling for breath ; 
at the moment, she told me 
afterwards, she thought she 
was back in the hospital. She 
raised the old lady in her arms 
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and did all she could to relieve 
her heart; but the sudden ex- 
citement and the realisation 
of her dreams had been too 
much for Virginie Sorel, and in 
a few minutes she passed away 
quite quietly. 

Death was too familiar to 
the younger Virginie to be a 
shock to her, and she set 
to work to do those kind 
offices to the dead which custom 
demands. As she worked she 
solved the problem of who the 
old lady was—she must be the 
sister of that French grand- 
mother who had died young 
and of whose family her own 
family knew so little. Why the 
old lady should take her for a 
daughter she did not know— 
she was obviously unmarried 
and had obviously never borne 
a child, but then she was also 
obviously failing in memory 
and mind. 

What curious chance had 
guided her to her old aunt’s 
door it never entered Vir- 
ginie’s mind to ponder on; but 
then chance didn’t enter into 
her explanation of life—this 
dramatic ending to her adven- 
ture only confirmed her in her 
belief in a visionary world. 
She felt a great sense of relief, 
and the old lady looked so 
childishly happy in death that 
even that did not disturb her. 
As soon as her task was finished 
she lay down to rest, and slept 
soundly till mid-day. That 
was the day I first met Vir- 
ginie Ley, and I was summoned 
to do so by the police. 

Virginie had gone quietly in 
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the afternoon to tell the regis- 
trar of her old relative’s death, 
and to ask them to send a 
doctor to certify the death, 
The strangeness of her story 
had never entered her head. 
Her claim to _ relationship, 
and consequently inheritance, 
aroused suspicion—the old lady 
was well known to be suffering 
under the delusion that she 
had a daughter. Was it no 
delusion but a fact hushed 
up by the family? Was this 
girl that daughter’s child? 
Had she come back to claim 
relationship and been tempted 
to end poor old Virginie Sorel’s 
life ? 

There had already been an 
inquiry from the hotel about 
this mysterious stranger who 
left her case and never re- 
turned. The good landlord and 
his wife had been disquieted 
at her not returning—perhaps 
some accident, some robbery. 
Mademoiselle wore a necklet 
of pearls, but pearls of value— 
such imprudence ! 

I arrived to disentangle all 
these stories and theories. Vir- 
ginie stood there quiet and 
undismayed, the only unper- 
turbed person in the room. 
The Préfet said aside: “It is 
an appearance very sinister, 
but she is not of the criminal 
type; she has, however, the 
appearance of an ewaltée, and 
with them one never knows.” 

“ But, Préfet,” I answered, 
“has anyone been sent to in- 
vestigate and find out the 
cause of death ? ” 

** Ah, we await the doctor— 
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but I have my theories—— 

The Préfet, however, could 
not hold the field against the 
concierge. 

“ Ah, messieurs et mesdames, 
if you had but seen her creeping 
in like a thief in the night, 
and when I ask her ‘ Quel 
étage,’ all confused she stands ; 
she can hardly utter; even 
her heart failed her then; the 
wicked one, so to attack that 
poor, old, innocent one, who, 
it is true, always awaited her 
daughter; but no daughter 
had she, the poor innocent: it 
was fancy, it comforted her. 
Ever since they killed her 
peautiful young Jover—M. Ber- 
trand—since they killed him 
in wicked Paris, the night of 
the barricades, has she had 
this idea, of a little daughter 
like him. And now this wicked 
one——” 

The crowd of secretaries 
that had collected and were 
gazing with eager interest at 
the supposed murderess made 
way at this moment for the 
doctor, accompanied by two 
gendarmes. He and I and M. le 
Préfet retired into the latter’s 
private office, and the doctor 
speedily convinced him that 
Virginie Sorel’s death was due 
to heart failure, following the 
excitement of seeing her dreams 
realised. 

“Et quelle belle mort, mes- 
sieurs! She lies there with a 
happiness written on every line 
of her face that she has never 
known since ’48,” 

“Who, then,” I asked, “is 
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this young woman, and what 
brought her here ? ” 

“Well,” said the old doctor, 
who was an old friend of the 
Sorel family, “from what I 
remember of her father’s con- 
versation, and from what =I 
have seen in their family papers, 
this young Virginie must be 
the granddaughter of Virginie 
Sorel’s sister Marcelle, who mar- 
ried an Englishman John Ley 
and died at the birth of her 
son. How Virginie Ley traced 
her great-aunt I know not, but 
she must have seen some family 
documents with the name and 
address.” 

Well, to cut the matter short, 
Virginie Ley was cleared from 
any suspicion of having has- 
tened the old lady’s death, and 
indecd she became the heroine 
of the quarter. Eventually, 
when the documents proving 
her identity were procured from 
her English aunt, she inherited 
her great-aunt’s small fortune, 
and to my surprise she con- 
tinued to live on in her aunt’s 
flat. 

By the time she wrote to 
the Matron to explain her 
continued absence her leave 
was already a week overdue, 
and the Matron was too angry 
to wish to have her back. 

Then an epidemic of small- 
pox broke out among the Italian 
workmen here, and Virginie in- 
sisted on going to nurse them, 

“You can see the marks of 
her own smallpox on her face ; 
didn’t you notice ?” 

** No,” I said ; “‘ one doesn’t 
notice such things on her face 
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—one sees only her eyes and 
the expression; but has she 
been here ever since ? ” 

“Yes,” said Duncan. “She 
became a sort of heroine, sent 
to help the town in that 
awful epidemic. Last year she 
started a little hospital, and, 
as she is a Catholic, the priests 
and nuns help her.” 

“ But,” I interposed, ‘‘ how 
do you account for her arrival 
in Perigueux—was it really a 
supernatural guidance ? ”’ 

** Ah, who knows, and what 
is supernatural guidance ? Vir- 
ginie Ley has no doubt it was. 

** But it is a curious coinci- 
dence that among those papers 
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I found a letter written by her 
grandmother with the follow. 
ing passage in it— 


‘Mon pére s’est déménagé et 
est allé demeurer avec Virginie 
a 6 Rue de L’ Arbre, Periguenux. 
On m’a dit l’an dernier que 
Virginie est fiancée mais je ne 
sais pas si elle s’est_ mariée.’” 


Duncan got up abruptly, 
wished me good-bye with his 
usual kindness, but was evi- 
dently not anxious to talk 
more, 

For me Perigueux will always 
be the home of the two Vir- 
ginies. 
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ADVENTURERS IN OLD LONDON. 


BY ROBERT H. HILL. 


“Wuy, sir,” said Doctor 
Johnson, “ you find no man 
at all intellectual who is willing 
to leave London. No, sir, 
when a man is tired of London 
he is tired of life; for there 
is in London all that life can 
afford.” Boswell set down this 
conversation about the ad- 
vantages of London under the 
year 1777, and in that year 
there was living in the city a 
certain captain from Germany 
who would have agreed very 
heartily with the doctor on 
the matter. Yet it does not 
appear that Samuel Johnson 
and Captain von Archenholz, 
formerly in the service of Fred- 
erick the Great of Prussia, 
ever had an opportunity of 
meeting and discussing the city 
they both found so stimulating. 
It is strange that they did not 
meet, for Captain von Archen- 
holz lived long in Johnson’s 
London, made a great many 
friends and studied the life of 
the city in many of its aspects. 
This German captain possessed 
the two qualifications which 
he said were the only ones 
necessary for a foreigner to 
be happy in the realm of 
King George the Third —a 
sound knowledge of English 
and enough money to enable 


him to keep up appearances in 
a country where most things 
were dear. He happened also 
to be a keen observer of men 
and events, a lover of a good 
piece of gossip and a sincere 
admirer of England. The three 
fat little volumes which he 
wrote about it all and published 
at Leipzig two years before the 
outbreak of the French Revolu- 
tion ' would seem to have been 
somewhat neglected by modern 
students of that age. A much 
shortened translation of von 
Archenholz’s book, made not 
from the original German but 
from a French version of it, 
was printed in London in 1789, 
under the title ‘A Picture of 
England, by Mr d’Archenholz, 
formerly a captain in the service 
of the King of Prussia.’ Except 
through this imperfect version, 
the book never became known 
to English readers. The neglect 
in which it has been allowed 
to remain is a little surprising 
when we compare it with what 
befell the work of that other 
German writer on England, 
Charles P. Moritz, the young 
Prussian pastor, who in 1782 
wrote his ‘ Travels, chiefly on 
Foot, through several Parts of 
England.’ Moritz spent only 
seven weeks in this country, 





1 ‘England und Italien,’ by J. W. von Archenholz, Leipzig, 1787. 
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at a time when von Archenholz 
had already been living in 
England for years, and he 
certainly could not have ob- 
tained in his short tour any- 
thing of the intimate knowledge 
of Englishmen and English 
ways that the Prussian cap- 
tain possessed. Yet the young 
pastor’s record of his English 
holiday went through two Eng- 
lish editions—in 1795 and 1797 
—and has since been several 
times reprinted. 

Von Archenholz not only 
gives us the results of much 
close observation of the English 
manners and customs of his 
time but also, as has been said 
above, he loves a story. In 
his book, little gleams of light 
fall on the forgotten figures of 
men and women who lived and 
talked and sometimes embarked 
on strange adventures in a 
London that is, in many re- 
spects, as dead as the London 
of Wren, Pepys and Rochester, 
or even as the London of 
Chaucer and Whittington and 
John of Gaunt. 

Those who interested von 
Archenholz were people whose 
names and stories have little 
place in history, but in their 
own day they provided the 
coffee-houses with as much 
food for chatter as did Chatham 
or North, Washington or Lord 
George Gordon. Of such was 


Doctor Graham the Scottish 
magician, the traitor Sayre, and 
that most mystifying of French- 
men, the Chevalier d’Eon. Our 
captain came to have a per- 
sonal acquaintance with some 
of the adventurers whose tales 
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he was afterwards to tell, 
Sometimes he did not actually 
meet the odd characters of 
whom he wrote, but heard 
intimate accounts of them from 
friends who had known them, 
In other cases it was only 
through listening to the talk 
in the coffee-houses that he 
came to hear of men whose 
escapades had set the town 
talking, like that Captain de 
Champigny who, having fought 
against England in the Seven 
Years’ War, came over to this 
country in the ’sixties and made 
himself a king among the 
beggars of London. No man, 
probably, before Champigny’s 
time or after it ever went 
begging from house to house 
in his own coach and pair. 
This ex-captain of France did 
it, and von Archenholz tells 
us that he did it successfully 
for eleven long years. It was 
said of him that he understood 
his job so well that even folks 
who were not naturally open- 
handed loosened the strings of 
their purses. We are left to 
guess what story of misfortune 
could have succeeded in touch- 
ing the Londoners’ hearts when 
it was told by a caller whose 
coach stood waiting for him 
at the foot of the steps. Evi- 
dently it did not always succeed 
in its purpose, for when honest 
begging failed Champigny tried 
other tactics, apparently with 
unfailing success. He told ofa 
project of his for the publication 
of a great History of England, 
which only his poverty kept 
from reaching the printer's 
hands. He told it so well, 
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with so much appearance of 
enthusiasm, that citizens who 
had withstood all his previous 
appeals succumbed at last and 
allowed Champigny to add their 
names to his list of subscribers 
to the new English history. 
Then the king of beggars re- 
entered his coach and drove 
away with another guinea in 
his pocket—drove away to write 
history. For Champigny, who 
was an artist in deception, 
actually published a volume 
or two of his massive history. 
A lesser man would have been 
content to go on hoodwinking 
the public with a plausible 
story as long as the public 
would be gulled, but the clever 
Frenchman understood his pro- 
fession better than that. If 
it had not been so, he would 
never have had a coach of his 
own in which to ride. 

It was small wonder that 
von Archenholz thought King 
George’s subjects free with their 
money to a degree he had 
not known at home in Germany. 
The success of Champigny’s 
exploits was not particularly 
to the credit of the Londoners, 
but another affair came to von 
Archenholz’s notice which con- 
vinced him that generosity was 
a@ very prominent trait in the 
English character. This was 
the affair of the emigrants, 
which affected him the more 
because it concerned some of 
his own countrymen. ‘There 
was in Germany at the time 
a strong impulse towards emi- 
gration, and in 1765 a wealthy 
German nobleman of whose 
hame there is no record offered 
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to transport to the New World, 
and to set up there at his own 
expense, a large company of 
poor people from the Palatinate 
and Swabia. He shipped a 
crowd numbering about eight 
hundred men, women and chil- 
dren from their homes to Lon- 
don, butit was then that the plan 
went astray. On the day when 
the emigrants disembarked, the 
philanthropist who had brought 
them to England disappeared. 
Whether his money or his enthu- 
siasm failed him at this last 
moment, or whether some mys- 
terious disaster overtook him, 
is a question that can never be 
answered. It is only certain 
that his charges never saw him 
again. They found themselves 
stranded in London, without 
money, food or lodging, and 
among the whole eight hundred 
there was not one who knew 
English. In Goodman’s fields, 
an open space among the mean 
streets around the port, they 
rigged up for themselves such 
shelter as they could, and there, 
to the amazement of the neigh- 
bourhood, this crowd of ragged 
foreigners whose presence was 
a mystery to everyone lay 
encamped for the next two 
days. <A baker’s boy, full of 
the curiosity of his kind, 
wandered into the camp on 
the second morning and found 
some of the abandoned emi- 
grants weak and exhausted 
with hunger. The boy at 
once distributed among them 
the contents of his baskets, 
and was overwhelmed with 
expressions of gratitude in a 
language of which he did not 
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know one word. Shortly after- 
wards another visitor appeared 
on the scene. This time it was 
a fellow countryman of the 
exiles, the German pastor of 
that Lutheran church on Lud- 
gate Hill where, seventeen years 
afterwards, young Pastor Moritz 
preached during his English 


holiday. Thus for the first 
time since their coming 
to England these Swabian 


peasants were able to explain 
their miserable plight to some- 
one who could understand the 
tale. 

The result of the pastor’s 
visit was that on the following 
morning there appeared in the 
London newspapers an account 
of the emigrants’ misadventures 
and of their present abandoned 
condition. By nine o’clock 
that morning the pastor held 
in his hands the first-fruits of 
his appeal, a banknote for 
one hundred pounds; the gift 
was anonymous, but our cap- 
tain heard afterwards that it 
came from the aged Countess 
of Chesterfield. All through 
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that morning the guineas and 
banknotes poured in, for the 
story had appealed immediately 
to English sympathies. Crowds 
flocked to the camp at Good- 
man’s fields. Doctors, chemists 
and interpreters arrived, and 
certain coffee-houses were ap- 
pointed for receiving subscrip- 
tions. Before mid-day the 
exiles were brought away from 
their wretched encampment, 
fed and provided with shelter, 
and still money rained upon 
the pastor. When von Archen- 
holz saw the subscription list 
he found it headed by a gift 
of £1000 from the king, and 
there were more than twenty 
subscriptions of over £100 each. 
It was reported to be the biggest 
subscription list ever known 
in England. The total sum 
proved enough to keep the 
emigrants comfortable in Lon- 
don for five months, and after- 
wards to send them in special 
ships across the Atlantic to 
Carolina, equipped with every- 
thing they needed for beginning 
life in the colonies. 


I. 


Captain von Archenholz’s 
thoughts may not improbably 
have strayed back to those 
eight hundred of his fellow 
countrymen as he made his 
way towards one of his favourite 
coffee-houses on an evening 
some years later, when the long 
threatened war between Eng- 
land and her American colonies 
had become a gloomy reality. 


He may well have wondered 
what those German settlers 
were thinking about it all, 
and which side they had taken 
in the bitter quarrel between 
the land of their adoption and 
the far-away country that 
had once treated them 80 
generously. 

Everywhere the captain went 
he found evidences of the 
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unpopularity of the war ; wher- 
ever he went in London, people 
railed against it and against 
the ministry. Not long before, 
he had gone down to West- 
minster, a8 he was fond of 
doing, and had heard the gout- 
crippled but still formidable 
Chatham denouncing the policy 
of the Government. Chatham 
had impressed him deeply, and 
when he left the House he 
had scribbled a few notes in 
order to retain his impression 
of the famous English states- 
man. “ The charm with which 
he spoke and his noble bearing 
transported all hearts, and pro- 
duced in the hearers a kind of 
frenzy of enthusiasm,’ von 
Archenholz wrote. “ He usu- 
ally began to speak softly, 
and by-and-by his ardour 
mounted until it  over- 
whelmed all like a rushing 
stream. His voice was pene- 
trating, and he knew how to 
measure it in such a way that 
his words were always intelli- 
gible and not a word was lost. 
It is the opinion of experienced 
contemporaries that in his 
middle years no actor, not even 
Garrick, surpassed him in the 
use of gesture. By reason of 
his natural charm he could not 
fail to please in any situation, 
not even when he appeared in 
Parliament with a crutch and 
spoke while sitting.”’ 

Now, that day there had 
come the news of the banker, 
Sayre, with its surprising new 
evidence of the popular dislike 
of the American War. When 
the captain reached his coffee- 


house he found the whole place 
buzzing with the story. Sayre 
had been arrested that morn- 
ing on a charge of high treason. 
He had plotted, it was said, 
to seize King George while the 
king was out driving, and to 
hold him a prisoner in the 
Tower of London until he 
had given assurances that his 
Ministers’ policy of coercing 
the New England colonies 
should be abandoned, and that 
immediate steps should be 
taken to bring the hateful war 
to an end. It was a bold 
plan, everyone at the coffee- 
house agreed, but the majority 
seemed to find it neither ridi- 
culous nor at all discreditable 
to Sayre. If its author was 
not looked upon actually as a 
hero, it was evident that most 
of the company regarded him 
with respect and with at least 
some sympathy. Von Archen- 
holz tried to learn more of 
him; he was told that Sayre 
was an American by birth, and 
that he had formerly been 
Sheriff of London. 

Seeing that von Archenholz 
had not yet heard the story in 
detail, his neighbour began to 
tell it all afresh. The plot, 
he said, had been betrayed to 
the Earl of Rochford by Sayre’s 
friend, Captain Richardson, an 
officer in the Guards, to whom 
Sayre had confided part of his 
plans. The earl had sent to 
arrest Sayre at once, giving 
orders that the prisoner should 
be brought to his house. Be- 
fore leaving his home, however, 
Sayre had found opportunity 
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to send word to his solicitor 
telling him of his arrest and 
whither he was being taken. 
In the presence of the Earl of 
Rochford, who had summoned 
Judge Fielding and Captain 
Richardson to be present at 
the interrogation, Sayre boldly 
denied the accusation in every 
point, and wondered how long 
it would be before his solicitor 
could come to his aid. He 
had not long to wait, for the 
lawyer had hurled himself into 
his coach immediately on re- 
ceiving Sayre’s message, and 
he reached the Earl of Roch- 
ford’s house almost as soon as 
the interrogation began. He 
sent in an urgent message to 
be allowed to speak to his client 
without delay. His message 
was carried to the earl, who 
returned word that he could 
not see Sayre until the inquiry 
was ended. The solicitor, con- 
scious that the law was 
at his back, shook his head 
impatiently and sent a second 
message to the effect that it 
was vitally important for him 
to see his client forthwith. 

At this point in the story 
von Archenholz seems to have 
given vent to his amazement 
in a guttural ‘‘ Ach, himmel !”’ 
or some similar outburst. The 
power of the English law con- 
tinually amazed him, but that 
a mere solicitor should thus 
have dared to beard a Minister 
of State in his own house, 
and where the case was one 
of high treason, astounded 
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him. In von Archenholz’s own 
country, he knew well, the least 
unpleasant thing that could 
have happened to that lawyer 
would have been that a flunkey 
would have thrown him out of 
the window. But that, of course, 
was not the way in which such 
a story was likely to end in 
this extraordinary country. His 
neighbour, in answer to his 
exclamation of surprise, ex- 
plained that the Minister, as 
much as anyone else, would 
hesitate to defy the law by 
refusing a prisoner the right 
to see his solicitor. Thus 
Sayre’s lawyer was admitted 
to the interrogation, and at 
once told his client that he 
was not obliged to make any 
defence at this stage in the 
proceedings. Sayre turned to 
the earl and said that he would 
follow this advice, whereupon 
the inquiry came abruptly to 
an end and the prisoner was 
removed to the Tower. 

A little later the worthy 
von Archenholz received an 
even greater surprise. He 
learned at the coffee-house that, 
for political reasons, it had 
been decided not to proceed 
with the case against Sayre, 
who, at liberty again after six 
days’ confinement in the Tower, 
had at once brought an action 
against the Earl of Rochford 
on the ground that his arrest 
and the proceedings against 
him had been conducted il- 
legally. He won his case, and 
the earl was fined £3000. 
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It was probably at the coffee- 
house also that our captain 
frst heard of the Scotsman, 
Doctor James Graham, and his 
Temple of Health, situated in 
the Royal Adelphi Terrace be- 
tween Blackfriars and West- 
minster bridges, a8 sumptuous 
a piece of charlatanry as ever 
fascinated London society and 
made a fortune for its inventor. 
Von Archenholz tells us that 
the sum of £16,000 was spent 
on equipping this place with 
the utmost §magnificence. 
Shimmering electric _ fires, 
transparent glasses of all col- 
ours, costly vases full of sweet- 
smelling substances, were all 
designed to appeal to the senses 
of the doctor’s rich clients. 
For the price of a guinea, 
Graham supplied his customers 
with some printed rules of 
health. Judging by our cap- 
tain’s quotations from this pre- 
scription, it can scarcely be 
said to have justified its price. 
Graham recommended his 
clients to go to bed betimes, 
to rise early and not to cover 
the bedroom windows with 
shutters, so that the light— 
more especially the moonlight 
—might enter freely. For an- 
other guinea the doctor was 
prepared to supply a bottle 
of something that went by 
the pretentious name of ‘ celes- 
tial balsam.’ If these things 
failed, the quack had yet his 
trump card to play. He con- 
fided in a low tone that there 
was still another remedy, and 


one that he had never known to 
fail. 

“Tt is,” he said, a 
wonderful heavenly bed. I 
call it my magnetico-electric 
bed. It is the first and only 
one which exists in the world. 
It stands in a large and magni- 
ficent room on the second floor, 
and in a neighbouring cabinet 
there is a cylinder through 
which life-giving warmth is 
conducted into the room, as 
well as healing vapours and 
oriental spices; they are all 
brought in through glass tubes. 
The celestial bed itself stands 
on six massive transparent col- 
umns. The bedclothes of purple 
and sky-blue satin are spread 
over mattresses scented with 
Arabic and other Eastern es- 
sences, and they are bejewelled 
as in the chamber of the 
favourite sultana in an Eastern 
harem. My bed is the outcome 
of long and untiring industry, 
and it cost an incalculable sum. 
Neither I nor my servants 
have any need to know who 
it is that sleeps in this room, 
which I call the sanctum sanc- 
torum. The celestial bed is 
never shown to those who, out 
of mere curiosity, come to see 
the rest of my apparatus.” 

From some place unseen there 
would steal upon the ears the 
softest music, the sounds of 
sweet voices, and sometimes. 
the strains of a great organ. 
Those who desired to enter 
this place of magic were to 
inform him in writing, en- 
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closing a banknote for fifty that he made the spectator 
pounds, when they would re- pay a crown apiece...., 4 
ceive a ticket of admission. woman, invisible, warbled to 
Von Archenholz did not be- clarionets on the stairs. The 
lieve that of all the hundreds decorations are pretty and odd; 
who spent a night in that and the apothecary, who comes 
room there was one who really up a trap-door for no purpose 
believed that the celestial bed since he might as well come 
had miraculous qualities. He upstairs, is a novelty. The 
said that it would be most electrical experiments are noth- 
unjust to the English to im- ing at all singular, and a poor 
agine them to be so credulous air-pump that only bursts a 
as that. No, almost everybody bladder pieces out the farce.” 
saw the glittering farce for | Ourcaptain, however, thought 
exactly what it was. Doctor betterof Doctor Graham’sshow- 
Graham and the rich, sensation- manship. ‘“‘ Graham seems to 
loving Englishmen who patron- have had so good an under- 
ised his Temple understood one standing of human nature, and 
another perfectly well. Von of this strange city of London, 
Archenholz was persuaded from that his enterprise could not 
what he had heard and seen well have failed.” 
of the excitement caused by At last, when his fortune was 
Doctor Graham’s invention that made and he had grown weary 
if the doctor had constructed of his own magic, the Scottish 
two celestial beds instead of doctor went out of business. 
one, neither of them would He announced in March 1784 
ever have lacked tenants during that his Temple of Health was 
the space of years when Graham _ to be closed down and that all 
carried on his strange business. its strange equipment would 
One of the first of those who be publicly sold. Even the 
crowded to hear Doctor Graham celestial bed itself was to come 
lecture and to see the marvels underthe hammer. The glitter- 
of the Temple of Health was ing mystery that had held 
Horace Walpole, who said that fashionable London under its 
it was the most impudent spell was seen for the first time 
puppet show he ever saw, “and in the commonplace light of 
the mountebank himself the a public auction room. The 
dullest of his profession, except disenchantment was complete. 


IV. 


If Captain von Archenholz wizard from Scotland, there 
never became personally ac- was another individual in the 
quainted with the master- London of that day who m 
beggar, Champigny, the plot- terested him more than aly 
ting banker, Sayre, or the of them, and of whom he could 
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write from personal knowledge. 
This was the romantic emissary 
from the court of Versailles, 
the Chevalier d’Eon; one-half 
of the town was firmly per- 
suaded that he was a woman 
in disguise, while the other 
half argued and wagered with 
equal conviction in favour of 
his masculine sex. Although 
our captain was often in his 
society he never found an 
answer to the riddle, and to 
the end he was obliged to 
admit that the true sex of this 
strange French diplomat re- 
mained a matter of doubt. 


Von Archenholz’s account of- 


the Chevalier d’Eon takes us 
back, in its beginning, to the 
year 1762, when England’s 
seven years of victorious war 
had just reached their close, 
when the London mobs were 
shouting and scrawling abuse 
of the country’s new master, 
the Earl of Bute, and when 
the Peace of Paris was about 
to close the quarrel between 
England and France. It was 
to sign that treaty on behalf 
of his master, King Louis XV., 
that the Duc de Nivernais 
crossed the Channel and 
brought with him as his secre- 
tary the Chevalier d’Eon. Their 
arrival in England was marked 
by an incident which, although 
it has nothing to do with 
d’Eon’s subsequent history, 
deeply impressed our German 
captain and caused his ad- 
miration for the English char- 
acter to mount still higher. 
The duke, weary after the 
sea passage, stopped his coach 
outside the largest tavern in 
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Canterbury and announced that 
he would travel no farther 
towards London that night. 
His retinue had gone ahead, 
and only d’Eon and a couple 
of servants remained with him. 
When the morning came and 
the duke’s coach stood waiting 
before the tavern door, a bow- 
ing landlord presented the duke 
with his bill for the night’s 
lodging. The Duc de Nivernais 
glanced at it and then was 
seen to give a start of astonish- 
ment. He was quite silent for 
a moment, standing thought- 
fully with the sheet of paper 
in his hand; and then, with- 
out making any comment, he 
handed the account to d’Eon. 
The Chevalier stared at it, 
then at the duke and then 
towards the landlord, waiting 
to hear the explanation of the 
ridiculous mistake—for the 
charge for that night’s lodging 
was set down at fifty guineas ! 

“Fifty guineas?’ he mur- 
mured, when no one else spoke. 

The landlord bowed again. 
“ Fifty guineas, mounseer,’’ he 
stated. 

“Pay the bill and let us 
go,” the duke said curtly, 
and turned away to his coach. 
D’Eon began reluctantly to 
count the fat gold coins into 
the grasping landlord’s hand. 
He hated to be thus swindled, 
but he saw well that his chief 
was diplomatic in paying the 
exorbitant charge without 
making a fuss. If Nivernais 
had been visiting England as a 
private individual it would have 
been very different; but the 
envoy of a defeated country 
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coming to seek as favourable 
a peace as he could get would 
scarcely wish to mark his arrival 
by a dispute over a tavern bill. 
No doubt it was exactly on that 
calculation that this greedy 
host had drawn up his bill. 

The duke made no allusion 
to the distasteful subject when 
d’Eon joined him in the coach ; 
it was obvious that he chose 
to regard the incident as closed. 
The affair, however, was not 
destined to end there. A few 
days after his arrival in London 
the French envoy received a 
letter bearing the signatures 
of many leading citizens of 
Canterbury. They had heard, 
they said, of the fraud that had 
been perpetrated upon him. 
It had caused the utmost in- 
dignation in Canterbury, all 
the more because they con- 
sidered that the very honour 
of the nation had been be- 
smirched. They hoped that 
the duke would on no account 
let the matter rest there, but 
would take steps to bring this 
swindler to justice. 

The envoy of King Louis 
replied to the Canterbury 
townsmen, thanking them grace- 
fully for their unlooked-for 
partisanship, but assuring them 
that he had not the least 
intention of bringing the case 
into a court of law. (Indeed 
he would have seen himself 
robbed of fifty times fifty 
guineas before he would have 
let himself become embroiled 
in an English lawsuit at such 
a time as this.) 

The Canterbury men, how- 
ever, were not prepared to let 
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justice go by default in that 
way. They called another 
meeting, shook their heads over 
the duke’s letter and decided 
to take matters into their own 
hands. The tavern was the 
best and most expensive in 
Canterbury, its clientéle was 
drawn from among the very 
well-to-do, and it was the 
centre of social life among 
the wealthy young bloods of 
the city, who used its rooms 
for the meetings of their clubs 
and societies. Now, inexplic- 
ably to the horrified landlord, 
all this patronage ceased 
abruptly. The inn which until 
then had been so full of life 
was all at once deserted. The 
cooks and chamber-maids idled 
in the kitchen, for there was 
no one to call for meals or for 
attendance ; the ostlers loafed 
in the yard, gossiping and suck- 
ing straws, their hands thrust 
into their pockets and their 
vacant gaze fixed upon the 
empty stables. The familiar 
sounds of song and of voices 
that were loud in the heat of 
wine and argument no longer 
came from behind the closed 
doors of the tavern’s upper 
rooms. The landlord sat with 
his wife in their private par- 
lour; at first he was merely 
puzzled, but then a dawning 
suspicion showed itself in his 
face. He sent his servants out 
to make cautious inquiries in 
the town, and when he had their 
reports his suspicion was con- 
firmed. The townsmen, he 
learned to his great astonish- 
ment, resented the smart 
stroke of business he had done 
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at the expense of the frog- 
eating Frenchman. It baffled 
him to understand why. He 
defended himself on the ground 
that there were plenty of other 
people in England who had 
taken booty enough from the 
French during these last seven 
years of war, and he saw no 
reason Why he, too, should be 
denied his own small share of 
the loot. The peace, after all, 
was not signed yet. He told 
his wife as he went surlily to 
ped that all would be as usual 
again by the morrow. 

When the morrow came, 
however, he found that he 
and his inn were still isolated. 
He perceived that if his 
fllow townsmen continued 


their boycott, he would lose 
the Frenchman’s fifty guineas 
many times over. 


He soon 
learned that his punishment 
was indeed to continue; for 
word came to him that the 
societies which had abandoned 
his premises had taken rooms 
permanently in rival taverns. 
Then panic stripped him of all 
pride and he went out into the 
town, visiting his clients, offer- 
ing to reduce his charges, 
Pleading with them not to 
bring him to beggary ; but all 
in vain. The citizens were not 
to be appeased by a fellow who 
had brought dishonour on their 
tity and on their nation, and 
they imposed the full punish- 
ment which they deemed that 
his dishonesty had merited. In 
afew months’ space, creditors 
were swarming upon the un- 
happy landlord, and the once 
flourishing inn was stripped of 
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all it contained. Its beggared 
owner fled from the cathedral 
city for ever, and in London 
took service a8 a waiter in 
another man’s hostelry, an oc- 
cupation in which he continued 
for the rest of his days. 

While Nemesis descended on 
the Canterbury landlord, the 
French ambassador and the 
courtly Chevalier d’Eon, whose 
advent had been his undoing, 
prospered in their diplomatic 
activities. A peace that was 
better than their exhausted 
country might have hoped for 
was signed and ratified, and 
the Duc de Nivernais_re- 
crossed the Channel to receive 
the thanks of a grateful king 
and ministry. D’Eon stayed 
on in London, and, pending 
the arrival of the new ambas- 
sador, Count de Guerchy, he 
wielded the full powers of 
ambassador. 

At the source of all the 
Chevalier’s subsequent troubles 
was the deplorable fact that 
he and the new ambassador 
could not get on _ together. 
They had never liked each 
other, and now that the diplo- 
matic reshuffle in Paris threw 
them into closer association 
the aversion they felt for each 
other made life difficult for 
both of them. D’Eon had 
excellent qualities; he had 
courage, high intelligence, loy- 
alty and a strong sense of duty 
towards his country. Unfortu- 
nately he was also a poseur. 
His head was as full as Don 
Quixote’s of romantic ideas 
about the age of chivalry, and 
he affected so much what he 
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supposed to be the knightly 
manners of old time that he 
appeared more than a little 
ridiculous to the eminently 
reasonable age in which he lived. 
To the Comte de Querchy, 
whose intelligence was mediocre 
and whose manners were coarse 
—he owed the ambassadorship 
solely to his friendship with 
the Duc de Praslin, the ruling 


On 25th November 1764 that 
tireless letter writer, Horace 
Walpole, sat at Strawberry 
Hill writing to the Earl of 
Hertford in Paris. ‘‘ Wilkes,”’ 
he wrote, “is outlawed, d’Eon 
run away, and Churchill dead 
—till some new genius arises, 
you must take up operas, and 
pensions, and seven footmen. 
But patience! Your country 
is seldom sterile long.” 

The Chevalier d’Eon had 
indeed run away, and he had 
not taken flight without good 
cause. He had fled from noth- 
ing less than the threaten- 
ing shadow of the Bastille. 
Guerchy, who was prepared to 
go to any lengths in his hatred 
of d’Eon, had accused him to 
Paris of misconduct while he 
had been at the head of the 
embassy, and the court of Ver- 
sailles had listened to the ac- 
cusations. It might have been 


otherwise if the powerful Duc 
de Choiseul, who had always 
been the Chevalier’s friend and 
patron, had said a word in his 
favour, but the duke now left 
D’Eon re- 


him to his fate. 
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Minister in Paris—d’Eon’s rom. 
antic affectations were intensely 
irritating. Trouble began be. 
tween them almost as soon ag 
the new ambassador arrived ; 
for he complained that d’Eon 
had been reckless with the 
funds of the embassy, and 
refused to be appeased even 
when the Chevalier produced hig 
accounts and receipted bills. 


ceived orders to resign his 
appointment and return to 
Paris, and private letters which 
reached him at the same time 
left no doubt that a dungeon 
in the Bastille would be ready 
for him when he arrived there. 
In the circumstances the 
Chevalier was hardly to be 
blamed for disregarding the 
orders of his Government. His 
diplomatic career was ruined, 
and the country which he had 
served so loyally and so suc 
cessfully—he had had no small 
share in securing the favourable 
terms of the Treaty of Paris— 
had no better reward to give 
him than an underground apart- 
ment in the State prison. He 
swung violently and passion- 
ately over from intense loyalty 
to an extremity of disloyalty. 
He said that he was no longer 
a@ Frenchman, and constantly 
repeated to those of his friends 
who were still in touch with 
him the principle that was to 
guide his future actions: “ La, 
ou il n’y a point de patrie, il 
n’est plus de citoyen.” 
Acting up to his new pril- 
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ciple, d’Hon reappeared in order 
to explode a bomb that rever- 
perated through the two courts 
at Richmond and at Versailles. 
He declared that the Treaty 
of Paris had been bought by 
France! He was perfectly 
ready, he added, to name the 
high-placed personages on each 
side of the Channel between 
whom large sums had passed 
in 1762 in order that France 
might obtain a less humiliating 
peace. 

The result of this disclosure 
seems to have been, as one 
night have expected, a sensa- 
tion of the first order. The 
two courts were furious, the 
coffee - houses intrigued and 
loquacious. Two circumstances 
helped to bear out d’Eon’s ac- 
cusation. It came to be known 
that there existed a letter 
written from London to Praslin 


at the time of the peace 
negotiations in which Nivernais 
said that both he and d’EKon 
were engaged in a business 


they did not like. <A fact that 
was considered far more damn- 
ing, however, was the discovery 
that no proceedings were to be 
taken against the Chevalier, 
even though the spokesmen of 
the court went about declaring 
that he was the grossest of 
slanderers. D’EKon retorted 
that he was quite ready to 
make public the exact amount 
of the bribes, with the names of 
those concerned, and that he 
would bring proof of what he 
claimed. When, after that, he 
was still left at large, there 
seemed only one inference to 
be drawn; and the political 
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gossips at the coffee-houses 
did not hesitate to draw it. 
The event gave a new 
stimulus to the popular anger 
against the Peace of Paris. 
It blazed up almost as hotly 
now a8 when the terms of 
the treaty were first known, 
two years before. The town 
waited excitedly for the French- 
man’s scandalous revelations 
and speculated that this or that 
famous name would be found 
in the list of those who had 
pocketed the French gold and 
arranged that such and such 
a piece of conquered territory 
should return into the posses- 
sion of his Majesty King Louis 
XV. But the town waited and 
speculated in vain. The damn- 
ing disclosures never came. 
Instead, there went from mouth 
to mouth in the coffee-houses 
the tale of how the Chevalier 
d’Eon, formerly the very soul 
of honour, had in his turn 
allowed golden guineas to be 
slipped surreptitiously into his 
hand, and had promised a 
number of extremely eminent 
personages that their secrets 
would be safe with him. He 
could have offered some excuse 
at least for succumbing to 
the temptation ; he had been 
abominably used by the French 
court, and, having lost his 
employment, he found himself 
desperately poor. Even after 
he had allowed himself to be 
bribed to silence, the dis- 
credited diplomatist still found 
himself in an unhappy plight. 
Both the courts hated him as a 
traitor, and the French court 
was still so eager to put it 
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out of his power to make mis- 
chief that spies had been sent 
to London to dog his steps 
and to try to find means of 
luring him over to France. 
Public opinion as it made itself 
heard in the coffee-houses spoke 
of him with contempt as a 
traitor who had allowed himself 
to be bought off from con- 
summating his treachery. 
People said that if he had 
either told nothing, or told all, 
they could still have respected 
him. 

The Chevalier was well aware 
of his danger. He took lodg- 
ings in a poor part of the city, 
and never ventured abroad 
after dark unless he had several 
companions with him. He 
knew that the Ministers in 
Paris would gladly have learned 
that he was dead and had taken 
his discreditable secrets with 
him to the grave ; he knew that 
spies were on his track, and 
knew, too, that he might at 
any time meet with a dark and 
mysterious death. How was 
it that he knew all that the 
Ministers plotted against him 
over in France almost as soon 
as their plans were laid? The 
answer is one of those queer 
circumstances connected with 
d’Eon which greatly mystified 
Captain von Archenholz and 
many others who knew the 
Chevalier. For there was one 
at the court of Versailles who 
had not turned against d’Eon 
nor shared in the general exe- 
cration of him. That one was 
King Louis XV. Throughout 
those dark days there continued 
to arrive at the mean lodging- 
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house where the Chevalier 
lurked in hiding letters ip the 
handwriting of the King g 
France himself, and every plot 
that was hatched at the coungj 
board was betrayed immedi. 
ately to its intended victin 
by the king. It was in troth 
a strange situation. The 
ruined and discredited diplo. 
matist, haunted by the spies 
of the Government he had 
betrayed, yet had his own spy 
in the very centre of hig 
enemies’ counsels —and_ that 
spy was the monarch who sat 
at the head of the council 
table. 

It may have been that the 
people of the house where 
d’Eon lodged stumbled on this 
secret and gossiped with their 
friends ; it may have been that 
the Chevalier himself was in- 
discreet, or it may have been 
from some other cause, but 
before long the secret of this 
intimate correspondence _be- 
tween King Louis and _ the 
ruined Minister leaked out. 
The rumour of it travelled 
rapidly round the town, and 
very soon there was added to 
it a still more curious report. 
At this time it began to be 
said—no one knew where the 
story had originated—that the 
courtly Chevalier with whom 
King Louis corresponded was, 
in fact, a woman. Men told 
one another that they had 
met other men who had heard 
at second-hand that when the 
Chevalier d’Eon was serving 
his country in Warsaw and in 
St Petersburg he had always 
worn women’s clothes. 
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While this remarkable story 
fluttered round the stock ex- 
change, the coffee-houses and 
drawing-rooms, d’Eon himself 
went to a London magistrate 
and accused the ambassador, 
de Guerchy, of a plot to poison 
him in his own home by means 
of a bottle of champagne doc- 
tored with opium. He said 
that he had received full details 
of the plot against his life from 
a private but utterly reliable 
source, and that he was ready 
to swear to all the circum- 
stances in a court of law. 

De Guerchy chuckled when 
he heard of the charge that 
had been brought against him. 
He cracked jokes on the sub- 
ject with his friends. He 
framed his opinions about Eng- 
lish law on what he was ac- 
eustomed to at home in France, 
and he felt not the slightest 
anxiety about his position. 
Without an instant’s doubt 
he assumed that, even if the 
charge had been brought by 
a@ much more powerful person 
and a person of unblemished 
character, he—his Most Chris- 
tian Majesty’s ambassador in 
England—would still have 
stood well out of reach of the 
law. It was only when he 
began to joke about the affair 
with a high-placed member of 
the English Government that 
he was awakened to the danger 
of his position. The Minister 
Ttefused to laugh with de 
Guerchy and pointed out very 
seriously that, the charge 


having been laid, there was 
no power in England that 
could save him from appearing 
to answer it in a court of law. 
The horrified ambassador ap- 
pealed and expostulated, but 
he was assured that there could 
be no escape for him. The 
great joke had quite suddenly 
ceased to be a joke. He 
stamped about and declared 
that he would in no cirecum- 
stances so degrade himself, so 
lower his own and his Govern- 
ment’s dignity, as to go and 
stand upon his trial before an 
English judge. The Minister 
argued that to go to court and 
clear himself of the horrible 
accusation could only redound 
to his credit in the end, but 
still de Guerchy stamped, waved 
his hands in indignant protest 
and refused to do anything of 
the kind. The Minister looked 
doubtfully at the ambassador, 
and his lurking doubt as to 
whether, after all, de Guerchy 
could clear himself suddenly 
became almost a certainty. 
He said that he understood 
the case was to be heard within 
a few days; if his Excellency 
was really determined to persist 
in his course, influences could 
be brought to bear in order 
that the hearing might be 
deferred for perhaps a week 
or two. That would allow his 
Excellency time to get out of 
the country. 

De Guerchy stared, gulped, 
and was silent. Then, as the 
complete finality of what had 
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been said impressed itself on 
his mind, he nodded hastily 
and shuffled uncomfortably out 
of the room. 

Within a few days he had 
left England for ever, stealing 
away to the coast by night 
like any common criminal slink- 
ing out of reach of the law. 
The ignominy of the affair 
weighed on his spirit until it 
crushed it, and when he died 
a short time afterwards it was 
thought that the disgrace of 
his flight out of England was 
the real cause of his death. 
Von Archenholz, at least, had 
no hesitation in ascribing his 
death to grief at his misfortune. 
It appeared that the Chevalier 
d’Eon had achieved a very 
ample revenge. 

The story that d’Eon was a 
woman in disguise had now 
gained so much currency that 
nearly everyone was beginning 
to lay wagers on the subject, 
and before long the sums in- 
volved became very large. If 
von Archenholz may be be- 
lieved—but it is difficult to 
guess how he could have arrived 
at the computation—the money 
which at this time was wagered 
on d’Eon’s sex, by a generation 
that had a mania for gambling 
on everything, amounted to 
more than a million pounds. 

It was impossible that the 
story should not have reached 
the ear of the Chevalier himself. 
When he heard it he was, or 
affected to be, deeply incensed, 
and immediately announced 
through the columns of the 
‘Daily Advertiser’ and the 
‘Public Advertiser’ that at a 
given place and date he would 


be prepared to put the question 
beyond all doubt. He invited 
those who wished to know the 
truth to meet him at a large 
coffee-house in the city, naming 
an hour at which the stock 
exchange was open in order to 
gather a larger crowd. On the 
day appointed the coffee-house 
was packed with people, and 
d’Eon appeared in the midst 
of the crowd resplendent in 
the full uniform of a French 
officer of cavalry and wearing 
the Cross of St Louis upon hig 
breast. He called on anyone 
who taunted him with being a 
woman to stand forth publicly ; 
if the accuser were a man of 
rank equal to his own he was 
prepared to cross swords with 
him, but if the accusation 
came from one of inferior stand- 
ing, the Chevalier promised to 
use his stick upon the knave. 
A few of the bystanders were 
impressed by the Chevalier’s 
bravado, others laughed openly 
at him, and the great majority 
merely listened to the challenge 
with indifference. One thing at 
least was certain: the riddle 
of d’Eon’s sex remained as 
much a riddle as it had been 
before. 

Very large sums were offered 
to him in the hope of inducing 
him to put an end to the un- 
certainty once and for all. 
Von Archenholz said that he 
knew at first-hand that the 
offers were raised to the 
astonishing sum of £30,000, 
to be paid down in cash. The 
Chevalier declined them all. 
His case provides a notable 
example of the extremes to 
which the craze for wagering 
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was carried in the eighteenth 
century. 

D’Eon lived on in London for 
atime, and the public curiosity 
about him, which at one time 
had been so intense, gradually 
waned. At last there reached 
him, perhaps from his royal 
correspondent at Versailles, the 
news that he had no longer any- 
thing to fear from those who 
wielded power in Paris, and 
that indeed there had grown up 
a feeling that he had been ill- 
recompensed for his past ser- 
vices to the State. It had been 
decided to settle on him a pen- 
sion of 4000 livres. The news 
was good enough to send d’Eon 
hurrying home, where he found 
that the first instalment of his 
new pension was duly paid over 
to him, while nobody so much 
a8 hinted at the Bastille. His 
return to France, however, was 
marked by another circum- 
stance the news of which 
quickly travelled back to 
London and set our German 
captain wracking his brains 
to find an explanation of it. 
It mystified him more than 
any other of the peculiar inci- 
dents in connection with his 
French acquaintance. The cir- 
cumstance was this: no sooner 
had the Chevalier returned to 
the court of France than he 
appeared there dressed as a 
woman. It was generally said 
that he did so on the orders 
of King Louis himself, and 
indeed d’Eon made it quite 
plain that he detested the 
feminine garb he wore. 

Von Archenholz turned the 
case over and over in his mind, 
and came to no solution that 


satisfied him. This is his own 
summing up of the affair : 

“It is not impossible that 
this individual, in mind and 
body so like a man, actually 
belonged to the female sex. 
The woman’s clothing he was 
obliged to wear on the orders 
of the King of France, which 
he bitterly resented, decided 
nothing. The farcical tricks 
so often played at courts are 
80 many and so unfathom- 
able that this may have been 
only one more of them. It is 
easier to believe so than to 
explain all the strange and 
incredible things which the 
career of d’Eon contains. A 
traitor of the first rank, for 
whom the underground cells 
of the Bastille were prepared, 
he yet came not merely into 
favour but into a pension of 
4000 livres, and later still he 
reached a time when he was at 
length forgotten and could do 
no more injury to the French 
court. Granted that the King 
of France corresponded inti- 
mately with him and was his 
close friend, how can this be 
reconciled with his treachery 
and with the other quite in- 
explicable things? Did any- 
one in the French Ministry 
know his sex when he was sent 
to London at an age of over 
thirty, when he had already 
walked the streets of Peters- 
burg in woman’s clothing? Ad- 
mittedly a disguise may be 
necessary to a State intrigue, 
but it would be amazing if a 
great court in our days, par- 
ticularly under the adminis- 
tration of a Choiseul, should 
wittingly have appointed a girl 
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as its Minister to a powerful 
and grave nation, especially 
in a critical time when it was 
most essential for humbled 
France to conclude a peace. 
Yet again, this d’Eon was 
brought up as a child in the 
Collegio Mazarin in Paris. A 
well-known merchant in 
London, who had been his 
school - fellow at that time, 
wagered £20,000 on his mascu- 
line sex. His ground for doing 
so was convincing. D’Eon’s 
mother and relations who sent 
him to this school must have 
known the child’s sex, and it 
would have been absurd that 
they should have entrusted 
a lively twelve-year-old girl 
among several hundred boys. 
Only a miracle could have 
justified such an _  unbeliev- 
able indiscretion — and that 
miracle happened; for the 
sex remained undiscovered 
throughout all the playing of 
the children, and no teacher 
had the slightest doubt about 
it.” 

Von Archenholz had been 
back in his native Germany 
for some years, and had already 
published his book, when the 
Chevalier d’Eon came once 
again to London. It was in 
1789, and the outbreak of the 
Terror in Paris prolonged 
d’Eon’s stay indefinitely. It 
was true that he offered later 
to place his sword at the 
service of the Republic, but 
the offer was declined ; he was 
proscribed as an émigré, and 
his pension was cut off. King 
George showed himself so far 
prepared to forget old griev- 
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ances as to settle on the Cheyg- 
lier a yearly pension of £200, 
For the remaining twenty-one 
years of his life d’Eon eon. 
tinued to live in London o 
his pension. On this second 
visit he came to London wear- 
ing women’s clothing. It ig 
possible that the wearing of 
petticoats had by this time 
become a habit with him, but 
whatever the reason, it is cer- 
tain that he continued to mas- 
querade as a woman for the 
rest of his life. 

That it was indeed a mas- 
querade was finally established 
when the Chevalier died in the 
year 1810. The world heard 
with only a mild interest the 
assurance of the doctors that 
d’Eon had been a man; he 
had fallen into obscurity before 
he died, and all the wagers and 
the coffee-house speculations 
had been forgotten so very 
long ago. The question to 
which fashionable London 
would once have paid so high 
for an answer was answered 
now fornothing. English news- 
paper readers, however, were 
absorbed in Wellington’s de- 
spatches from the Peninsula, 
and they read the truth about 
the Chevalier d’Eon with noth- 
ing more than a fleeting interest. 
The medical statement of a 
physiological fact was, after all, 
so small a part of the answer 
to the riddle. It shed no gleam 
of light upon the secret history 
of that strange career. The 
Chevalier d’Eon remained, and 
has always remained, one of 
the minor mysteries of eigh- 
teenth century history. 
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THE RACE. 


BY SHALIMAR. 


I, 


THE job of night-watchman 
of a Sailing ship was usually 
given to the oldest able-bodied 
seaman aboard; but partly 
pecause the barque Forest King 
carried no elderly able seaman 
that voyage, and partly because 
oe of the ordinary seamen— 
misnamed Smart—was pensive 
and leisurely in his work about 
the deck and decidedly dilatory 
aloft, he had been chosen for 
the rather enviable position. 
The Forest King was lying 
about half-way up the Dyke 
in Newcastle, N.S.W., awaiting 
her turn to go alongside one 
of the coal cranes. She had 
already received her stiffening 
and discharged her ballast. 

The job of night-watchman 
just suited young Smart; it 
fitted into his scheme of things 
admirably. He called himself 
alover of nature ; he delighted 
to get away clear of the port 
and go mooning about the 
countryside on his own, and 
every day about half- past 
twelve, as soon as dinner was 
over, he would set out from 
the ship on his rambles, return- 
ing in time for supper before 
he went on duty. Those daily 
rambles did not escape the 
hotice of the first mate, Mr 
John Powell, who could not 
quite understand how Smart 
could prowl around the country 


half the day and yet remain 
awake all night. So far, how- 
ever, the rather astute officer 
had failed to detect any neglect 
of duty on the part of the 
night-watchman. 

One evening, just at sunset, 
Smart came out of the fore- 
castle on his long night’s vigil. 
He leisurely hauled down the 
ensign and house-flagandstowed 
them away in the flag locker, 
then lit a globe lamp and hung 
it up at the inshore end of the 
gangway. He was in for a 
quiet evening as far as shore- 
goers were concerned. No one 
from the forecastle was for the 
beach; it was the middle of 
the week and the few shillings 
pocket money they received on 
Saturday evening had melted 
away. About seven o’clock 
three of the apprentices, re- 
splendent in brass-bound uni- 
forms and badge caps, passed 
over the gangway on a visit 
to friends ashore. The mate 
and second mate paced up 
and down the poop together 
for an hour, then went below. 
Before long all hands left 
aboard, tired out after a long 
day’s work, were asleep. 

Smart sat on the topgallant 
rail, smoking his pipe and 
waiting for the apprentices to 
return. It was a quiet evening, 
and the noise of the coal 
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cranes and hoists shooting coal 
into the holds of vessels farther 
down the Dyke came along 
on the light southerly wind. 
Presently, from the direction 
of the deserted streets of Car- 
rington, the watchman heard 
whoops of laughter. Someone 
struck up the latest music-hall 
song; a gang of boys, singing 
as they tramped, was marching 
towards the ship. The members 
of the gang debouched on to 
the wharf and in the glare of 
the electric lights Smart could 
see the Forest King’s appren- 
tices among them; they were 
accompanied by some boys 
from the full-rigged ship astern 
which had a half-deck full of 
the wildest youths that ever 
left Scotland. 

The night - watchman eyed 
the brass-bounders apprehen- 
sively; the last time they 
arrived like that they had 
started an impromptu concert 
which was eventually broken 
up by the intervention of the 
mates of both vessels, clad in 
pyjamas and armed with ropes’ 
ends. To Smart’s great relief 
nothing like that was happening 
on this occasion. Mr Powell 
had given him strict orders 
that in future he must quell 
such disturbances —and he 
would sooner have entered a 
den of lions. He was delighted 
when, after some chaff and an 
exchange of rude personalities, 
the crowd melted away and 
the Forest King’s apprentices 
climbed up their own gangway. 

“Hullo! here’s fat-headed 
Smarty, the naturalist, and 
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he’s not asleep,” cried Joe, 
the senior apprentice, ag he 
bumped into the night-watgp. 
man. ‘‘ What’s the matter, 
Smarty ? Remorse gnawin’ gj 
your conscience ? ”’ 

The ordinary seaman drew 
himself up with dignity. 

“TI never sleep w’en I’m on 
dooty,’’ he replied acidly. 

“You're a blasted liar,” said 
Joe. “ Good night!” 

For a time the half-deck was 
in a turmoil, the apprentices 
who had remained aboard 
bitterly resenting the intrusions 
of the others on their slumbers. 
Then their lamp went out 
and there was quiet. With the 
half-deck in darkness, and its 
occupants asleep at last, the 
time was ripe for Smart to 
have a little shut-eye. 

True, the captain of the 
Forest King was still ashore, 
and would probably not return 
until the small hours, but 
Smart feared his advent less 
than he did that of anyone else 
on board. He had a very com- 
plete ruse for protection against 
@ surprise by the captain, and 
@ faithful ally in the captain’s 
springer spaniel. Enticing the 
willing, ever-hungry Bob into 
the galley with a biscuit, Smart 
produced a short length of 
spun-yarn with a slip noose 
at one end of it. He knelt 
down, fitted the noose over 
Bob’s tail, drew it tight and 
tied the other end of the spun- 
yarn round his wrist. Then he 
stretched himself out on the 
galley floor as flat as a jib 
downhaul and went off to 
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sleep with Bob lying alongside 


him. . 

It was getting on for two 
p'clock when Bob’s ecstatically 
yaving tail proclaimed that, 
through the open doorway of 
the galley, he could hear his 
master’s footsteps coming along 
the wharf. The twitching of 
the spun-yarn on Smart’s wrist 
woke him. He slipped the 
noose clear of Bob’s tail, rose 
to his feet and casually strolled 
forward to inspect the head 
mooring. The better to do that 
heclimbed on to the forecastle- 
head where his figure would 
be silhouetted against the 
eastern sky, thus indicating to 
the captain the fact that he was 
very wide awake indeed. 

Down below him on the 
wharf there were voices; two 
men were approaching — the 
captain and a stranger. In 
the stillness both their voices 
and their footsteps rang out 
with startling sharpness. They 
stopped just under the bows 
and the stranger began to 
qriticise the Forest King’s en- 
trance severely. Smart could 
hear every word of the con- 
versation; the stranger was 
speaking with an unveiled sar- 
casm which seemed to be pur- 
posely irritating. 

“How that blunt thing 
pushes through the water at 
all beats me,”’ he said. 

“It pushes through it all 
tight, as you’ll find out to your 
cost,” the captain replied 
coldly. 

The stranger stared aloft. 

“H’m! Not many spars to 
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carry away up there,” he re- 
marked with a sneer. 

The captain did not reply, 
and the couple walked along 
the wharf till they came to the 
gangway. Smart, padding 
along the main-deck in his 
bare feet, kept abreast of them. 

“Good night!” said the 
captain abruptly, as he started 
up the broad, battened plank. 

“Hullo! you’re in a devil 
ofahurry. I was just beginning 
to like you,” the other mocked. 
* You seem so proud of your 
barge that perhaps you would 
like to make that fifty into a 
hundred.” 

Half-way up the gangway, 
and hanging on to the rope 
substitute for a railing, the 
captain turned and looked down 
at the man on the wharf. 

“Yes, Ill make it a 
hundred,” he spluttered vin- 
dictively. 

“Done! Now don’t forget 
that. Good night!” the 
stranger cried, and started off 
up the wharf. 

The captain reached the top 
of the gangway, where his 
youthful figure stood out in the 
gleam of the globe lamp, 
steadied himself with a hand 
on a stanchion and looked 
after the receding figure. 

“Silly ass!’ he said with 
dignified gravity. 

“ Sir?” said Smart, who was 
waiting to receive him. 

“Eh? ... er—I wasn’t 
talking to you . . . although I 
must say the cap fits you ad- 
mirably. Give me your hand.” 

With the aid of the night- 
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watchman he successfully 
negotiated the four steps of 
the inside ladder from the rail 
to the deck. The spaniel 
danced in front of him, looked 
up into his face and wagged its 
tail in a frenzy of adoration. 
The captain stroked the sleek 


Unknown to his shipmates 
Smart had purchased a cheap 
alarm clock which woke him 
every morning at five, when 
he lit the galley fire and called 
the cook. Precisely at six 
o'clock that morning he struck 
four bells on the small bell on 
the Forest King’s poop, then 
hurried forward to repeat it 
on the large bell on the fore- 
castle - head; from half - deck 
and forecastle the hands 
streamed out to begin the 
pre-breakfast task of washing 
decks, polishing brass-work and 
swabbing teakwood skylights 
and rails. 

Mr Powell exercised a general 
supervision, and when the decks 
were finished and the last of 
the water swept out through 
the scupper holes he went 
down on the wharf to see that 
those had been properly plugged 
up again. The port authorities 
had a rooted objection to 
rats either leaving a ship or 
boarding it; their regulations 
were strict and a breach of 
them led to a heavy fine; 
not only must the scupper 
holes be plugged but open 
ports must have wire gauze 
over them, and all mooring 
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head and gently pulled the 
silky ears. 

“Bob,” he said solemnly 
“if old master had stayed 
with you, instead of going off 
into society, he wouldn’t haye 
made a first-class idiot of him. 
self.”’ 


ropes had to have rat guards 
fitted. 

Finding everything strictly 
in order he returned on board 
and went on the poop. Just 
as he reached it the captain 
emerged from the companion- 
way. 

“Good morning, sir,” said 
Powell. 

“Is it, old boy?” the cap- 
tain replied as he wearily passed 
a hand across his moist brow. 
““T hadn’t noticed it.” 

He strolled aft, gazed along 
the line of the Dyke, then came 
back. 

** Powell,”’ he said, ‘‘I made 
a damned fool of myself last 
night.”’ 

Had John Powell been ad- 
dressing an equal he would 
probably have said: ‘‘ What, 
again ?’’ but as mate to master 
he murmured— 

“ Really, sir!” 

“Yes. Look here; what 
sort of hooker is the Lomond?” 

“That four-masted barque 
lying up abreast of Walsh 
Island,” Powell replied. 
“Rather a fine vessel, sir! 
Not very modern, of course, 
and her owners have the repu- 
tation of being pretty mead. 
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She’s getting rather ripe aloft. 
I was speaking to the mate of 
per the other day—but she’s 
a lovely model.”’ 

“Gan she sail ? ”’ 

“Qh, rather! Regular old 
clipper! Came out from Liver- 
pool to Sydney this time in 
eighty days.” 

“ Good Lord !”’ 

“Why? What’s the mat- 
ter?’ Powell asked. 

“Matter! You knew I was 
dining with the Harringtons 
last night? Yes? Well, the 
master of her was there. Reg- 
ular outsider! Don’t know 
how he managed to reeve 
himself into that house, but 
I’ve met him in one or two 
rather decent places lately. 
There was a big crowd at 
dinner and the bubbly flowed 
freely—it always does there. 
Afterwards we went to the 
billiard-room to play snooker 
—the girls came too—and, of 
course, we had more drinks. 
I was quite friendly with this 
blighter—one of the cloth, you 
know, and he didn’t seem to 
know many people—when sud- 
denly he began to chip me. He 
had discovered we were sailing 
for Iquique about the same 
time and he began to yap about 
passages and great circle sailing. 
Shop! damned bad form! I 
tried to choke him off—quite 
tactfully—then he grew offen- 
sive. Said he would like to 
meet me in Iquique but un- 
fortunately he would have left 
before I arrived. I got an- 
hoyed ; by this time all hands 
were listening. 

“*Pll bet you a level fifty 
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quid I’ll get there before you,’ 
I said. 

“*Done!’ the beggar 
shouted promptly. I believe 
he was laying for me the 
whole time.” 

Powell whistled. ‘ What 
sort of a fellow is he?” he 
asked. 

“ Putrid! Age round about 
forty! name Porteous! Goes 
round having a good time on 
the cheap. Free billiards— 
damned good player —free 
drinks! Champagne _ taste, 
lemonade income! That sort 
of bloke ! ”’ 

“Can’t you wriggle out of 
it?” 

“How could I?” the cap- 
tain groaned. “ The billiard- 
room was crowded. Half a 
dozen girls there—and you 
know what they are. It'll be 
all round the town today; 
they'll be telling everybody 
what a hell of a sportsman I 
am. look here! have we 
got a hope ? ”’ 

Powell shook his head slowly. 

“Of course, you never can 
tell,’ he said. “ Luck plays 
a tremendous part in any 
passage, doesn’t it? One ship 
has a fair wind, another only 
a hundred miles away has a 
dead calm—and keeps it for 
a week. But the Lomond can 
sail, and we... well!” 

The captain groaned again, 
and looked rather sheepish. 

“‘ But I haven’t told you the 
worst,”’ he blurted out. ‘‘ We 
shared a lift down to the 
wharf; damn it, now that I 
remember, I paid for it though 
he suggested it. Entirely entre 
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nous I wasn’t strictly sober ; 
not back teeth awash or rolling 
round making heavy weather 
of it; nothing like that—but 
at least five whiskies-and-sodas 
too many, and those on top of 
champagne. Well, we got down 
alongside and he grew more 
offensive still; passed really 
nasty remarks about the 
barque’s appearance. We 
came to the gangway and I 
nipped up it—glad to get rid 
of him. Then he suggested 
making the bet a hundred 
quid. I turned round and 
looked down at him; there 
was such a filthy leer on his 
poisonous face that, had I 
been near enough, I would 
have bashed it. Instead I 
barked out that I agreed, and 
he cleared out.” 

“You’ve been absolutely 
had, sir,’ Powell commented 
promptly. “‘ You’d better try 
to hedge a bit.” 

Eight bells were struck, and 
the hands, ravenous after two 
hours’ work, hung around the 
galley clamouring for breakfast. 
The young second mate, bright- 
eyed and cheerful, came on the 
poop just as the steward rang 
the bell in the cabin. 


“Good morning, sir,” he 
cried. 

“Lord!” said the captain 
gloomily, ‘“‘here’s another 
fellow that thinks it’s a good 
morning.” 


The second mate grinned. 
It was evident the three officers 
were on rather different terms 
from those which often existed in 
windjammers between youthful 
mates and livery old masters. 
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“What about a spot of 
breakfast, sir?” Powell asked, 

“ Breakfast!” the captain 
cried with a shudder. “jf ] 
saw @ sausage looking up at 
me from a plate this morning 
I should die. You two go 
ahead.”’ 

The two mates went down 
the companionway and Harold 
Burton Annesley, master of 
the Forest King, lit a cigarette, 
walked across the poop, leant 
on the broad teakwood rail that 
ran round it and stared vacantly 
up the Hunter River. 

He was about twenty-six— 
tall, clean-limbed and frank. 
faced. He was the only son— 
he had two sisters who adored 
him—of rather wealthy parents, 
and at the age of fourteen was 
at Haileybury with Sandhurst 
and the army in front of him. 
At fifteen, after an intensive 
course of Marryat and Clark 
Russell, he declared he was going 
to sea, and neither threats nor 
cajolings would dissuade him. 
Too old for the navy he spent 
two years on the Conway, then 
went as apprentice in a sailing 
ship belonging to his uncle, who 
owned a fleet of them. He 
got on quickly ; as soon as he 
passed the Board of Trade 
examinations for second mate 
and mate, his uncle appointed 
him to ships in those capacities 
at once; the way was made 
very smooth for him. Finally, 
he obtained his master’s certi- 
ficate, and by that time he was, 
secretly, a little tired of the 
sea. Many men were like that; 
the care-free years of their ap- 
prenticeship were the best of 
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their lives—but an officer’s job 
insail was @ lonely, monotonous 
and dreary one. 

At a large family dinner 

iven to celebrate Harold’s new 
certificate there was much dis- 
cussion a8 to his future. With 
g decent private income he 
could go into one of the leading 
mail and passenger lines and 
have quite a good time; evi- 
dently sail held out no bright 

rospects. Then his uncle pro- 

duced a really brilliant idea ; 
Harold should read for the Bar 
and eventually specialise on 
maritime cases in the Probate, 
Admiralty and Divorce Divi- 
sion. Harold, whose sole object 
in life at that time was to 
enjoy it, jumped at the idea ; 
eating jolly old dinners and 
that sort of thing appealed to 
him. Then his father produced 
his special brain-wave ; he con- 
sidered Harold would be all the 
better for a voyagein command; 
it would give him more stand- 
ing. Uncle agreed; indeed, 
well primed with a good dinner 
and two glasses of really ex- 
cellent port, he offered Harold 
aship there and then. 

Next day, in his office, he 
thought the matter over seri- 
ously. Perhaps naturally, 
every captain he had sailed 
with reported well on Harold— 
but uncle always accepted those 
reports with small grains of 
salt. In the end he appointed 
Harold to command one of his 
newest vessels, the barque 
Forest King, which was as 
nearly fool-proof as a sailing 
vessel could be. He also pro- 
vided Harold with an intelligent 
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keeper as first mate—John 
Powell, an officer with very 
high credentials. 

This appointment showed 
that uncle was well endowed 
with commonsense. Had he 
put an elderly, sycophantic 
mate—one who would have 
tried to play the heavy father 
—aboard the Forest King he 
would probably have spoiled 
everything; but John Powell 
was a man after Harold’s own 
heart. They joined the Conway 
the same day, they were chums 
all the time they were aboard 
her and had been firm friends 
ever since. Uncle was a shrewd 
enough judge of character to 
know that Powell was not the 
man to presume on that. 

The Forest King was a very 
happy ship. She carried a crew 
of young men, and Powell 
exercised a strict discipline that 
kept them contented. They 
respected him, but—an ex- 
tremely unusual thing in a 
windjammer—they absolutely 
worshipped the captain. He 
had various pet nicknames ; 
the mates referred to him as 
‘the old man’ in customary 
fashion ; the apprentices called 
him Algy and loved him to a 
boy ; the forecastle hands had 
christened him ‘the Dook.’ 
And Harold, when at sea— 
light-hearted, always smiling 
and entirely unaware of his 
popularity—left most of the 
work to Powell, read heavy 
volumes on law and almost 
forgot he was a sailor. 

It was ten o’clock before he 
could face up to a cup of 
coffee and a couple of rolls, 

Oo 
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then—an eminently presentable 
figure in his smartly cut grey 
suit—he went off up-town to 
see what he could do in the 
way of hedging. He had no 
success; as he expected, the 
news of his bet with Porteous 
was all over the town, and it 
was being discussed at the 
various places where shipping 
men congregate. At the res- 
taurant where he lunched with 
two of his lady friends of the 
night before he came in for 
a good deal of chaff, but, 
fortified by a couple of sherries 
and bitters and a good meal, 
and taking a more rosy view 
of life, he accepted it all 
smilingly. In the late afternoon 
he returned to the ship. 

“ Any luck, sir?’ Powell 
asked him. 

“Luck! Devil the bit! To 
cover my bet I would have had 
to lay two thousand five hun- 
dred quid on the Lomond. 
Twenty-five to one! That’s 
the price I got from the agent ; 
I stopped trying to hedge and 
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backed myself with him fg 


another fiver. Twenty-five t 
one! damned cheek!” 

But, as the second mate 
remarked afterwards, tho 
were just about the prope 
odds. 

The news of the coming rage 
also spread among the crew 
of the two ships and the 
amounts of the bets were natu. 
rally exaggerated. The sym. 
pathy of the crew of the Forest 
King went out to her com. 
mander at once—the hands 
would not hear of her being 
beaten ; the men of the Lomond 
supported their ship. There 
were collisions, accompanied by 
fisticuffs, between the two lots 
of brass-bounders. ‘The bully 
of the Lomond’s half-deck came 
out looking for trouble—and 
he got it. Joe, who could 
really handle himself, put him 
to sleep in three minutes. A 
good omen! Violent, heated 
arguments arose between the 
forecastle hands when they 
met. 


i. 


Two days later both vessels 
moved down to their loading 
berths and soon coal was being 
dumped down their hatches in 
dollops of from ten to twenty- 
five tons. In a very short time, 
loaded right down to their 
marks, they were towed out 
to the Farewell Buoys where 
for two days their crews were 
busy bending sail and getting 
them ready for sea. 

The Newcastle sportsmen 


now had a chance to inspect 
their lines and weigh up their 
respective chances in the com- 
ing race. They were almost 
unanimous in their opinions 
that the barque had not 4 
hope, and in their straight- 
forward, candid way they told 
her captain so. He was popular 
with them, and most of them 
had every sympathy with him 
—but there it was. To compare 
the lumbering, warehouse-like, 
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Forest King to the clipper 
Lomond was like comparing a 
cart horse to a thoroughbred. 
Although thirty feet shorter 
than her rival, the Forest King 


‘ getually carried more cargo. 


As has been mentioned, she 
was as nearly fool-proof as a 
windjammer could be. She 
was a great slab-sided, broad- 
beamed steel craft, built for 
carrying with no consideration 
for speed—one of those vessels 
which sailormen declare are 
puilt by the furlong and cut 
off in lengths as required. To 
aggravate her commonplace ap- 
pearance she was bald-headed 
—that is to say, she carried 
no royals, nothing above her 
double topgallant yards; that 
was what Porteous referred to 
when he said there were not 
many spars ‘to carry away up 
there.’ The experts declared 
it would take a gale of wind 
to shift her—and they were 
not far wrong; at the same 
time it must be said she was 
capable of standing up to 
almost any weather. Her lower 
masts and topmasts were of 
steel, stayed and backstayed 
into strength with wire ropes 
in perfect condition; instead 
of a bowsprit and running 
jibboom she had a massive 
steel spike boom; everything 
aloft and below was solid—too 
solid for racing. Her wooden 
stump topgallant masts looked 
a8 thick as her lower masts. 
The average seaman would 
pass the Forest King casually 
by in port where he would 
linger half an hour over the 
Lomond. The four-master had 
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sweetness and grace of line; 
she sat in the water beautifully ; 
she entered it forward with 
perfect fineness and left it aft 
with an impression of speed 
which her records did not belie. 
Her lofty masts were well 
raked; every spar was deli- 
cately tapered. Away ahead 
of her was a long, questing 
jibboom with a dolphin striker 
beneath it that almost reached 
the water. But she had one 
or two defects which the quick 
eye of John Powell did not fail 
to notice. When a vessel has 
two long splices in her star- 
board crossjack brace, confi- 
dence in the rest of her running 
gear is likely to be impaired; a 
close inspection of her shrouds 
and backstays, which in the 
Forest King showed the grey- 
blue bloom of youth, revealed 
rust and short ends of jagged 
wires. Porteous might have 
trouble there; either he would 
find it impossible to drive her 
hard, or, better still, he might 
carry on to such an extent as 
to disable his vessel. For some 
reason—possibly economy—her 
beautifully shaped iron hull was 
painted an ugly pea-soup colour 
which was streaked in places 
with rust. 

So much for the horses— 
what of the jockeys ? Porteous 
was an experienced shipmaster 
who had commanded the 
Lomond for a dozen years; 
Annesley had been in command 
for half a dozen months and, 
up till now, had never taken 
his job seriously. There, un- 
doubtedly, the Lomond had a 
tremendous advantage ; as in- 
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deed she had in almost every- 
thing. Twenty-five to one! 
Yes, those were just about the 
proper odds. 

In those days it was no 
uncommon thing for two sailing 
vessels to put to sea from 
Newcastle on the same tide; 
there was nothing about the 
spectacle to cause business men 
to leave their desks and shop- 
keepers their counters; yet 
on the afternoon the race 
started quite a crowd gathered 
on the wharves. To many the 
event recalled memories of the 
days of real ocean racing, the 
days of the magnificent wool 
clippers. The Lomond’s Blue 
Peter was the first to come 
fluttering down from the fore 
truck; she let go from her 
buoy, and, with a _ tug-boat 
towing ahead, was soon stem- 
ming the young flood-tide. The 
Forest King let go afew minutes 
later and almost immediately 
the difference in their speeds 
became apparent. The tugs 
were of equal power, but by 
the time she passed the red 
pile beacon on the end of the 
South Breakwater, the Lomond, 
slipping sweetly and noiselessly 
through the water, was already 
half a mile ahead, while the 
barque seemed to be pushing 
half the channel in front of 
her. 

The wind was southerly and 
light, and as soon as they 
gained the open sea both vessels 
began to make sail. Then 
those on the Forest King dis- 
covered that instead of a full 
spanker on the jigger mast the 
Lomond had a jib-headed one. 
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“It looks as if she carried 

weather helm,” Powell y. 
marked. 

“It does,” the captain 


agreed. “ We'll know her when 
we see her, even if she’s hull 
down.” 

He was about the only real 
optimist aboard. Refusing to 
be intimidated by the Lomond’s 
appearance and reputation he 
was determined to put up a 
great fight, and he was more 
alert and attentive that evening 
than he had been at any time 
during the voyage. His opti- 
mism would soon have affected 
all hands, but facts are dismal 
fellows to face when they are 
against you and by the time 
the pilot was dropped the 
Lomond was nearly two miles 
farther out to sea. 

The sun was setting when the 
tug let go. She sheered up to 
windward and her crew paused 
in the job of hauling in the 
hawser to cheer as the Forest 
King, with every stitch of 
canvas set, slowly surged ahead. 
The tug, returning from the 
Lomond, came flying past, and 
her crew joined in the cheering. 
The group flash light on Nobby 
Head sent its white rays across 
the sea, and the red light on 
the end of the South Break- 
water beamed farewell. ‘The 
tugs indulged in a private race 
of their own as, with black 
smoke belching from their 
funnels, they steamed back 
towards Neweastle, and the two 
windjammers, each leaning over 
under a pile of canvas and 
lifting slowly to the light south- 
erly swell, stretched away off 
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the land—close-hauled on the 
starboard tack. é 

At daybreak next morning 
the land was out of sight, but 
the Lomond was still visible— 
hull down on the weather bow. 
The captain came on deck 
shortly afterwards and the 
second mate gloomily drew his 
attention to her. 

“That's all right,”” Annesley 
cried cheerfully. ‘‘ You needn’t 
look a8 if the Board of Trade 
examiner had just turned you 


down for six months. Wait 
till we get wind. This old 
barque will stand some driving 
and she’s going to get it.” 

“Oh, she’ll stand driving all 
right, sir,” the second mate 
agreed. 

“Then may the Lord send 
us a gale,” said Captain 
Annesley. 

By noon the Lomond was 
also out of sight; the wide 
circle of the horizon was un- 
broken. 


IV. 


The gale took a long time 
to come, and for over a week 
the progress of the Forest King 
was irritatingly slow. Her cap- 
tain’s intention was to pass 
through Cook Strait between 
the North and South Islands 
of New Zealand, run the easting 
down in the roaring forties 
where the strong westerly gales 
would be all in his favour, 
then, when nearing South 
America, edge north into the 
south-east trades and carry 
them up the coast of Chile. 
Had the wind remained south 
—a leading wind—the barque 
with her yards hard on the 
port backstays should just have 
made the entrance to the Strait ; 
but it did not. It changed to 
south-east, and this set them 
tacking ship every four hours in 
an endeavour to beat to wind- 
ward ; then—never very strong 
—it died away altogether. 

Captain Annesley badly 
Wanted to get the passage 
aross the Tasman Sea and 


through the Strait over. He 
felt that for him the race would 
not be properly started until 
his strong, solid vessel was 
driving madly across the Paci- 
fic; there only, with the great 
winds roaring behind her and 
the seas breaking high, had she 
any possible chance of coping 
with her more tender rival. 
In the meantime where was 
she? Going along on her 
course, likely enough —he 
thought miserably—a few hun- 
dred miles ahead, with a nice 
little breeze urging her still 
farther forward, while the Forest 
King, becalmed, wallowed about 
in a long oily swell which indi- 
cated either that there had 
been wind, or soon would be. 
Heavens! how she _ did 
wallow! With no wind pres- 
sure to steady her she rolled 
with terrible dislodging jerke 
which made every man on 
board weary of trying to keep 
on his feet. As the creaking 
masts swayed dizzily from side 
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to side like pendulums, the 
lower yard-arms threatened to 
dip in the water on alternate 
sides. The idle sails hanging 
from the yards would be limp 
one moment, flapping against 
the masts with noises - like 
thunder-claps the next. And 
not a mile in any direction 
did the barque go. It was 
maddening! The smile came 
off Harold Annesley’s boyish 
face; where was the Lomond 
and how was she faring? were 
his constant thoughts. The 
calm lasted two days and 
nearly drove the captain 
frantic. 

Then the wind came—a 
gentle air from the north-west 
that stirred the sails and set 
the reef points on the upper 
topsails and courses dancing 
with every flutter of canvas. 
The oily swell alongside be- 
came flecked with froth-bubbles 
floating aft. A freshening 
breeze, bringing up with it 
dense ugly clouds, followed. 
The glass had been falling all 
day ; now the mercury seemed 
to be trying to disappear 
through the bottom of it. Sun- 
set that evening brought a 
weird and rather terrifying 
spectacle. The sky resembled 
a gigantic, black, inverted basin 
that appeared to be almost 
touching the mastheads. The 
wind freshened still more and 
began to moan; it caused 
long ribbons of grey scud to 
fly overhead at a terrific pace. 
Low down on the western 
horizon there was a vivid, yellow 
streak; the sun was trying to 
show itself through a crack 


in the edge of the basin before 
it set. It appeared—just as it 
touched the horizon—a blood- 
red mass of fire. For a moment 
it turned the runners of flying 
scud crimson; then the crack 
closed and the darkness grew, 

The wind was about two 
points out on the port quarter 
—so far aft that the fore and 
aft sails were useless and had 
been furled. This had been 
done by the second mate's 
men during the first dog-watch, 
The work finished just as four 
bells—six o’clock—were struck, 
but not a man nor boy of the 
starboard watch went below 
when relieved. All hands hung 
around the main-deck fascin- 
ated by the weirdness of the 
scene, rooted in a dumb atten- 
tion, oppressed by the sinister 
threat of that lowering sky 
which seemed to be closing 
in on them from all sides. An 
eerie spell of gloomy foreboding, 
a dread of the mysterious un- 
known, had fallen on every 
soul on board except the cap- 
tain; and he, his desire to get 
on obscuring his judgment, 
was strolling about the poop, 
smiling broadly and whistling 
for yet more wind. He got it. 
Sharp as a knife-thrust it came 
howling up astern, and with it 
came horizontal sheets of rain 
that obliterated all sense of 
direction. Within a circle of 
twelve feet men and objects 
were dimly visible; beyond 
that circle the darkness was 
impenetrable. 

Captain Annesley stood 
staring into the binnacle, the 
light from which was reflected 
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by his gleaming black oilskin 
coat, and Mr Powell, disturbed 
gnd anxious, was by his side. 

“The glass is very low, sir,” 
the mate suggested. 

“Tt is rather low,’ the cap- 
tain agreed cheerfully. 

Mr Powell sighed, then he 
inwardly cursed such an ex- 
hibition of blind and pernicious 
folly. It was really time some- 
thing was done. A wild night 
was coming on; if the wind 
continued to freshen it would 
be blowing a hurricane before 
long, yet every square-sail— 
straining madly—was still set 
and the barque was plunging 
along blindfolded in a series 
of frantic lurches. Something 
serious would happen soon— 
gear would begin to carry 
away—or worse. God help 
anything that might be lurking 
inthe way. The sea was getting 
up too; already the wave 
crests were curling up above 
the level of the half-round 
aft. A shrieking squall, heavier 
than any that had preceded 
it, contrived to bring Captain 
Annesley to his senses. 

“You'd better take in the 
upper t’gallant sails!” he 
shouted. 

“What about taking in the 
lower ones as well, sir?” 
Powell suggested tactfully. 
“With them set we can’t spill 
the upper ones and it would 
take the men hours to furl 
them.” 

The captain hesitated, but a 
still more furious gust helped 
him to make the concession. 

“All right,” he said, and 
added as the mate began 
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to move forward, “and, Mr 
Powell, get the mains’l off her 
with all hands at eight bells. 
It’s not doing much good any- 
how; it’s half blanketing the 
fores’l.”” 

“Aye aye, sir,” the much 
relieved mate shouted back 
into the teeth of the wind. 

Soon the shouts of the in- 
visible watch hauling on bunt- 
lines and clewlines came faintly 
to the captain’s ears; then, 
having subdued the sails as 
well as they could from the 
deck, the hands started aloft 
in the inky darkness and lash- 
ing rain to where, a hundred 
feet above the deck, they would 
pass the gaskets round sails 
and yards by instinct and feel, 
since vision was denied them. 
By skilful manipulation of the 
braces so that the yards were 
half pointed into the wind, and 
the bellying pockets of canvas 
made to shiver and flap, Mr 
Powell made the operations 
considerably easier. Shortly 
before eight o’clock the hands 
were safely back on the deck, 
and at the change of the watch 
the fight with the mainsail 
began. It lasted more than an 
hour, and by the time it was 
over a young apprentice came 
along the deck with an order 
from the captain to take in 
the fore upper topsail as well. 
Although that meant another 
large slice out of his four-hour 
watch below the mate thank- 
fully welcomed this evidence 
of returning sanity. 

It was nearly ten o'clock 
before the upper topsail was 
secured, then Mr Powell sought 
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the poop to ascertain if there 
was anything more doing before 
he dismissed the watch below. 
The rain had ceased, and, 
although it was still very dark, 
he found the captain easily. 
Annesley was standing by the 
break of the poop, rubbing his 
hands and humming a tune. 
It was evident he intended to 
make no further concessions to 
the ever-rising wind and sea. 
“* Now it can pipe up till all’s 
blue ; she’s snug!” he roared, 
as if in defiance of the elements. 
He had every confidence in 
his fool-proof barque ; this was 
the weather she was built for. 
Everywhere aloft steel, backed 
and strengthened by steel, was 
now opposed to the stresses 
and strains produced by the 
gale. And all her gear was 
good—not like that rotten 
Lomond with two long splices 


Having thus dismissed the 
watch below the mate sought 
his room, sat on his settee 
and lit his pipe. He gave 
up any idea he had of undress- 
ing, or, indeed, of turning into 
his bunk, for a terrific lurch 
that was half roll, half pitch, 
sent him flying against the 
bulkhead and warned him he 
would get no sleep. He finished 
his pipe and closed his eyes. 
In a sailing ship outside sounds 
can be heard more plainly from 
the undisturbed interior of a 
cabin than they can from an 
exposed deck, and by this time 
the uproar of the storm was 
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in her crossjack brace, and rusty 
shrouds and backstays. Prob. 
ably she was hove-to by this 
time, and long might she re. 
main like that; he did not 
credit Porteous with having a 
great deal of pluck, anyway. 
Slash went the Forest King 
through a great wave which 
threw a shower of spray as 
high as her foreyard; on she 
rushed through the darkness, 
two immense white sheets of 
foam flowing past her sides, 
like rivers in spate, and uniting 
behind her in one broad, froth- 
ing wake. 

“* Drive her, sailor, drive her; 
she’ll stand up to it!’’ Annesley 
cried recklessly, and chuckled 
with glee. 

“* Relieve the wheel and look- 
out!’ Powell shouted to the 
waiting men on the main- 
deck. 


appalling. The dull roar as 
the wind increased in velocity 
sharpened to a steady shriek. 
Every shroud and rope was 
screaming in a hellish sym- 
phony and there came the 
heavier noises of great seas 
smashing over both rails on 
to the main-deck. Suddenly 
a report like an explosion 
sounded above almost every- 
thing else. 

“Something has carried 
away,’ Powell muttered. 

He could hardly restrain him- 
self from going on deck, but 
the etiquette of the sea recom- 
mended that he should stay 
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pelow until sent for, and the 
old man had been in a rather 
unreasonable mood all the even- 
ing. The summons was, how- 
ever, not long delayed. A 
small apprentice, clad in stream- 
ing oilskins, unhooked his door 
and screamed— 

* All hands on deck, sir! ”’ 

“What blew away just 
now?” Powell asked. 

“Main upper tops’l, sir! ”’ 

The apprentice vanished and 
Powell staggered up the com- 
panionway after him. When 
he reached the poop his senses 
were momentarily numbed by 
the tempestuous gale, swirling 
spray and inky darkness. The 
agitated sea made snarling 
sounds all round. Recovering 
and rightly guessing the captain 
would be aft beside the wheel, 
clinging on to the binnacle, he 
faced the wind directly and 
battled against it. He missed 
the binnacle and collided with 
the great wheel. The able 
seaman at the starboard side 
of it took the liberty of placing 
his hand on the officer’s shoulder 
and with a strong push pro- 
pelled him inward and forward 
again. He bumped into An- 
nesley, who seized him firmly 
by the arm and shouted some- 
thing. Powell could not make 
out what it was, but he de- 
tected a note of deep concern ; 
the captain was no longer in 
an unreasonable mood; the 
tumult which the elements 
raised against him had dis- 
mayed his stout, buoyant heart. 
With their faces close together 
Powell shouted— 

“Sir?” 
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“My God! Johnny... 
Can we heave her to ? ”’ 

“We must,’’ Powell roared 
in reply. ‘It’s only a day’s 
sail to the coast of New Zealand 

. @ dead lee shore! ... in 
this weather !”’ 

The operation of heaving a 
heavy ship to—bringing her 
up so that she will lie with 
the wind just before the beam 
—when she has been run too 
long, is the most critical any 
shipmaster has to perform. 
When the wind is dead aft, 
or a little on either quarter, it 
may appear to be blowing 
fiercely, but the ship is running 
away from it and it is pressing 
on & comparatively small sur- 
face; when it comes abeam it 
will be hitting her with a re- 
doubled fierceness and pressing 
against her whole broadside. 
As she comes to she is shoulder- 
ing into great seas which batter 
aboard unchecked, threatening 
to smash in the hatches or 
even the main-deck. So critical 
is the operation that most 
seamen refuse to chance it; 
they prefer to take the risk 
of broaching to, or being caught 
by the lee, and run on with 
sufficient canvas set to keep the 
ship ahead of the following 
sea, unless there is an over- 
powering reason for bringing 
her to the wind. In this case 
there was an overpowering 
reason—the Forest King had 
not too much sea room. 

“We must ... take in 
fores’] . . . first!’ Annesley 
shouted. 

The foresail saved them the 
trouble. When the sail split 
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there was a report as if a 
field gun had been fired; a 
rattle of machine-gun fire as 
the tattered strips of canvas 
viciously beat themselves to 
pieces followed; the black 
oblong shape that had been a 
stout sail of No. 1 canvas was 
no longer there; the place 
where it had been was outlined 
by naked bolt ropes. 

“Tl go down and get the 
yards braced up . . . thensend 
all hands off the deck before 
we bring her to!” the mate 
bawled. 

“ Right you... ouch!” 

The captain’s reply was cut 
short by a wave crest which 
broke over the poop rail and 
swept the two officers apart. 
Luckily the men at the wheel 
were lashed to the wheel-box 
grating, for the seas towering 
up astern had looked threaten- 
ing for some time. Annesley 
was washed against the after 
part of the skylight, where he 
hung on; Powell, with the 
sound of breaking skylight win- 
dows in his ears, was sluiced 
along the bare poop until 
he brought up against the 
mizzen-mast, where he found 
the second mate and the rest 
of the hands huddled together 
for safety. 

“Come on,’ the mate 
shouted, “‘ we’re going to heave 
her to!” 

“God Almighty! she’ll turn 
turtle ! ’ the second mate yelled 
in reply. 

““'We’ve got to chance that. 
Starboard fore brace, all 
hands ! LB) 
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Apart altogether from the 
barque’s geographical position 
they had to chance it noy, 
The loss of the foresail had 
reduced the speed so that the 
Forest King was no longer able 
to keep ahead of the following 
waves. Already she was awash; 
the main-deck could hardly 
be distinguished from the gur. 
rounding ocean ; all that could 
be seen along it were the two 
deck-houses sticking up like 
half-tide rocks, and the fore 
and main masts rising like 
trees. The men hesitated about 
going down on to it; they 
seemed to be hanging back— 
and little wonder. 

“Come on!’’ Powell roared. 

He dashed down the poop 
ladder, followed by the second 
mate, Joe, and the boatswain. 
The others took heart and 
followed. They found it diff- 
cult to keep their footing, for, 
owing to the sudden coming 
of the gale, no life-lines had 
been stretched. Ankle-deep one 
moment, up to their waists the 
next, dashed to and fro by the 
sweep of the sea, they fought 
their way along the flooded 
deck and reached the fore 
braces. The second mate, with 
Joe and another apprentice to 
assist him, went to the weather 
side; the boatswain led the 
rest of the hands to the star- 
board rail; the mate took up 4 
position on top of the forward 
deck-house and directed opera- 
tions from there. 

** All ready, bo’s’n ? 
away, mister.” 

The strain on the port braces 
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was terrific; they twanged like 
harp strings. Very carefully 
the second mate took the lower 
one off its belaying-pin; the 
sodden three-inch rope began 
to surge and the great yards 
swungforward. The brace took 
charge and several fathoms of 
it slipped through the second 
mate’s grudging hands, burn- 
ing his palms and nearly 
tearing his arms out. Above 
the tumult came the hearten- 
ing shouts of the men to 
leeward hauling in the slack 
of the starboard braces. Then 
there was an interruption. Out 
of the blackness to windward 
a great menacing wall of moving 
water, white-crested and curl- 
ing, reared itself up. 

“Hang on for your lives! 
Good God! hold hard!’’ Powell 
yelled. 

The barque received the blow 
full and staggered at the im- 
pact. The wave struck her 
just abaft the main rigging, 
heaved its bulk aboard in 
an overwhelming torrent and 
swept along the deck. From 
the top of the house nothing 
could be seen but a huddled 
mass of black figures writhing 
about in the foam. Gradually 
the water cleared and the line 
of men hauling on the lee 
braces was reformed. 

“ Are you all right, mister ? ”’ 
Powell shouted anxiously. 

“All right!’’ the second 
mate yelled in reply. 

He cleared a mixture of salt 
water and blood welling down 
from a cut in his brow out of 
his eyes and gave more slack 
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on the braces. Fathom by 
fathom the great yards swung 
until at last they rested hard 
on the starboard backstays. 

“ Belay all! Starboard main 
braces !’”’ the mate roared. 

Those were close to the 
break of the poop, so that 
he could now direct opera- 
tions from that elevated deck, 
the captain standing beside 
him. After another desperate 
struggle the main yards were 
also laid to the wind. Now 
came the critical time; the 
barque was about to be brought 
up into the wind. 

“* All hands off the deck into 
the weather rigging! ’’ Powell 
ordered. 

Annesley staggered aft, 
watched two or three waves 
until he thought he saw a 
smooth, then ordered the helms- 
men to put the helm down. 
He returned to Powell, who was 
hanging on to the mizzen 
shrouds. For a moment the 
barque hesitated, then her head 
began to swing. As the wind 
drew abeam it shrieked at her 
with incredible violence, and 
she heeled over to it ; sweeping 
wildly to windward and ship- 
ping great, relentless seas, she 
heeled more rapidly ; over and 
over she went till her lee rail 
was under water. Still farther 
as if she never meant to stop ; 
the panic-stricken men in the 
weather rigging, lying now at 
an angle of forty-five degrees 
and looking down, saw the 
rail, then the sheer-poles, dis- 
appear and the water up over 
the main hatch coamings. The 
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captain gripped Powell’s wrist 
like a vice. 

“My God! Johnny, she’s 
going over,”’ he sobbed. 

Powell thought so too, and 
at the moment he imagined 
he could hear the rumble of 
coal in the ’tween-deck as if 
the cargo was shifting. That 
would mean the end of every- 
thing—that combined with the 
inexorable pressure of the wind 
streaming against sails and 
spars aloft and pinning the 
barque down among the seas, 
and the weight of water seeth- 
ing over her half-buried main- 
deck. In helpless immobility 
he clung firmly to the shrouds. 
He could do nothing else; he 
could not even make a move 
to cut away the masts, for there 
was no gear handy; nothing 
was handy—only a few hours 
before they had been praying 
for wind. 

“She’s going over! going 
over! going over!’’ Annesley 
kept on repeating. ‘‘ Isn’t she ? 
isn’t she?” 

Powell’s heart at that 
moment rebelled against any- 
thing that interfered with his 
intense concentration. Never 
had he thought more clearly, 
nor observed more acutely. 
Once he thought he saw omin- 
ous signs of instant foundering ; 
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a few seconds later it seemed 
to him the barque was labour. 
ing intelligently ; she was just 
hanging in the balance. The 
suspense was acute—too ter. 
rible to be borne in anything 
but: silence, yet he had to 
answer the insistent voice at his 
elbow that refused to be silent, 

“No, she isn’t,”’ he snapped 
savagely. 

He was possibly the only 
cool, collected observer aboard, 
and he had felt a tremor rm 
through the labouring hull as 
if it revolted against further 
heeling over, and noticed a 
recovering lift in the leaning 
masts. Through the ghostly 
light of the luminous, phos- 
phorescent sea-foam down there 
on the main-deck, portions of 
the black line of the lee rail 
reappeared, with belaying-pins 
sticking up at intervals like 
teeth. She was not going to 
capsize this time; the wind 
seemed to be lulling a little. 

“Thank God for that,” 
Powell muttered softly. 

A sharp, crackling noise fol- 
lowed by tearing, rending 
scunds rose above the wailing 
of the gale. From the throats 
of the men hanging on high 
up in the rigging there came 
a combined yell— 

“ Fore t’gallant mast gone!” 


VI. 


The darkness had cleared a 
little and the moon was peeping 
half-heartedly through the fly- 
ing clouds. The captain and 


mate let go their hold of the 
mizzen rigging, slid along the 
sloping deck-planks to the break 
of the poop and_ gazed 
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anxiously forward. They saw 
at once that the outline of the 
foremast looked very short and 
its appearance was peculiarly 
wufamiliar; the topmast head 
was disfigured by a dense tangle 
of spars and rigging. 

“T’ll go aloft and see what’s 
the matter,” Powell suggested. 

The next moment he half 
repented ; he found the thought 
of action was repugnant to 
him. He was soaked to the 
skin and utterly weary, but 
that did not matter very much. 
The truth was, he had found 
the strain of steeling himself 
against the worst so over- 
whelming that he now felt an 
intense aversion to any form 
of activity. He just wanted 
to hang on miserably where 
he was. Within two minutes 
he pulled himself together, and, 
feeling rather ashamed of his 
momentary weakness, dropped 
down on to the main-deck and 
started forward on his lonely 
quest. Lashed by the spray 
flying continuously over the 
elevated port bulwark he made 
his way safely along the deck 
and began to climb the weather 
fore rigging. His breath almost 
squeezed out of him, he battled 
his way upward. Getting over 
the futtock shrouds into the 
top was easy, for the wind got 
under his oilskin coat and lifted 
him as if he were a balloon. 

He stood in the top holding 
on to the topmast rigging and 
paused for a breather; then 
something whizzed past his 
head and banged against the 
steel lower mast. It was a 
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brace block, and had it hit 
him he would have been 
brained. In the darkness man- 
illa and wire ropes were writh- 
ing all round him, and he 
narrowly escaped being caught 
in the bight of a wire and 
jerked off his resting - place 
on to the deck forty feet below. 
He found it was unnecessary 
to go higher; peering upward 
through the gloom he could 
diagnose the damage. 
Somewhere below him the 
weather topgallant backstay 
had carried away; the wooden 
mast, its principal support 
gone, had snapped just above 
the topmast cap, and was 
hanging truck downward and 
swaying madly backward and 
forward like a giant pendulum. 
It was prevented from slipping 
downward by the severed back- 
stay which had jammed some- 
where and was leading over 
the lower topgallant yard, and 
by its own stay which led 
over the outer jib-stay. With 
the upper topgallant yard 
still attached to it, it must 
have weighed two tons, and 
it resembled a great batter- 
ing-ram. When the barque 
rolled to leeward it would 
swing right out from the top- 
mast head; when she rolled 
back it would crash with terrific 
force against the mast. The 
mighty battering had to be 
stopped, for the whole foremast 
was shaking violently and fur- 
ther damage was imminent. 
If the foremast came down it 
would probably bring the main- 
mast with it; the barque was 
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in urgent danger of being totally 
dismasted. Powell wasted no 
time in further investigation ; 
he descended to the deck and 
called for volunteers to clear 
the wreckage. 

It was a bedraggled, weary, 
but indomitable, little gang 
that presently struggled up 
the fore rigging. It consisted 
of Powell himself, the second 
mate, Joe, the boatswain and 
carpenter, and they were armed 
with axes and wire saws. At 
times the moon would shine 
out weirdly and lighten their 
labours; more often it would 
be obscured by black clouds 
which released driving rain to 
scourge them. For hours, in 
constant danger of being 
stunned by flying blocks, de- 
capitated by whirling wire 
ropes, flung from aloft on to 
the deck or into the sea, or 
crushed between the wreckage 
and the mast, they toiled. At 
times the job looked hopeless ; 
they cut the two main wires 
that held the broken mast 
captive, only to find a dozen 
smaller wires impeding them, 
but they struggled doggedly 
on. Dawn was just brightening 
up the eastern horizon when 
the last strand of the gear 
tethering mast and yard to 
the ship was severed and the 
great battering-ram dropped 
over the lee side. Sinking as 


it went it drifted slowly aft, 
while those who had released 
it, bruised, bleeding and ex- 
hausted, crawled up to the 
safe shelter of the poop. 

Full daylight revealed to 
Captain Annesley a grey tur- 
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moil of leaping tempestuous 
seas which, tired of doing their 
worst, seemed inclined to mod- 
erate their devilish transports; 
it also revealed the results of 
his insane endeavours to drive 
his fool-proof barque beyond 
her limit of endurance. Ag 
the water gradually receded 
from the main-deck he could 
see tangled masses of frayed 
ropes and twisted wires which 
had gone out through freeing 
ports, or wound themselves 
round the standing rigging, 
Hen coops, spare spars—heavily 
lashed—capstan bars, had all 
gone over the side. The galley 
door had been burst in, so 
had the door of the lamp 
locker, out of which all the 
lamps had been washed. One 
of the boats had gone, another 
was stove in; the glass in the 
port light tower was smashed. 
From the foremast every sail 
except the lower topsail had 
vanished ; the flying wires had 
chafed through the gaskets 
that held them to the yards; 
the sails had blown open and 
torn away in rags. The jagged 
stump of the topgallant mast 
swayed pathetically against the 
clouds. 

By breakfast-time the sun 
was shining brilliantly on the 
dishevelled barque. ‘The bar- 
ometer rose steadily ; the wind 
and sea moderated ; the main- 
deck dried up. After a short 
rest the crew turned to and 
worked like beavers. Fresh 
sails were bent, the raffle round 
the deck was cleared up and 
by nightfall the Forest King, 
with every available stitch of 
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canvas on her, was sailing 
quietly before a steady north- 
west wind. At sunset next 
evening the lofty peak of Mount 

ont was visible away off 
on the port bow. 

On a day of pleasured pro- 
gress—a day of blue skies and 
pluer seas, when it felt good to 
pealive and afloat—they passed 
through Cook Strait. A homely- 
looking coasting steamer, bound 
into Tasman Bay, came close 
round the stern, eased down 
and steamed along the Forest 
King’s beam. 

“Barque ahoy! Do you 
want any assistance?” her 
captain shouted hopefully from 
the bridge. 

“No, thank you,’’ Annesley 
replied. ‘‘ Report me all well, 


but with loss of fore t’gallant 
mast.” 


It was after dark when they 
passed Wellington, but the 
lights of that city were plainly 
visible—lights from cinemas, 
street lamps and dwelling- 
houses. All the amenities of 
civilisation lay behind those 
lights, but they were not for 
the crew of the Forest King. 
She was heading out into the 
South Pacific, where presently 
she would be running the east- 
ing down—driven on by furious 
west winds and scourged by 
towering seas. Deep laden, 
her deck would never be dry ; 
for nearly a month her hands 
would have to endure the 
sodden misery of wet blankets 
and wet clothes; they would 
be buffeted about night and 
day and their periods of rest 
would be scanty. Only Harold 
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Annesley looked at the lights 
with satisfaction. He felt that 
he was on velvet; after this 
voyage, for him, there would 
be no more sea; the amenities 
of civilisation would always be 
well within his reach. He, at 
least, had something to look 
forward to—while the others... 

Next morning as he splashed 
in his salt-water bath he sang 
loudly, for he was well content. 
The race was as good as lost, 
but his face had been saved. 
By now the information that 
he had lost his fore topgallant 
mast would have been cabled 
to Newcastle and the sports- 
men of that port—over their 
mid-day drinks—would be com- 
miserating with him. How, 
they would say, could you 
expect a colt with three legs 
to win the Melbourne Cup ? 
And the sportswomen would 
agree! He had lost a hundred 
and five pounds, but, damn it, 
he could afford it, and... 
never again ! 

He sang still more loudly 
so that Powell, up on the poop, 
heard him and smiled grimly ; 
any other poor devil of a ship- 
master would have been worry- 
ing over the damage his vessel 
had sustained and wondering 
how he could explain it to his 
owners. 

That day Harold Annesley 
resumed his reading of weighty 
volumes on law and again 
almost forgot he was a sailor. 
Then for weeks the lonely 
Forest King drove across the 
South Pacific, and during the 
whole time not another vessel 
was sighted. She turned north 
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and picked up the south-east 
trades, and in the delicious 
days of dry-decked, steady sail- 
ing that followed her crew 
forgot what bad weather was 
like. Then one morning, as 
the stars were paling in the 
grey dawn, they discovered she 
had company. The wind’s song 
was in the rigging; the bow 
wave hummed musically ; out 
in the balmy open air the men 
of the watch on deck, bare- 
footed, sat on the main-hatch 
and drank their morning coffee 
preparatory to washing decks. 
To them came Smart who had 
just come down from aloft, 
where he had been engaged 
on a work-up job of over- 
hauling the main topgallant 
buntlines. He had the air of 
one about to impart tidings of 
great importance. 

** Bo’s’n,”’ he cried, “ there’s 
a four-masted barque out on 
the weather beam. I think it’s 
the Lomond.” 

* Blimey ! an’ when did you 
start to think?” said the 
boatswain. ‘“‘ Anyway, you’re 
thinkin’ wrong; the ruddy 
Lomond’s in Iquique by now.” 

Most of the hands had for- 
gotten about the Lomond ; all 
would have been inclined to 
agree with the boatswain. 
Nevertheless, they rose in a 
body, and, with their hook- 
pots in their hands, crossed to 
the weather rail and stared to 
windward. Sure enough the 
upper sails of a vessel were 
cutting the line of the other- 
wise unbroken horizon. The 
boatswain went aft to report 
to the mate, who was sitting 
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on the poop skylight, a cup of 
coffee in one hand and a biscuit 
in the other. 

** Lomond be damned !”’ the 
officer commented curtly. 

All the same, within two 
minutes, with binoculars slung 
round his neck, he was climbing 
the weather main rigging while 
the hands watched him with 
interest. Before he reached the 
main-top he could see the 
stranger was not the Lomond— 
unless she had changed her 
spanker. From the crosstrees 
he could see her hull; she had 
black painted ports; the very 
slight hope he had cherished 
was dispelled. By eight o’clock 
he knew exactly how slight 
that hope had been, for the 
strange vessel was walking away 
from them as if their barque 
were anchored. 

That evening Captain An- 
nesley gave up his study of law 
for the time being and devoted 
himself to that portion of the 
official South American Pilot, 
Part III., which deals with 
Iquique. He had never been 
there, but he had learned from 
Powell that it is one of the most 
difficult ports in the world for 
a sailing ship to make, and a 
steam tug was, at that time, 
rarely available. Indeed it is 
very easy to miss the port 
altogether, to drift helplessly 
past it in full view of all the 
vessels anchored there; for 
the south-east trade wind blows 
steadily up the coast, but 
slightly offshore, and a strong 
current sets continually to the 
north. And when drifting thus 
ignominiously an anchor is use- 
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less. The deepest water in the 
South Pacific—a mighty trough 
in which the Andes have their 
pases—lies alongside the west 
coast of South America, so 
that, in many places, anchoring 
is impossible until the vessel is 
actually in harbour. Within 
two miles of Iquique Island the 
sea is two hundred fathoms 
deep. 

Captain Annesley did not 
want to miss the port ; indeed, 
at the moment, he was obsessed 
with the idea of entering it in 
a proper seamanlike manner ; 
for the ineffable Porteous would 
be there, on the Lomond’s 
poop, with his telescope to his 
eye and a cynical smile on his 
face. So that he might make 
no mistake at the critical time 
Annesley sat at the cabin 
table for hours poring over 
charts and sailing directions 
until landmarks and soundings 
seemed to be burnt into his 
brain. Next day the anchors 
were got over the bows and the 
cables shackled on, for dawn the 
following morning should bring 
the coast in sight. 

Breaking daylight found 
John Powell staring through 
the great Dollond telescope at 
the land that lay along the 
weather beam. From the sandy 
sameness of the mountainous 
coast-line he could pick out the 
red-and-white patches on the 
low, but cliffy, Punta Gruesa. 
Eleven miles higher up the 
coast was Iquique Island, but 
it, the town and the masts of 
shipping in the bay beyond it, 
were obscured by a low-lying 
white mist. It had been an 
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excellent landfall—with all his 
faults Harold Annesley was a 
scientific navigator—and the 
mate determined to let the 
captain sleep on for another 
half-hour, as he had spent an 
unusually restless night —for 
him—oscillating between the 
general chart of the coast, 
spread on the cabin table, and 
the poop. 

Driven onward by the steady 
trade wind on the starboard 
quarter the Forest King was 
slipping through the smooth 
water at a speed of about five 
knots. She was sailing almost 
parallel with the coast. Right 
ahead—almost hull down from 
the poop—was yet another 
four-masted barque. She was 
standing off the land on the 
port tack, under short canvas, 
as if waiting for the mist to 
clear; and it was the keen- 
eyed Joe, doing a job of work 
on the fore-yard, who dis- 
covered that here, at last, was 
the Lomond. There could be 
no doubt about it; the com- 
bination of a pea-soup coloured 
hull and a jib-headed spanker 
could belong to no other vessel 
afloat. No doubt about it 
whatever ! 

“Well, if that isn’t darned 
bad luck,”’ Powell ejaculated. 

He gazed ruefully at the 
stump forward. The snapping 
of the mast had deprived the 
Forest King of the use of both 
her fore topgallant sails and 
her flying jib for the past 
six weeks, yet here at the end 
of an eight-thousand-mile race 
was her speedy rival with a 
lead of about seven miles. 
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Without a doubt the loss of 
the topgallant mast had meant 
the loss of the race; but for 
that the almost incredible would 
have happened. Rotten luck! 
the captain’s own fault, per- 
haps! Powell was not the sort 
of man to dwell on that. 

Well, those aboard the 
Lomond had nothing to brag 
about. The three conspicuous 
white sandhills at the back of 
Chiquinata Bay were now 
visible ; the barque was getting 
on; he had better call the 
captain, and he told the 
steward, who came along the 
deck just then, to do so. He 
looked at the vessel ahead ; 
she was crowding on more 
canvas and doubtless would 
go about on to the other tack 
in a few minutes and stand 
into the harbour. 

He put his head inside the 
open flap of the skylight to 
make sure the captain had 
been roused. Annesley—clad 
in pyjamas—was sitting at the 
cabin table, sipping coffee and 
making a final study of the 
sailing directions. He received 
the news about the Lomond 
with astonishing indifference, 
opened out a plan of Iquique 
Harbour and spread it on the 
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table. 
to a degree; evidently the 
magnitude of the task he was 
about to take on was obsessing 
his mind to the exclusion of 
everything else. 

The mate again turned his 
attention to the rapidly altering 
coast-line. The mist which had 
obscured the town and harbour 
was slowly rolling away; the 
little island—crowned with its 
cylindrical white light tower 
and ruined bastions—which lies 
just south of the port, stood out 
clearly. Something about the 
relative positions of the island 
and the Lomond struck Powell 
as being rather curious. He 
jumped for the telescope. The 
four-master was well north of 
the island—north even of the 
tall masts of the shipping 
in the harbour; in fact she 
was right off Punta Piedras 
—the steep-to headland at 
the northern extremity of 
Iquique Bay. It took a lot to 
excite Powell, but the realisa- 
tion of what that meant stirred 
him to the marrow. The next 
moment the cabin was rever- 
berating with his exultant 
shout— 

“By God! she’s missed the 
port!” 


Vil. 


Captain Annesley’s indiffer- 
ence vanished. Hatless, still in 
pyjamas, patent leather pumps 
on his stockingless feet, he 
bounded up the companionway 
two steps at a time. Powell 
excitedly pointed to the 


Lomond’s position and ex- 
plained the consequences of 
Porteous’s failure to enter the 
harbour at the first attempt. 
“‘ Very likely he found him- 
self too far to the nor’a’d at 
daybreak and nipped round 
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on the other tack to get an 
offing straight away,” the mate 
declared. ‘‘ He probably thinks 
he'll have another shot at it, 
but he won’t—this time. He 
can’t possibly get back against 
the current, and the water 
out there is far too deep for 
anchoring. He’ll have to stand 
right out into the Pacific, get 
clear of the coast current and 
peat to the s’uth’ard again. 
It'll be well over a week before 
we see him back here. He’ll be 
as sick as mud.” 

“Well, old boy, we'll have 
to take particularly good care 
we don’t do the same,” the 
captain said soberly. 

The sun was now shining 
brightly from the cloudless sky 
of a district which may be 
said to be rainless, and Annesley 
had to send for his old slouch 
hat. The hands were sent 
below for a hasty breakfast, 
the captain and mate eating 
theirs on the poop. Out on 
the starboard beam, about three 
miles distant, the town of 
Iquique, with its white houses, 
broad streets and squares, was 
sliding slowly past the arid, 
mountainous desert that forms 
its background. In the fore- 
ground, sliding more rapidly 
past both, was the low island, 
set — foam-fringed — in the 
sapphire blue of the Pacific. 
The captain, with Powell by 
his side, was right on his toes 
now; 80 was every man of 
the crew. Hagerly they hung 
about the break of the poop, 
waiting to carry out the first 
order. By this time, uncalled, 
all hands were on deck. 
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The island drew abeam; the 
northern end of the town, the 
railway depot leading, opened 
out clear beyond it—an ex- 
cellent lead for clearing all the 
outlying reefs. 

“I think we should haul 
straight in now, sir,” Powell 
suggested. 

“Right! Brace the yards 
sharp up and I’ll luff her into 
the wind.”’ 

“Lee fore brace the port 
watch! lee main brace the 
starboard ! ”’ 

The order was repeated ex- 
citedly. There was a rush of 
eager feet towards the braces, 
and eager voices shouted as 
the yards swung forward. The 
helm was put down and in a 
few minutes the Forest King, 
close-hauled on the starboard 
tack and sailing as close to the 
wind as she could go, was 
swaying towards the massed 
shipping which lay ahead. 
Round the north end of the 
island she crept, hugging it as 
closely as the reef would per- 
mit. Then came anxious 
moments. The wind was light 
and the current was now broad 
on the beam. That she was 
sagging to the north was clear 
from the way the houses and 
ships ahead were altering their 
bearings; still their shapes 
were growing larger all the 
time; she was holding her 
own well. The colour of the 
water assumed a greenish tinge 
which indicated shoaling. A 
hand was sent into the chains 
—an old naval leadsman. His 
first three casts with the hand- 
lead produced no result; then 
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the keen-eyed watchers of the 
next cast saw the line check, 
slacken and dangle plumb. 
From the chains there came 
an exulting yell— 

** By the mark, ten!” 

Ten fathoms! Whatever 
happened they could not miss 
the port now. They had 
reached an anchorage; they 
were in Iquique ! Well content, 
Cantain Annesley surveyed the 
upturned faces smiling at him 
from the main-deck. Then he 
thought of the Lomond, picked 
up the big telescope and 
focussed it on her. She made 
a beautiful picture. Every stitch 
of her canvas was spread as she 
stood directly away from the 
port she ought to have been at 
anchor in. She was well north 
of Punta Piedras by this time 
and doubtless Porteous was on 
her poop, gnashing his teeth 
in impotent fury as he watched 
the progress of his partially 
crippled rival. 

“Serve him right! He asked 
forit. Dirty dog!’’ said Harold 
Annesley. 

He strutted fore and aft the 
poop deck in triumph—the big 
telescope under his arm. There 
are none 80 quick as the young 
to sense the coming of a swollen 
head. Joe, standing beside 
the half-deck door, nudged a 
fellow apprentice, winked, then 
jerked his head in the direction 
of the weather side of the 
poop. 

“ Twig Algy doing the Nelson 
touch at Trafalgar,’ he said 
irreverently. 

Truth to tell, it was much 
too early for Algy to get 
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swollen-headed. He had sti] 
@ very ticklish job before him, 
and he had little experience 
to guide him in doing it; he 
had to pick up a berth in a 
crowded roadstead. He had 
seen it done by pilots and 
others in various places, but 
had never done it himself—g 
vastly different matter. He 
replaced the telescope in its 
rack, picked up his binoculars 
and through them surveyed 
the tiers of anchored vessels, 
Suddenly an overweening con- 
fidence came to him; he de- 
termined to put up a showy 
performance. Turning the bin- 
oculars over in his hands he 
addressed Powell. 

“Do you see that black- 
hulled German full-rigged ship ? 
There’s a vacant berth this 
side of her; I’m going to bring 
up there,’ he declared. ‘ Stand 
by your anchors now.” 

“ Very good, sir,” said Powell. 
He looked ahead, roughly esti- 
mated the distance from the 
nearest of the anchored vessels, 
then noted the speed of their 
own barque. ‘‘ But we ought 
to be shortening sail, sir,” he 
suggested. ‘‘ The wind freshens 
quite suddenly inside the har- 
bour sometimes.”’ 

“That'll be all right,” the 
captain replied loftily; “see 
to it that your men jump 
smartly when I give the 
orders.” 

“* Aye aye, sir,”’ said Powell. 

With some misgiving he 
descended from the poop, 
walked along the main-deck 
and mounted to the forecastle- 
head. He fervently hoped he 
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would see a Smart mancuvre, 
put somehow he doubted it. 
Both anchors were ready, cock- 
pilled at the cat-heads, and 
the carpenter and a couple of 
hands were standing by them. 
Thoroughly on the alert the 
rest of the hands were at their 
stations. 

Almost immediately the cap- 
tain was in difficulty. The 
perth he had picked out was in 
the second tier to the north 
of the town and to reach it he 
had to pass under the lee of 
the sterns of the vessels moored 
in the first tier. But the 
Forest King did not appear to 
be willing to pass those vessels ; 
although her helm was hard 
up she was inclined to edge 
towards them and seemed about 
to barge into the poop of the 
nearest one. Annesley, with 
bulging eyes, was watching her 
anxiously ; then, before it was 
too late, he seemed to tumble 
to what was wrong. He gave 
an order which Powell did not 
catch; the second mate, with 
ready hands, let go the gaff- 
topsail halliards, the men of 
the starboard watch hauled 
down the mizzen staysails, and 
the barque, relieved of a lot of 
the pressure on her after canvas, 
slowly paid off. Surging along 
with ample headway she cleared 
the nearest anchored vessel by 
about fifty feet and was heading 
clear of the others. With a 
sigh of relief Powell, who had 
been watching the ships in the 
tier with intense concentration, 
turned to look ahead. Then he 
neatly fainted; the German 
ship was only a cable length 
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away and under the freshening 
breeze the Forest King, with 
all the available square -sails 
and half the fore-and-afters 
still set, was rushing straight 
at her broadside. 

“My God! Mr Powell, we'll 
go through that German up 
to her main-hatch—like a rat 
up a pump!” the carpenter 
yelled. 

Powell did not hesitate for a 
moment. He took a respon- 
sibility he had no right to take, 
issued orders he had no right 
to give, and the carpenter let 
go both anchors with a celerity 
which was absolutely astound- 
ing. Fortunately the Forest 
King’s windlass was as modern 
and fool-proof as herself and 
the barrels on both sides were 
open. The carpenter threw his 
maul down on the deck and 
dashed below to stand by the 
brakes, while one of the hands 
took up a position by the open 
hatch on the forecastle-head, 
ready to pass orders down to 
him. 

Leaping out of the chain 
locker over the whelps of the 
windlass amid clouds of rust- 
flakes, dust and sparks; 
rattling and rasping out through 
the hawse-pipes ; then grinding 
hard against the barque’s 
bottom and ripping off the 
paint down to the bare steel 
as she ran over them ahead of 
her anchors, the great cables 
threatened every moment to 
part under the strain—and 
they certainly would have 
parted had they jammed in 
the spurling pipes, or been 
impeded through any other 
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cause. Aloft there was com- 
plete confusion. Halliards and 
sheets had been let go by the 
run; ropes were whirling 
through blocks; canvas was 
billowing and slatting; a be- 
lated effort was being made by 
the second mate to back the 
main yard. Powell felt himself 
blushing with shame. The eyes 
of every man in every ship in 
the port would be on them— 
attracted from the very first 
time the barque was sighted 
by her curious crippled appear- 
ance aloft. 

The showy performance 
Annesley attempted to put up 
had turned into something posi- 
tively indecent. Instead of 
modestly and unobtrusively 
feeling her way through the 
tiers, as a strange vessel fresh 
in from sea should do, their 
barque was arrogantly dashing 
in amongst shipping in a manner 
that threatened danger to life 
and property. The German 
ship ahead was nearly loaded 
and her hands had been aloft 
bending sail; now they were 
streaming down the rigging 
as fast as they could stream— 
in fact some of them were 
sliding down the backstays. 
Three lighters loaded with 
nitrate lay abreast of her main- 
hatch. The lancheros aboard 
the outer two had cut them 
adrift and were frantically en- 
deavouring to get them out of 
the way ; the men on the inner 
lighter had abandoned hope 
and were climbing aboard the 
ship. Right aft, with a mega- 
phone raised to his lips, the 
German captain was roaring 
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guttural remarks the nature 
of which made Powell glad 
his own captain was no 
linguist. 

On the Forest King’s poop 
Harold Annesley was shouting 
himself hoarse, but with the 
rattling roar of chain cables, 
the shouts of the men at the 
main braces and the general 
din, no one was taking any 
notice of him. His heart must 
have been right in his mouth, 
for the barque was now only 
fifty yards from the German, 
and from his position aft she 
would look much closer. He 
raised both hands high above 
his head; Powell saw the 
gesture and knew it was a 
signal to screw up the windlass 
and hold on to the cables. He 
ignored it. The cables were 
their only hope of salvation ; 
if he held on to them and they 
parted, nothing could avert a 
collision—for a deeply laden, 
heavy ship carries her way a 
long time. Very coolly he 
determined to hang on till the 
last minute. 

The strain on the cables 
began to ease; they were 
running out more smoothly 
now. The delaying action 
which their friction had caused, 
combined with the squaring in 
of the main-yards, had almost 
arrested the barque’s headway. 
And only just in time! The 
tip of her spike boom was only 
a few feet from the German's 
fore-brace ; her figurehead was 
nearly over the top of the 
nitrate lighter. 

“Screw her up, Chips!” 
Powell shouted. 
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“Screw ’er up, Chips!” 
the man at the hatch echoed. 

The carpenter applied the 
windlass brakes; rather lan- 
guidly the cables tautened, 
held for 2 moment, then slack- 
ened. Sprung back by the 
great weight of the chains— 
there were ninety fathoms out 
on each—the Forest King 
began to gather sternway ; 
she was drifting back to where 
her anchors lay gripping the 
bottom of the bay. The wind 
was swinging her stern away 
from the vessels in the first 
tier so that she was no longer 
a@ menace. Fortunately, she 
had a donkey engine with 
steam raised on it, otherwise 
the heaving in of the cables 
would have meant a day of 
back-breaking work. 

“Get the messenger con- 
nected and start the donkey,” 
Powell ordered. 

In the comparative calm 
which followed the prolonged 
upheaval he walked aft along 
the deck to where a very 
subdued white-faced captain— 
the binoculars still turning over 
in his trembling hands—awaited 
him. 

“IT don’t know what was 
the matter with her out there,”’ 
Annesley faltered. ‘‘I had the 
helm hard up the whole time, 
but she wouldn’t look at it. 
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That’s why I couldn’t shorten 
sail sooner.” 

“Feeling the want of the 
fore t’gallant sails and flying 
jib, I expect,” Powell replied 
dril 


y: 

“Ah! that would be it. 
How far were we off that 
German when we brought up ? 
The old square-head with the 
megaphone seemed to be rather 
peeved.” 

** About thirty feet, sir!” 

“Well, thirty feet of open 
water is as good as a mile,” 
Annesley said brightly. ‘“‘ The 
main thing is we’re here and 
we've won, old boy. Hullo! 
who’s this blighter ? ”’ 

A white-painted launch, well 
covered with awnings and with 
a huge Chilean ensign trailing 
over the stern, had rounded to 
and was ranging up alongside. 

“The Captain of the Port, 
paying an official visit! Here, 
Joe! Lower the accommoda- 
tion ladder.” 

Annesley became acutely con- 
scious of his pyjamas and the 
patent leather pumps covering 
his bare feet. 

“Lord! I’m not in a fit 
and proper condition to receive 
strangers,” he cried. ‘ You 
get him aboard and do the 
honours like a good ehap, then 
see to the mooring. I’m off for 
a bath and a shave.” 


vill. 


The Captain of the Port, 
however, insisted on seeing the 
captain of the barque, although 
he did not waste much time on 


an individual whose clothing, at 
that hour of the day, obvi- 
ously suggested he was eccen- 
tric. The port health officer 








wasted no time, either, when 
he arrived; there was not 
likely to be anything very 
infectious about the crew of a 
vessel that had been nearly 
two months at sea. Having 
shaken off those two officials 
Annesley passed through the 
cabin on his way to his room, 
whistling like a lark. 

He was blessed with a 
resilient nature and buoyant 
spirits; a quarter of an hour 
before he had been in a mortal 
funk, now he was as happy 
as a schoolboy on breaking-up 
day. And why not? He was 
two hundred and twenty-five 
pounds to the good and had 
proved himself a shipmaster. 
He expected one or two con- 
gratulatory cablegrams from 
Newcastle within the next few 
days—but not from the agent ! 
No, he thought with a satisfied 
grin, he would not get one from 
the agent—but he would get 
his cheque later on. 

He had to stop whistling 
while he shaved, and it was then 
a knock came to his door. 

“Hullo! What is it?” he 
cried. 

“A ship-chandler’s runner, 
sir,’’ the steward informed him. 
“He says he supplies all the 
ships in this company.” 

“ All right! let him supply 
this one, and tell him what you 
want.” 

The ship-chandler’s runner— 
a thrusting young Englishman, 
for a man has to thrust at that 
job—heard and marvelled. This 
Was a proper sort of skipper to 
deal with—no backhanders 
here. He and the steward 
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departed to the pantry, where 
they were soon deep in a con- 
versation about fish being 
plentiful, fresh vegetables 
scarce and meat dear. 

The captain dressed carefully 
in his shore-going togs, then 
decided he would get a lift 
ashore in the ship-chandler’s 
boat and save his own appren- 
tices the trouble; they could 
bring the gig to the mole in the 
evening. But before he went 
ashore he and dear old Powell 
would split a quart bottle of 
champagne. He got out the 
bottle, glasses and the nippers 
from a locker, then strolled 
along to the pantry. 

“Steward,” he said, “ give 
Mr Powell my compliments and 
tell him I wish to see him.” 

The steward went out on to 
the deck and Annesley lingered 
to converse with the runner. 
On coming in from sea after a 
long voyage men are usually 
hungry for news; they have 
once more to pick up the 
threads of an almost unrelated 
existence ; so, of a necessity, 
ship-chandlers’ runners are al- 
most invariably walking news- 
bulletins. 

‘** Good morning !”’ Annesley 
began. ‘“‘ Will you give me a 
lift ashore in your boat?” 

* Good morning, captain! 
Certainly ! and show you round 
the town! Agents, British 
Consul, custom house, our office 
—always a good cigar and a 
bottle of cold beer for you 
there, captain.”’ 

“Thanks! And what’s the 
news ?”’ 

The runner retailed most of 
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the recent world happenings, 
then he got down to harbour 
gossip. That French ship in 
the tier ahead had got a proper 
dusting off the Horn—lost three 
men off the jibboom where 
they had been furling the outer 
jib; the skipper of that Yankee 
parque had been on a regular 
peano for three weeks and had 
got the sack yesterday. The 
steward was apparently in no 
hurry to return; probably he 
had gone into the galley to 
consult the cook about the 
provisions he was going to 
order. 

“ Er—does your firm supply 
the Lomond ?’’ Annesley asked 
with assumed indifference. 

“Yes, captain. We’ve got 
all the ships belonging to that 
company. In fact we get most 
of the British ships that come 
to Iquique.”’ 

“Hm! the Lomond ought 
to be here in about a week. 
She’s outside, you know, but 
she’s missed the port and you’ve 
a good idea what that means.” 

The ship-chandler’s runner 
looked up from his papers in 
amazement. 

“The Lomond ! captain,” he 
cried. ‘The Lomond sailed 
this morning—out of this very 
berth. She was here a fort- 
night. She only discharged 
eight hundred tons and took 
the balance of her coal up the 
coast to Pisagua.”’ 

Had a heavy-weight pugilist 
socked Harold Annesley one on 
the jaw he could not have 
received a nastier jolt. His 
head went back with a jerk. 
For a moment, wild-eyed and 
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open-mouthed, he stared at 
the runner; then he abruptly 
turned on his heel and walked 
aft into the cabin. This was 
about the unkindest cut he had 
ever had. He was in no hurry 
to go ashore now, for that cad 
would have spread the news of 
their bet, and doubtless by 
this time the whole British 
colony of Iquique would know 
all about his discomfiture. And 
there were the masters of the 
vessels in the harbour, several 
of whom he knew. 

He sat at the cabin table, 
the picture of gloom, with 
Bob’s head resting sympa- 
thetically on his knee. Doubt- 
less the runner knew all about 
the race, too, although he had 
tactfully refrained from men- 
tioning it. Annesley could 
stand the suspense no longer ; 
he rose and again visited the 
pantry. 

“* Did—er—Captain Porteous 
mention anything about a little 
bet he had with me?” he 
asked in rather a shamed 
manner. 

Again the ship-chandler’s 
runner stared at him in amaze- 
ment. 

** Captain Porteous ! ’”’ he ex- 
claimed. ‘‘ Oh, of course, I 
keep on forgetting you are 
fresh in from sea, so haven’t 
heard the news. Any bet you 
had with poor Captain Porteous 
is null and void, as you might 
say, sir. He was washed over- 
board from the poop one night, 
he and the man at the wheel, 
and never seen again. The 
mate brought her in; made a 
good passage with her too, 
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and he’s likely to keep her, for 
he has a master’s certificate. 
Smart young fellow, that mate ! 
He took her away from here 
before daylight this morning 
beautifully, and it was hazy 
at the time. I never saw a 
ship get under weigh better.” 

“Oh! ah! yes!” Captain 
Annesley faltered. 

He had hardly heard the 
second half of the runner’s 
story; the first half was far 
too startling. He returned to 
his state-room and nervously 
adjusted his tie before the 
mirror. A knock came to the 
door. 


“Come in,” he _ shouted. 
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“Oh, Johnny, come and split 
a bottle of bubbly with me 
before I go ashore.” 

Mr Powell grinned. “ Cele. 
brate the glorious victory, sir,” 
he cried. 

“Glorious hell! You grab 
that glass and stand by to 
catch any of the precious fluid 
that tries to escape when [I 
ease out the cork. Then I'll 
impart two items of news that 
will absolutely astonish you.” 

“Items of good news, I 
hope,” said Powell. 

“No! One of them’s 
damned bad; the otheris... 
well —er— opportune. Poor 
devil !”’ 
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KADIR CUP REMINISCENCES. 


BY F. D. M. 


‘A nullah’s in front, but the grey boar as well, 
So sit down in your saddle and ride like Hell.” 


IT was a very great moment 
in my life when, a good many 
years ago, I was asked by the 
Honorary Secretary of the 
Meerut Tent Club if I would 
care to come and help on the 
preliminary week in prepara- 
tion for the Kadir Cup. Would 
I care to come indeed! It 
was the one thing I would have 
given my ears for, and I 
jumped at the invitation. He 
said we should have a good 
deal to do in the way of 
beating up boar from the out- 
lying country, also in organ- 
ising the camps, as the entry 
was a big one, and there 
would be a few ladies coming out 
to watch, which would necessi- 
tate a ‘ married establishment.’ 

As a matter of fact it was a 
much larger meeting than those 
offormer years. Ours was to be 
a family party, consisting of the 
Major and Oaptain of my 
battery, two other subalterns 
besides myself, the Hon. Sec., 
who was incidentally our Ad- 
jutant, and, last but by no 
means least, his sister, who, 
besides being a very keen 
shikari, knew all there was to 
be known about running a 
camp in the Ganges Kadir. 
Kadir means a river bed, and 
this attractive land of sport 


is formed when the rivers, 
swollen by the monsoon rains, 
sometimes burst their old banks 
and cut fresh channels for 
themselves, leaving the old bed 
dry with here and there a line 
of swamp. The wild tussocky 
grass soon springs up, and in 
this way, after a few years, a 
wonderful hunting ground is 
produced which, given a little 
respite, will harbour almost 
anything. The Meerut Kadir, 
with the Ganges flowing along 
somewhere in it, has an average 
width of about ten miles. It 
is interspersed with jheels, good 
haunts for duck and snipe, 
while the outer banks are cut 
up into deep nullahs, which 
offer hiding for panther, and 
have even been known, though 
before my time, to hold a 
tiger. In the course of years 
a few villages have sprung 
up with thick clumps of mango 
trees dotted about, and their 
fields offer food for the black 
and grey partridge, to say 
nothing of the lordly peacock. 
The villagers have no objection 
to the shooting of these, so 
long as it is not done in the 
neighbourhood of one of their 
shrines, and a succulent young 
peahen en casserole is not to be 
despised. 
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But the lord of that land is 
the mighty boar, who cares 
not a rush for anyone or any- 
thing. A gallant and cour- 
ageous foe, he is usually ready 
to avoid a brawl, and unless 
pressed hard from the start, 
can outwit and outdistance a 
good horse; but sometimes he 
is particularly cantankerous. 
Provoke him and he will fight 
with all the might of his two 
hundred pounds of bone and 
muscle. Should he get a chance 
to use those razor-sharp tushes, 
he will inflict a terrible wound. 
He is a very game adversary 
who will not hesitate to fight 
to the death. That is, indeed, 
a land of promise to the 
shikari, or it was in those days 
before the advent of the motor- 
car. I well remember the joy 
of posting from stuffy can- 
tonments; the hack on, and 
then the drop down to those 
cool miles of grass oases with 
one’s camp pitched ready at 
the end. Later still there was 
the last pipe, while listening 
to the duck flighting in, or 
wondering if one would do 
credit to one’s horse on the 
morrow. 

The great day arrived, and, 
tents and baggage having been 
sent on in advance, we did 
the fourteen miles by road to 
Kithor in the battery brake, 
with a change of team half- 
way, to find tea awaiting us 
after the subsequent hack. For 
the uninitiated I should say 
that the Kadir Cup is the Pig- 
sticking Derby and is coveted 
by every hog hunter. It is 
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run over a ‘grass’ country, 
consisting of tussocky pampas, 
thick at the bottom, and as 
high as one’s shoulder when 
mounted. There are also large 
patches of a sort of dense 
tamarisk, known as ‘jhow,’ 
the stem of which is often as 
thick as one’s wrist. The 
going is, of course, quite blind, 
while occasional wet or dry 
nullahs are met with. OCom- 
petitors are allowed two entries, 
and it is run off in heats of 
three, or sometimes four, in 
the first rounds, until the final, 
which consists of the three 
gallant horses whose owners 
have managed to win first 
spear in their competitive 
rounds. First spear means 
blood as seen by the heat 
umpire: fat, grease or positive 
assertion are of no avail and 
it requires the combination 
of a good horse, a good man 
and good luck to get through. 
A large number of boar are 
necessary for the meeting, and 
with nearly a hundred entries 
and their attendants a cer- 
tain amount of organisation is 
essential. Hence our happy 
party. 

The programme for the first 
day was to beat in an out- 
lying territory, consisting 
chiefly of grass, broken up by 
wide strips of marsh and bog. 
We were all ready by eight- 
thirty and had a four-mile hack 
to the elephants which had 
gone on ahead. These ele- 
phants are generously lent by 
neighbouring Rajas and big 
landowners, and they are of 
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the greatest assistance for the 


peat up; they also act as 
perambulating grandstands for 
spectators during the Cup heats. 
§o far twenty-seven had arrived, 
and we formed an imposing 
line as we moved off through 
the tall grass, herding every- 
thing before us. We of the 
party had shikar howdahs or 
pads, and were armed with a 
twelvebore and a smallbore 
rifle, the former for duck, 
snipe or partridge, which really 
lie quite well to elephant, and 
the latter for panther or parah, 
a small kind of deer living 
in marshy spots. 

I had been allotted a howdah 
and had my first experience of 
snipe - shooting from an ele- 
phant; but I think scent must 
have been very bad, or my 
mount had a poor nose for 
small game, for we lost a num- 
ber of birds in the long grass. 
However, he came to the fore 
later in the day when a panther 
was afoot. We had been beat- 
ing a long strip of grass to- 
wards a jheel, when suddenly 
my mahout hit the front of my 
howdah with his ankus and 
pointed to an open patch in 
front. I saw something gliding 
between two tussocks and 
caught a glimpse of a long tail. 
That was no boar; it must 
be a panther. I had no chance 
of a shot, as my rifle was lying 


‘in the rack, so I passed the 


word along the line and the 
next moment my Major fired. 
The flank elephants wheeled 
inwards, and we had the pan- 
ther somewhere in the middle 
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of a thick grass patch. Two 
more shots followed, and the 
elephants en masse were none 
too steady. Then I saw the 
panther quite clearly, and I 
plugged him, at least I think 
I did, while my beast stood 
as firm as a rock. It was really 
an inglorious affair though 
momentarily quite exciting. 
However, the Hon. Sec. was 
extremely annoyed, and said 
to me afterwards, “Why on 
earth didn’t you stop the line 
when you first saw the pan- 
ther? We had our horses, and 
we could have ridden it well 
in that country and given it a 
decent chance.” [I felt the 
rebuke very keenly, but had 
to admit that the idea had not 
occurred to me. Actually two 
panther were ridden that season 
and one only was gathered, 
but both inflicted severe casu- 
alties on the riders. 

The main stream of the 
Ganges was not very far from 
our camp, and I had noticed 
on my early morning exercises 
that the sandbanks were in- 
fested with crocodiles. There 
were both kinds, the flesh- 
eating mugger and the fish- 
eating gharial, nearly all of 
good dimensions, so I deter- 
mined to wage a campaign 
and get enough of their tummy 
skins to make myself a dressing- 
bag of my own killing. I 
managed this easily, for the 
approach to the river bank was 
hidden by the long grass and 
I killed one practically every 
time I went down, but the 
difficulty was to retrieve the 
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brutes. It was necessary to 
kill them stone dead, for, if 
left with a spark of life, they 
would flick off into the water 
and disappear with the current. 
The insides of those brought 
to bag were always investigated 
by my inquisitive shikari, but 
he gained little beyond the 
ordinary glass bangles, and 
articles of no intrinsic value, 
which the mugger had garnered 
from the corpses of pious 
Hindus, placed in the sacred 
river by their friends after a 
modicum of burning. But on 
one red letter day, from a brute 
about ten feet long he retrieved 
half a dozen silver bracelets 
and a pair of anklets, which 
looked as if I had inadvertently 
avenged a gruesome tragedy. 
We spent two or three days 
beating in out-lyers and had 
good fun with snipe and par- 
tridges, to say nothing of some 
very good peacock drives. This 
may sound a very poor kind 
of sport, but, as a matter of 
fact, a young peacock flying 
strong on the wing over a 
thick mango tope takes a deal 
of bringing down. There was 
one small and thick cover 
situated within two or three 
hundred yards of two larger 
ones. We used to beat these 
two into the small _ thick 
clump and then, after a short 
interval for their resuscitation, 
drive the birds back towards 
their homes in the approved 
pheasant fashion. They never 
failed to give a most sporting 
display, and as it was the last 
item on the day’s programme, 
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the setting sun added to the 
picture of these masses of vivid 
colour flying out from the 
dark mango trees, whose edges 
were fringed with the scarlet 
blossoms of ‘Flame of the 
Forest.’ 

We got back one evening 
to find that Karera, the Hon, 
Sec.’s shikari, had news of a 
panther that had killed two 
goats in a neighbouring village, 
and I was given the opportunity 
of slaying him. Karera had 
made all the necessary arrange- 
ments, and as he had done it 
hundreds of times, I knew I 
could not have been in better 
hands. I had often tried con- 
clusions with panther before, 
but had met with little success, 
and I was very keen to take 
advantage of the expert know- 
ledge at my disposal. As 
usual in the Kadir, there was 
no tree available, so my machan 
consisted of a hole dug in a 
thick tussock of grass, with a 
grass hurdle over me. There 
was @ loophole level with the 
ground, and immediately in 
front of this was tied a fresh 
and lively goat kid, bleating 
for his evening meal. Sitting 
up in a machan is usually 
rather a dull business, as there 
is seldom anything to be seen, 
and time began to drag; added 
to this, we had had a long day, 
and I was soon in a semi- 
somnolent condition. Sud- 
denly there was an unearthly 
yell right in my ear, and I 
nearly jumped out of the hole. 
What it was I had not a notion, 
and I was much too alarmed 
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for the moment to get out and 
see, though I felt anything 
put safe under the hurdle. 
The kid was most perturbed 
and nearly bleated his little 
heart out. My only course 
seemed to be to await events, 
and as nothing further materi- 
alised I soon regained my 
composure and came to the 
conclusion it must have been 
an outsize in jackals. It effec- 
tually prevented my dozing 
any more, and I resumed my 
vigil in the hopes that the 
noise, combined with that of 
the kid, would prove an added 
attraction to any prowling 
panther in the neighbourhood. 

A little later I was look- 
ing through my _  peephole 
when I saw the kid suddenly 
stiffen and stand stock-still, 
watching. There, in the dim 
light and about two yards to 
the left, a panther crouched. 
It was impossible for me to 
get my rifle round to bear on 
him, so I had to wait. We 
all three remained as though 
petrified for, it seemed to me, 
ages, and I know I barely 
breathed. The panther then 
gave a short spring towards 
the kid, who drew back as 
far as his tether would allow 
him and butted his enemy 
straight on the nose! The 
panther was so surprised that 
he turned and bolted, and all 
I saw was a vanishing tail. 
I certainly thought that he 
would return to avenge such 
an insult, but, after waiting 
for half an hour with no result, 
I had to give him up as a 
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poltroon and crawled stiffly out 
of the machan. I patted my 
small friend, who was very 
pleased to see me, and I 
genuinely admired his courage, 
though at the same time I 
wished that he had trusted me 
with his protection and had 
not taken the matter so vigor- 
ously into his own hands, for 
by so doing he had entirely 
spoilt the hunt. Karera arrived 
in answer to my signal and 
asked me if I had been worried 
by a hyana. So that’s what 
it had been that had frightened 
me out of a year’s growth; 
we found his tracks, and they 
showed that he had almost 
stood on the top of me. My 
story of the bellicose kid was 
received at breakfast the next 
morning with a certain amount 
of reserve, but I refused to be 
discredited and insisted upon 
taking the unbelievers out to 
see the panther tracks, which 
were plainly visible. 

As a reward for our labours 
we were allowed a bye day. 
And a very good one it was, 
with no serious casualty to 
horse or man, though in our 
first hunt the Hon. Sec. took 
an imperial toss, and in landing 
flat on his back rammed the 
hilt of a new hunting knife— 
@ present from his sister— 
hard into his hip bone. Seeing 
that he was laid out and as 
we had momentarily lost the 
pig in a thick patch of jhow, 
I returned to see if I could 
help. I was greeted with, 
“* Have you killed that boar ? ”’ 
And on my negative reply, 
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* Well, what the hell are you 
doing here?’’ I was not there 
long, and, thank goodness, we 
killed that boar before the 
arrival of an angry and sore 
Hon. Sec. 

I well remember the finish 
of a hunt I had with my Skipper 
that day. The third member 
of our heat had fallen by the 
way and lost his horse, and 
we had our pig at the end of 
his tether, slightly wounded 
and very angry. From under 
a thick bush where he was 
regaining his breath, he was 
challenging us to do our worst 
and making continual and effec- 
tive sorties. I was riding a 
young horse who was not too 
keen on facing this pent-up 
hurricane, but I did get him 
going to try and give a good 
spear and was met half-way 
by the charging boar. This 
was too much for the frayed 
nerves of my mount, and he 
wheeled at the last moment, 
only being saved from an 
ignominious cut in the hocks 
by the Skipper, who met the 
tornado on his staunch old 
gladiator and speared right 
through the pig. Unfortun- 
ately it touched no vital spot, 
and the boar then tried, trans- 
fixed as he was, to get higher 
up the spear, pushing himself 
off the ground with his hind- 
legs to get at his assailant. 
My horse refused to enter 
the combat and at last I 
had to dismount to deliver 
the coup-de-grdce on foot. 
This no doubt sounds easy, 
but it was not, even with a 
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sharp spear and the additiona] 
urge of the Skipper’s very 
descriptive vocabulary. I had 
to jab as hard as I could, and 
at the same time to avoid 
spearing the rider; also the 
boar, seeing me on the ground, 
now tried his utmost to get 
at me. This move, however, 
was his undoing, as having 
got his vulnerable parts away 
from the horse I could use all 
my strength, and at last found 
his heart with a good thrust. 
A very gallant gentleman and 
game to the end; he was one 
of five to fall to our six spears 
that day. 

More elephants had now 
joined our camp and we 
mustered nearly forty; this 
meant allotting hours for 
‘stables’ and their wash and 
brush-up in a near-by stream, 
and also for the collection of 
green food. For this, one 
elephant out of three would 
spend the day collecting succu- 
lent branches for himself and 
his two friends on their return 
from work. The work was 
carried out under the direction 
of a diminutive boy, whose 
power of commanding vitupera- 
tion seemed to be in inverse 
ratio to his size. It was an 
amusing spectacle to watch the 
toilets being performed in the 
stream, where the great beasts 
lay half submerged while the 
chota mahouts scrubbed them 
with what looked like a brick, 
each elephant directing the 
water supply through his trunk 
wherever it was ordered. When 
one side was finished, at the 
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word of command they pon- 
derously turned over for opera- 
tions on the other side, and 
eventually emerged from their 
shampoo as black and shining 
as new boots, only to squirt 
themselves immediately with 
dust, so that in ten minutes 
they looked as sunbaked as 
ever. 

We came into camp one 
evening to be told that an 
elephant had gone musth, which 
means that he was feeling the 
spring and was generally above 
himself. This condition only 
occurs in the males and gener- 
ally there are indications, so 
that proper precautions can be 
taken. But this particular 
beast had sprung a surprise 
on everyone, and, while out 
with his chota mahout for 
green food, had suddenly re- 
fused to obey orders, put the 
child to flight and gone off to 
enjoy himself in a field of sugar- 
cane, where he had had the 
time of his life. 

It was too late that night 
to get the returning elephants 
to come and capture him, so 
the Hon. Sec. decided that we 
should go and _ investigate. 
There was no difficulty about 
finding the culprit, as we met 
the entire population of the 
next village coming to lodge a 
complaint. They vociferously 
informed us that he had taken 
up his quarters in the main 
street, where he was doing just 
as he pleased. They certainly 
had not exaggerated very much, 
for we found him ensconced at 
the end of a narrow and blind 
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alley, and on each side of it 
were the remains of the one- 
time sweetmeat bazaar. He 
had leaned against the wall of 
one house, which had collapsed, 
and had obviously been amus- 
ing himself by throwing about 
everything he could lay his 
trunk to; the place looked as 
if it had been visited by a small 
earthquake. At the same time, 
he did not appear to be in 
the least angry about it, but 
was just out for a jolly and to 
show his independence. When 
we appeared he came out in a 
leisurely manner to meet us, 
though if anyone got too close 
he gave chase. In this way 
we managed to inveigle him 
away from the village and 
into a clump of mangoes 
surrounded by fields of sugar- 
cane ; we hoped therefore that 
he would remain there for the 
night. The Hon. Sec. decided 
that the mutineer must be 
brought to book at once, and 
he thought, from his docile 
demeanour, that we should be 
able to catch him on _ the 
morrow with the help of some 
of the other elephants, while 
we were to assist mounted. 
At the same time, in case of 
any untoward happening, he 
sent off a message post-haste 
asking for the assistance of the 
elephant hunters from Rampur 
State. 

The morrow, so far as we of 
the house party were con- 
cerned, was a complete victory 
for the mutineer. Whenever 
we managed to get our horses 
to approach him, he put us to 

? 
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flight with a_ half-hearted 
charge, and even if he had not, 
I personally had not a notion 
how to capture an elephant 
with a hog spear. So far as 
his late companions were con- 
cerned, he refused with scorn 
to be beguiled by any of their 
wiles; he merely ambled off 
in the opposite direction and 
declined to come to _ close 
quarters. Then the elephant 
hunters arrived, a particularly 
fine -looking lot of men, and 
they quite obviously thought 
so too, making no pretence 
to conceal the fact. They 
were wonderfully garbed in all 
the colours of the rainbow, with 
long hide thong whips over 
their shoulders and variegated 
coloured spears, and we were 
rather given to understand by 
their leader that we were all 
very small fry. Did they want 
any assistance from our other 
elephants? No, they were 
hunters; they knew how to 
catch wild elephants, and catch- 
ing a tame one was work for 
a child. So we all turned out 
to see how it was done. I 
willingly admit that, in spite 
of their swashbuckling demean- 
our, they knew their job. The 
mutineer had once more retired 
to the mango tope, which was 
quite clear of undergrowth, the 
trees being ten to fifteen yards 
apart, so there was plenty of 
room to manwuvre. The Ram- 
pur men wasted no time 
and began by baiting him. 
One advanced on him from each 
flank, attracting his attention 
and taking cover from tree to 
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tree, while a third came straight 
towards him till about te, 
yards off, trying the while to 
entice him to charge. Then, 
as he started, the hunter slipped 
behind a tree and the two 
flankers gave him a prick with 
their toy-like spears. 

This mancuvre was repeated 
half a dozen times, whether to 
show us what they could do, or 
to show the elephant that they 
were complete masters of the 
situation, I do not know. I 
should have thought that it 
would have put him in a very 
bad temper, and the Hon. See. 
also appeared to be of the same 
opinion and intimated that 
they should be getting on with 
the business; whereupon the 
order “chimta lao ”’—“ bring 
the pincers ’’—was given, and 
they mancuvred him between 
two trees which were fairly 
close together; and the leader 
of the party, who had so far 
not been an _ active par- 
ticipant, slowly advanced to- 
wards him, holding his spear 
pointed straight at the culprit 
and apostrophising him inces- 
santly as he came. He cursed 
him slowly and emphatically 
in elephant language, and the 
mutineer seemed to be thor- 
oughly stupefied, for he made 
no attempt to move. The 
leader came to a halt about 
ten yards in front of the 
elephant, and, at some signal, 
the hunter from the tree beside 
him darted in and clamped the 
chimta, a huge pair of spherical 
pincers with sharp spikes on 
the inner circumference, to the 
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near hind-leg of the elephant, 
just above the nails. Im- 
mediately pandemonium was 
let loose and the docile mal- 
content was turned into a 
screaming whirlwind. Round 
and round he flew, his trunk 
and ears outstretched to find 
his tormentors, and squealing 
with rage and pain. But the 
chimta had bitten into his 
soul and he gradually became 
quieter and quieter, until he 
was quite motionless and his 
demeanour was utterly despon- 
dent. At this stage the leader 
again took up his disquisition 
on the culprit’s iniquities and 
started once more on his slow 
advance, until he at last rested 
the point of his spear on the 
elephant’s forehead, as much 
as to say, ““If you dare move, 
you son of a pig, this enters 
your silly brain.’’ The hunter 
never stopped his tirade for 
an instant, and while he was 
occupying the animal’s atten- 
tion, two of his men very 
quickly and quietly roped the 
hind-legs of the elephant to- 
gether. Though as done by 
the experts it appeared simple, 
it was really a great perform- 
ance, for there was no getting 
away from the fact that the 
elephant, who had given us 
so much trouble, had only to 
put out his trunk to whisk 
that man to kingdom come 
and no one could have stopped 
him. 

The next move was to bring 
up two of our largest pachy- 
derms and rope the culprit to 
them, one on each side; they 
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gave him a bit of a jostling, 
just to show him that no more 
nonsense would be tolerated, 
and in this way he was escorted 
back to camp with his mahout 
and three more of us riding 
on his pad. He had learnt his 
lesson, however, and made no 
effort to resist the indignity. 
As a matter of fact, it turned 
out later that this elephant was 
not musth but a rogue, and a 
year after he killed his mahout 
and was shot. 

Everything was now in order 
for the great day. The camps 
and stables were all marked 
out, and a spot was ticketed 
for each competitor, whether 
man or horse; the wants and 
difficulties of servants and saises 
were attended to, or dismissed ; 
food, stores and forage for the 
assembly arranged, and even 
a few signposts had been placed 
at misleading tracks to assist 
the tyro. This latter pre- 
caution thoroughly disgusted 
old Lachman, the pensioned 
Tent Club shikari, who opined 
that any sahib who did not 
know the way to Sheerpur 
Bagh had not earned sufficient 
merit to gain such a heaven. 
It was a large and cheery 
gathering of old friends that 
sat down to dinner that evening 
under the spreading trees and 
discussed times past and 
present. I well remember that 
I sold Tom Naylor a horse 
over a glass of port that even- 
ing. He had arrived all eager 
to take part in his first Kadir 
Cup, only to find that one of 
his entries was dead lame. So 
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he came to me, as an old friend, 
to ask how much I would take 
from “a poor cavalry sub- 
altern’’ for my good horse 
Charcoal. I knew Tom well, 
and he always wanted things 
cheap, so I let him have the 
horse for five hundred rupees. 
It was not a bad sale, as I, 
or rather the battery dirzee, 
had bought it for fifty as a 
runaway Cavalry caster. But 
then I had had all the fun of 
training him, from the days 
when I had to set him by 
compass bearing for a pig, and, 
as soon as possible after a 
miss, reset him. I called him 
other names besides Charcoal, 
but that was six months before. 
Finally, heats were drawn for 
the first round, horses in- 
spected, and so to bed, with a 
slight tremor as one thought 
of one’s chances on _ the 
morrow. 

We were all out early and 
the first three heats, each with 
its umpire, took up their posi- 
tions on the line, right, centre 
and left, with about two hun- 
dred beaters stretching for a 
quarter of a mile. Puran and 
Babu, the Tent Club shikaris, 
were mounted on camels and 
had charge of these, and from 
their more elevated position 
could often spot a boar sneaking 
away ahead and give directions 
to the heat. Behind the line 
came the elephants, each one 
carrying its full complement of 
those not immediately com- 
peting,fwhile behind again came 
the saises with their horses. 
In the centre there was an 
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elephant, whose howdah wag 
fitted with signal poles to give 
information as to who was on 
the line and who had won the 
last heat, in accordance with a 
numbered programme. 
Spearing in the Kadir Oup 
is not the same as when out to 
hunt in the ordinary way. In 
the latter case we were all 
taught to ride for a really 
killing spear and no pricking, 
to take our boar as fast as we 
could over grass country and 
so burst his wind, but to nurse 
him a little through jhow, 
where the quarry could go 
faster under the stiff branches 
than we could force our way 
through them. The Hon. Sec., 
who probably knew more about 
killing a boar than anyone in 
India, had a pet theory that 
where the pig could go the 
rider could follow. However, 
even he had to modify this 
dictum after I had seen him 
spreadeagled in the branches 
of a jhow bush, while his horse 
continued the chase. Again, 
when a pig jinked, or turned 
quickly, and the man on the 
line overshot him, he signalled 
right or left, and the next man 
chipped in and kept on the 
track. In the Cup this was not 
the case; it was each man for 
himself and the devil take the 
hindmost. The aim and object 
of everybody was to procure 
first blood from any part of 
the pig’s anatomy and show it 
to the umpire: this meant, of 
course, that there was a good 
deal of stretching and pricking. 
In this way a very nasty acci- 
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dent occurred. The rider leant 
out too far and overbalanced, 
dropping his spear, which was 
leaded at the butt; the spear 
landed with the loaded end 
down and the business end 
up, and the next thing that the 
rider knew was that it had 
transfixed his horse behind 
the saddle from belly to 
back. 

I was very glad to find my- 
self an early competitor, and 
also among friends in my heat. 
I was riding my best horse and I 
thought that, with a bit of luck, 
I had a chance; all the same, 
I was full of trepidation and 
rode along in the umpire’s 
pocket. He has to see the pig 
and give the word to ride 
when he thinks all is fair. It 
was very like my first point-to- 
point, and I was watching my 
competitors like a lynx, that 
they should get no advantage. 
We were some time on the line 
without any incident and my 
qualms were wearing off, when 
suddenly there was a com- 
motion in the grass on 
our right, with a “ Woof, 
Woof,”’ and the coolies began 
beating for dear life. A cry 
from Puran, “ Wuh jhata ’’— 
“There he goes ’—and away 
we went too. What a thrill! 
I know that I stuck so tight 
to the umpire that he cursed 
me for riding him off. Then, 
in an open patch we saw the 
pig; but, alas, it was a sow, 
and a small one at that. Our 
umpire said “‘ No,’ so back 
we came to the line to wait 
for the next chance. 
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This was not long in coming, 
for Puran soon spotted some- 
thing moving ahead, and we 
were off again to prospect. 
This time it was a boar, a 
real foe, ambling quietly away 
in the high grass. On our 
approach he started to gallop, 
and instantly we were all racing, 
tight to the umpire. “Can 
you all see the pig,’’ he shouts ; 
“then ride!’’ We were off, 
all aids applied to get first on 
the line. The boar was going 
right-handed, a bit of luck for 
me, as it put me on, and I 
only prayed that I could re- 
main there. ‘‘ Get on, Sam. 
If only I can get another anna 
or two out of you, Ill have 
him before he really gets going. 
Curse! the wrong side of that 
tussock, and now he’s off to 
the left and has let George in, 
and he sticking to him like a 
leech.”” On we went, absol- 
utely all out, Nevil and I 
tight behind George and ready 
to take an opportunity at the 
slightest opening. Then came 
a blind nullah, thank goodness 
quite dry, and I shot up Sam’s 
neck as he landed, but he 
shot me back again into the 
saddle—a wonderful horse. 
“Hang George, that horse of 
his turns on the pig like a polo 
pony. Ah! he’s speared and 
missed, and here’s a patch of 
jhow, which I hate. Nevil is 
on for a moment, but the pig 
jinks to me, and I am on him 
again. He is almost within 
reach, and I could get him if 
it was not for these infernal 
branches. Just a yard behind ; 
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come on, Sam, we must bustle 
him.” And we did, and out 
we came into a clearing with 
our pig just in front. ‘“‘ Now, 
can I? Yes, I can, and quite 
a good spear. Let me look 
quickly ; is there any blood ? 
Yes, I can see it.” So I 
shouted, and George took my 
place on the pig, while I 
wheeled about to show my 
spear to the umpire, who was 
close up. He passed it as 
all right and took over my 
spear to go on and help to 
finish the pig, while I dis- 
mounted to look round my 
dear old Sam and see that he 
had come to no harm. But 
he was quite all right beyond 
a surface scratch or two, 
and all was well for the next 
round. 

We were a very proud couple 
that returned to the line and 
saw our number hoisted on the 
signal elephant. My sais was 
jubilant as he took Sam over 
and wended his way back to 
camp. The next thing was an 
iced drink from the refreshment 
elephant, after which I took 
my place once more among the 
spectators, with a much comfier 
feeling inside and a glow of 
hope that I might perhaps get 
through another round. Sam 
was a good horse. 

Later on in the day I was 
umpire to a heat that was a 
very long time on the line 
without finding a rideable pig. 
It was particularly unfortunate, 
a8 Patterson, who was one of the 
heat and had travelled a couple 
of thousand miles to compete, 
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had a slight go of fever; jp 
fact, he had been in bed singe 
his arrival and only got up to 
ride. However, the luck 
changed, and we put up a good 
sizable boar in an open piece 
of country, and I was able to 
slip them at once. The pace 
was a cracker, and my old 
horse, who was a real staunch 
pig-sticker but not very fast, 
had to put out all he knew 
to keep on any sort of terms 
with the heat, for they were 
all very well mounted, and the 
pig seemed to be of the spare 
but speedy variety. It was a 
very fast, straight hunt, and I 
was hoping the pig would jink 
soon and give old Blunderbus 
a chance, when he put his foot 
in a hole and came a crumpler, 
right on his head and I flat 
on my back. Unfortunately 
the reins broke and the silly 
old idiot was up and off before 
I was. It was altogether un- 
lucky, a8 no umpire means no 
heat, and when they found me 
a little later, having inciden- 
tally retrieved Blunderbus, I 
had to say so. They were very 
nice about it, but I felt I was 
not very popular, especially as 
they had taken a good deal out 
of their horses with a long 
and fast run. But on ou 
way back to the line we put 
up another good boar, so all 
was well, and, thank good- 
ness, he took to a thicker line 
of country and was not 80 
speedy. 

We had gone about half a 
mile, and I was just behind the 
heat, when they came to 4 
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plind nullah. Down went the 
ig with Patterson after him, 
and up the other side, Patterson 
stil hot on his tail; he was 
leaning well forward out of 
his saddle, and, going up the 
steep bank out of the nullah, 
his horse checked for a moment. 
This was unfortunate, for 
Arthur, who was immediately 
on his right rear and riding 
with his spear across the cantle 
of the saddle, did not check, 
and the point went about an 
inch into the most exposed 
part of Patterson’s anatomy. 
He gave @ yell, I think of 
astonishment, and tried to go 
on, but it had put him out of 
his stride, and the third member 
of the heat chipped in and 
speared. Patterson tried to 
persuade us that it was nothing 
and was extremely good about 
it, but as his boots and breeches 
were pretty full of blood, we 
gave the signal for the doctor 
and his medicine chest. He 
was soon on the spot, and when 
he had administered first aid, 
we managed to get the victim 
back to the line. For a very 
sporting entry poor Patterson 
did not have much of a show. 
He was laid up on his back 
for the start and on his 
front for the finish. Of course, 
there were ribald remarks as 
to Arthur having won the 
heat. 

The next day the second 
round was all run off, and also 
two or three heats of the semi- 
finals, over similar country with 
similar incidents. I regret that 
I did not get as far as this and 
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was henceforth mounted on an 
elephant. For the last day a 
special piece of country had 
been reserved, and the remain- 
ing heats of the semi-finals 
were easily run off before an 
early lunch. This left the 
final of the Kadir Cup, the 
Hog Hunter's Cup and the 
Pony Hog Hunter’s to be run 
off in the afternoon. These 
two last items are each a point- 
to-point in the old sense of the 
word, and like the old-time 
events require a good eye for 
country. One year, for in- 
stance, a competitor came in 
very late and very wet, and 
complained bitterly that the 
course had been laid through 
a rotten jheel, which was not 
fair pig-sticking country as 
laid down in the conditions of 
the race. It transpired later 
that he had swum an arm of 
the Ganges. The ‘ points ’ had 
at one time been marked by 
elephants, but it was found 
that they were not ‘staunch’ 
and had a habit of running 
away on the approach of two 
or three galloping horses. So, 
the year I am describing, the 
course had only two legs, each 
of about a mile and a half; 
from the start to a tall clump 
of trees and thence to the 
signal elephant. It was practi- 
cally all blind grass with the 
usual pig-sticking hazards of 
nullahs, jhow and buffalo wal- 
lows, and once started off 
in the grass, it was a very 
difficult matter to steer a 
straight course, and each com- 
petitor took his own line. 
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We finished up the morning 
about half a mile from the 
spot where lunch was awaiting 
us, and the custom had been, 
on the last heat finishing, for the 
elephants to break line and make 
straight for it. The mahouts, 
among themselves, regarded 
it as their race, though actually 
it was more of a stampede 
and a most uncomfortable mode 
of transport for the passengers. 
Not knowing what was going 
to happen, Arthur and I had 
been very pleased to secure a 
shikar howdah to ourselves, and 
this was even worse than a pad. 
We rattled about like a couple 
of dried peas in a pod, and 
anyhow, our steed was pretty 
well last. The climax came 
when the mahout dropped his 
ankus. He stopped the ele- 
phant and dismounted to pick 
it up, but the sight of his 
retreating friends was too much 
for our pachyderm and he 
started off after them, followed 
by the frenzied shouts of the 
mahout. We knew no elephant 
language, and, as the pace 
got faster and faster, we de- 
cided to abandon the ship; 
and we did, precipitately, 
into a patch of grass, and 
hurt ourselves considerably. 
The elephant pulled up twenty 
yards farther on. 

Lunch was soon over, and 
we were once more on our 
perambulating grand - stands, 
with only the three finalists and 
their umpire mounted on the 
line down below us, one of 
them being our Hon. Sec. The 
other two were a young Cavalry 
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colonel and an Indian civilign, 
The house party had not gaiq 
much, but I suspect them of 
holding their thumbs and 
muttering every sort of ip. 
cantation that would bring 
good fortune to our entry, | 
wondered what the feelings of 
the heat were, veterans who 
had accounted for many 4 
boar single-handed ; had they 
any qualms? If so, they 
certainly did not show them, 
except that one had dismounted 
to sharpen his spear with a 
small hand file. Was he mutter. 
ing spells over it at the same 
time? I know I should have 
been, and I also know that that 
spear was always as sharp as 
a razor. Off we moved, the 
long line of beaters with the 
heat in the centre and every 
eye watching for any move in 
the grass. We had not long to 
wait before there was a “ Wuh 
jhata’’ from the left, where 
Babu was pre-eminent. But 
it was “No ride”; merely 
an old lady pig and her family 
of embryo boars, with the 
stripes still across their little 
backs, like salmon parr. There 
was a short time of suspense 
and then a mighty boar was 
put up, right in front of the 
heat and for all who rode to 
see. Nothing could have been 
finer, and the heat was slipped 
straight from the line. The 
Colonel was first on to him, 
and raced in as if he meant 
to have that boar on the end 
of his spear before he could 
get under way. But that old 
father of pigs knew better 
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and gave an early jink, which 


let in the Hon. Sec. It was 
high grass, and we could now 
only see their topees and, 
occasionally, a back. The Hon. 
Sec. was keeping on the pig, 
and all of them were going 
as though the devil had kicked 
them. Then they disappeared 
for a moment, to reappear out 
of a nullah with the I.6.S. in 
the lead. A quick turn and 
then our Hon. Sec. was winning. 
I was standing up on my 
elephant’s pad with my glasses 
glued as firmly as possible ; the 
line had halted, but even when 
quite motionless an elephant 
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has subcutaneous rumblings like 
an earthquake, and it was very 
difficult to ‘read the race.’ 
Where had they got to? There, 
just entering that thick patch. 
For the moment we could see 
no more ; we just had to watch 
and hope. Minutes and minutes 
passed, and not a sign. Yes, 
there it is at last ; away to the 
right is the umpire with his 
white flag. ‘“‘ What is he sig- 
nalling ? One - Two - Three. 
Who’s that on the card ? Hell ! 
It’s the I.0.8. Well, more 
power to him. A good man, 
a good horse and _ good 
luck.” 
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THE PAY-OFF 
BY THOMAS 


JORDAN and I came bowling 
into Duncan’s Corner at twenty- 
five miles an hour, and the 
village curs scattered from our 
path to yap a greeting that 
hung in the frosty air like puffs 
of smoke. We had a feeling of 
triumph, as though this motor 
trip through thirty miles of 
show-bound timberland were 
an epic of some sort. The truth 
was that the Company had 
kept the road open with snow- 
ploughs to permit movement 
of pulpwood in motor-trucks to 
their big mill at River Harbour, 
and our narrow passage through 
the timber was paved with hard 
packed snow that gave 
smoother riding than many a 
town street. Light steel chains 
fastened to the rear wheels 
over the tyres gave excellent 
traction on this arctic pave- 
ment, and a half-and-half mix- 
ture of alcohol and water in 
the radiator secured the cooling 
system of the little car against 
freezing. 

The engine had purred all 
the way like a satisfied cat, to 
the accompaniment of a faint 
clink-clink of tyre chains and 
the peculiar hissing ‘reeeeep !’ 
of rubber on snow. There had 
been incidents, of course. Four 
times we skidded out of the 
ploughed track and plunged 
into roadside drifts, where the 
driving wheels spun helplessly 
in the snow. Not the soft flaky 
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sort that makes good snow. 
balls, you understand, but 
harsh cold-weather snow like 
coarse salt that gripped the 
car and refused to pack. There 
had been much pushing and 
grunting, the chain - bound 
tyres hurling snow into my 
strained face, while Jordan sat 
at the wheel with his big 
larrigan-shod foot jammed on 
the accelerator. Once we had 
to tramp back some distance 
to summon the crew of a 
lumber camp to our aid, and 
these huskies had picked up 
the car—Jordan and all—and 
dumped it back in the road 
with a single shout of “Up 
she goes!’’ For the rest, it 
was like swimming miracu- 
lously through a_ gigantic 
Christmas card, the stark 
hardwoods and snow-mantled 
pine and spruce rolling past 
in @ mosaic of brilliant 
sunshine and indigo shadow. 
We were three hours on the 
road. 

Duncan’s is a group of twenty 
or thirty wooden buildings 
sprawling about a cross-roads in 
the ‘“‘No’thern Deestrict”’ of 
Pine County. There is a 
Masonic Hall (where Joe 
M‘Intyre shows moving pic- 
tures once a week), a church, & 
barber’s shop, a smithy, a print- 
ing shop and a garage with 
two bright red gasolene pumps. 
Bill Nolan’s hotel stands at the 
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cross-roads proper; @ square 
wooden box with shady veran- 
dahs, a red roof and white- 
painted shingles—blinding in 
the winter sunlight—staring 
you in the face as you enter 
Duncan’s from the south. Then 
there is a store labelled 
DouGLAS Bros. on one of 
the strategic corners, dull red 
with bright blue door and 
window -frames. Upon the 
other is PARREL’S GROCERY, 
more modest in green and white, 
but marred by a huge daub 
over one wall advertising 
somebody’s tobacco. 

The surrounding district was 
settled after the War of 1812 
by optimistic Scots from the 
disbanded British regiments, 
and the farms they hewed out 
of a howling wilderness are 
perched on the sterile flank of a 
ridge running from the Corner 
into the backwoods. Their 
hardships must have been ter- 
rific, for Pine County soil is 
stony, bitter stuff, fit for 
Nature’s own crop of timber 
and little else. Their descend- 
ants still plough the windy 
hillsides, cutting saw-logs and 
pulpwood on their own timber 
lots in the winter-time, and 
shopping at the Corner on 
Saturday nights, though many 
have drifted away to the States 
and other scenes more pros- 
perous. Ruined farmhouses 
gape at you from the road- 
sides, old stone-walled pastures 
growing up into thickets of 
spruce and fir, and you can hunt 
deer in abandoned orchards 
from Duncan’s to _ the 
shores of Rossignol. Odocoileus 
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Virginianus is partial to sour 
apples. 

At some time in the credu- 
lous nineties of the last century, 
Duncan’s was the scene of a 
gold-mining rush, a petty flurry 
that arose, boomed and fizzled 
in three years of golden fire- 
works. The only mark it left 
on Duncan’s (except a few 
heaps of tailings hidden in 
the bush and a mouldering pit 
or two) was George Barrish. 
George, full of youthful opti- 
mism, had trekked over the 
old waggon road to Duncan’s 
with a small printing press in 
the back of his cart (seeing 
himself as the Voice of the 
People in the new Eldorado) 
and started a weekly newspaper 
called ‘The Northern District 
Gold Hunter.’ When the boom 
petered out he had added 
‘ & Farmer’s Advocate ’ to the 
title and stayed on, selling 
fancy buggies and riding wag- 
gons to the farmers as a side 
line. George was a landmark. 

We pulled up outside George’s 
little wooden shop with a squeal 
of frosty brakes and a final 
*Reeep!” of snow under the 
tyres, waving mittened hands 
in greeting to a shadowy George 
seen dimly through the frost of 
the window-pane. In a trice 
the door was flung open, and 
George himself stood there in 
his shirt-sleeves, sublimely in- 
different to the frigid air of the 
street. ‘‘ Come in, boys,’”’ thun- 
dered the Gold Hunter and 
Farmer’s Advocate. In we 
went, to stamp our larrigans 
on the worn plank floor and 
warm frost-bitten fingers over 
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a red-hot stove. The home of 
‘The Northern District Gold 
Hunter & Farmer’s Advocate ’ 
was @ one-storey shack, a long 
shadowy room full of ancient 
printing apparatus. A bright- 
faced youngster was printing 
Christmas cards on the small 
job press, trimming the edges 
with a ponderous guillotine ; 
and George’s daughter, Jeanie, 
was setting up type for the 
next edition and getting her 
slim fingers infamously dirty 
in the process. With their ex- 
ception you saw the Gold 
Hunter office precisely as it 
was in the halcyon days after 
old Micah Henneberry found a 
nugget in a post-hole and put 
Duncan’s briefly but gloriously 
on the map. Everything in 
that warm little shack was a 
museum piece, even to the 
owner’s pipe, which had an 
ancient and noisome smell. 
George sucked a mouthful of 
smoke from this dudeen and 
blew it up among the rafters. 
“Well,” he said, “so you’ve 
come to pay off the lumber- 
jacks.”” We had. The men 
were coming out from the 
Rossignol pulpwood camps for 
Christmas, and we were to pay 
their little ‘Wages Due’ slips 
and speed them on their way. 
There were a number of Pine 
County men, most of whom 
would be taking the southern 
road over which we had come ; 
the rest would head for the 
railway at New Germany, 
twenty miles or so to the 
eastward. The farmer’s advo- 
cate looked up at the smoke 
curling among the dusty raf- 
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ters with enormous interest, 
“* Didn’t bring cash with you?” 
I shook my head and twisted 
my mouth in that sidewige 
grimace which means Emphati- 
cally No. I said, ‘ Too risky, 
They’d like to have cash, no 
doubt, but they’ll have to take 
cheques. Shouldn’t need any 
money till they reach tow, 
anyway. Most of ’em have a 
little money in their pockets.” 


“You’re durn right,” said . 


George soberly. He walked to 
the stove and spat against the 
red-hot iron. “ Risky stuff, 
cash. Where you goin’ to 
pay ’em, boys?” Jordan 
jerked a thumb. “ Marsdon 
hired an empty shack down 
by the barber’s. It’s got a 
stove and a place where we 
can sit down and do a bit of 
writing.” 

“ Uh-huh,”’ grunted George. 
He blew out another poisonous 
stream. ‘‘ Seen ’em yet?” 

There was something in the 
way he said this. “No— 
why ?”’ demanded Jordan and 
I together. 

“Nothin’.”” George made a 
horizontal motion with his pipe, 
asif tosweep our sudden interest 
aside. ‘“‘ Nothin’ much.” 

“Except ?’’ I prompted. 

“* Yeah,” Jordan __ said. 
*‘Let’s hear the bad news, 
George.” 

“‘ Well, boys, there’s nothin’ 
very much. They come outa 
the camps yesterday, expectin’ 
you fellers would be here, I 
guess. That’s thirty miles over 
the tote-road. Some of ‘em 
took a chance an’ crossed 
Rossignol on the ice, but the 
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ice ain’t very safe this early in 


the season; most of ‘em 
tramped all the way round by 
the tote-road. An’ nobody 
here to pay ’em.”’ 

Jordan grinned confidently. 
“They had to come out some 
time, George.” 

“They won’t mind,’ I said. 


“They're going home for 
Christmas.” 
“No-o-o,” mused George. 


“*Gourse, there ain’t much 
accommodation here for two 
hundred men, boys. Most of 
‘em slept in barns last night.”’ 
He paused for a significant 
moment. ‘‘ Kinda frosty last 
night. For so early in the 
winter, I mean. Ten or twelve 
below.” 

“A mistake,” I explained. 
“We sent word by Marsdon 
that we’d be here to-day, and 
here we are. But, after all, 
what do they care ? ”’ 

“Yeah,” drawled Jordan. 
“Tf they had to sleep on the 
soft side of a plank last night 
it’s their own funeral.”’ 

“Sure,” George agreed 
reasonably. “‘ But you’re goin’ 
to have an interestin’ pay-off, 
boys. Y’can betcha life on 
that. Y’see, some enterprisin’ 
bootlegger blew in last night 
with a lotta bad booze. Feller 
from New Germany way, I 
guess.” 

We whistled, Jordan and I, 
Without harmony. The shadow 
of coming events was cast 
before us. 

Most of the lumberjacks were 
our own Pine County men, or 
pleasant hard-working ‘ Dutch- 
men’ from the neighbouring 
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Alsace County, but hard times 
had driven a strange new ele- 
ment into the camps. There 
were out-of-work miners from 
the Cape Breton coal-fields, 
steel workers from the Sydney 
plants, apple farmers from the 
Valley earning a little cash 
in the unproductive winter 
months, city rats from mean 
Halifax streets, stranded sailors, 
clerks and mechanics down on 
their luck and a number of 
hoboes shipped (with one-way 
fare) to the lumber woods by 
harassed relief committees. 
English, French, Scots, Irish 
and German descent—a cross- 
section of the provincial popu- 
lation—with a sprinkling of 
bohunks, the nomad Poles, 
Russians and Czechs. Many 
of these had never swung an 
axe before. At so much per 
cord of wood, cut, sawn and 
piled, these greenhorns earned 
meagre wages at the expense 
of sore hands and aching 
muscles, and the camp deduc- 
tions for board and small sup- 
plies like mittens and tobacco 
would leave them very little 
at the pay-off. 

There had been lamentation 
over this, we knew. There had 
even been rumours of ‘red’ 
talk in the camps, for some of 
the malcontents had quit and 
tramped out to River Harbour 
for their wages, fillmg our 
quiet air with their discontent 
and their sour unwashed smells. 
It mattered little that experi- 
enced men were able to clear 
three dollars a day at the 
maligned piece-rate, for your 
true lumberjack is a born 
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‘ kicker,’ and it was only human 
that he should absorb some of 
this unrest. As for Jordan 
and myself, it was obvious that 
we, the present and visible 
signs of the distant and in- 
visible Company, would be the 
chief objects of their wrath. 
Two hundred husky lumber- 
jacks were waiting around the 
corner for their pay, each of 
whom had hiked long miles 
through the woods to Duncan’s, 
spent the night in a chilly 
barn and acquired a belly- 
ful of smuggled rum in the 
morning. 

“Yep,” repeated the pro- 
prietor of the ‘Gold Hunter’ 
with his air of complete de- 
tachment. ‘‘ She’s goin’ to be 
an interestin’ pay-off.”’ 

We buttoned up our mack- 
inaws, thanked George for his 
tip and sallied forth to face the 
music. 

Outside the hired shack, the 
village street was filled with 
men in mackinaws of gaudy, 
checkerboard pattern, green, 
black, brown, red and yellow, 
and breeches of mackinaw cloth 
or trousers of heavy black 
frieze. Some wore heavy home- 
knit stockings, pulled over their 
trouser-legs and gartered below 
the knee with string; the rest 
wore their breeches en plein, as 
@ sort of arctic jhodpurs. 
‘Lumbermen’s rubbers’ were 
fairly general, though there 
were plenty of moccasins and 
high-laced larrigans, and each 
man had a huge pair of woollen 
mittens on his hands or tucked 
into his belt. There were one 
or two moth-eaten fur caps and 
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a number of battered fedoras, 
but the general wear wag 4 
stocking cap of red or blue 
wool, pulled down over the 
ears. In this garb, much tom 
and rudely patched, they made 
@ vivid picture against the 
background of snow, kaleido- 
scopic with their restless move- 
ment. Each carried his small 
belongings strapped upon his 
shoulders in a gunny-bag or 
pack of some sort, with here 
and there the worn khaki of an 
army knapsack, relic of the 
Strange Interlude. Without 
exception they were bearded. 
Four camps, and not a razor. 
Red beards, black beards, blond 
beards, pepper-and-salt beards, 
the growth of many weeks and 
months. Here and there an 
attempt had been made to 
trim this rampant hairiness. 
Tonsorially speaking, the Grand 
Duke Nicholas, the Third 
Napoleon, Kaiser Wilhelm, 
Lord Dundreary, General Burn- 
side and Admiral von Tirpitz 
were all present, in mackinaws 
and bull’s wool trousers; but 
the common run were plain 
unbridled whiskers, looking, 
Jordan muttered, “like last 
year’s bird-nests.”’ 

The men greeted our ap- 
pearance with a ragged cheer 
in which there was an under- 
current—a sub-discord, so to 
speak—of whistles and cat- 
calls, and opened their crowd 
to let us gain the door, closing 
in behind us again like a wall. 
The shack was a simple affair 
of hemlock boards, perhaps 
twenty feet square, with a 
tarred-paper roof, a rude plank 
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foor and a single window, 
proken by some impatient fist. 
Near the door stood a squat 
pox stove, glowing red, with 
seven or eight feet of rusty 
chimney-pipe extending to the 
ceiling ; otherwise the furniture 
consisted of a shelf beneath the 
window and a pair of rickety 
chairs. The place was filled to 
bulging-point with men. We 
thrust a way to the window- 
shelf with swimming motions 
and shouts of ‘“ Gangway, 
boys!” and found Marsdon 
there, the big, drawling, grey- 
haired boss of the camps, with 
his papers and accounts. I 
pulled cheques, blotters, ink 
and pen from my knapsack and 
took a seat. 

“All right, boys,” Jordan 
said. ‘‘ Who’s first ? ”’ 

There was @ single murmur 
in the crowded room and a 
single movement ; men pressed 
forward until Marsdon and I, 
seated on the crazy chairs, were 
foreed to brace our larrigan- 
shod feet against the wall to 
resist the pressure. A shower 
of ‘Wages Due’ slips fluttered 
down upon the shelf in a bliz- 
zard of grubby flakes. I 
stripped off my gloves and be- 
gan to scrawl cheques with a 
warm blast of human breath, 
redolent of rum, sweeping over 
my shoulders. The pay-off 
went slowly. Each man had 
his slip, provided by the clerk 
of his camp and signed by 
Marsdon, showing his wages 
and the various deductions for 
board and supplies from the 
‘Van,’ and with this chit before 
me I wrote the cheque in 
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payment and signed it with 
my galloping signature. Before 
this could be accomplished, 
however, the men insisted on 
checking over each item with 
Marsdon’s copies of the various 
camp accounts, as was their 
right; for they had all the 
manual labourer’s suspicion of 
ink and paper, and it mattered 
nothing that the camp clerks 
had gone through the same 
weary business. Marsdon, 
patience in the flesh, called out 
the items in his slow deep voice, 
and each man repeated them 
after him, like a child at cate- 
chism. Those who “had no 
learnin’’’ usually followed this 
by staring ox-like at the mystic 
black-and-white of Marsdon’s 
accounts for several dumb 
seconds before turning to some 
scholar in the crowd with a 
brusque, ‘“‘ That right, Mac? 
Huh ? ” 

It took time—an enormous 
amount of time. And the 
crowd itself, jostling and im- 
patient, swearing and arguing 
in @ rising chorus, did nothing 
to speed the business. The 
little stove, filled with split 
birch and maple, glowed 
brighter with the passing min- 
utes, and the tin chimney- 
pipe turned from rust to a dull 
cherry colour for half its length. 
The atmosphere became terrific, 
for we worked in a blue fog of 
tobacco smoke, and the peculiar 
smell of the lumber camp— 
damp cloth, eheap tobacco, 
balsam and sweat—arose in 
the heat and confinement like 
a Fundy tide. Hot gusts of 
raw Demerara, the cheap 
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smuggled rum known to the 
camps as ‘ tiger sweat,’ eddied 
in the maelstrom. I wrenched 
off my warm mackinaw and 
thanked Joss for the broken 
window. 

I knew, if we could pay this 
restless mob quickly, that we 
might avert any serious trouble. 
With cheques in their pockets 
and the magic of Christmas- 
at-home their mood must turn 
more cheerful, their grievances, 
real and imaginary, assume a 
just proportion. But there is 
very little sense of humour in 
tiger sweat, and no sense of 
proportion at all in men pos- 
sessed of it, and the insuffer- 
able delay of the pay-off, though 
of their own making, proved 
@ last and fatal straw. The 
little room was soon filled 
with angry voices howling 
“Give us our money!” The 
crowd began to surge to and 
fro, a swirling, impotent move- 
ment set up by men fighting 
their way toward Marsdon, 
Jordan and me, by the paid 
men trying to fight their way 
out, and by the roaring mob 
outside thrusting burly shoul- 
ders into the jammed doorway. 
The whole shack quivered ; it 
seemed actually to bulge, a 
boiler filled with rising force, 
without a safety valve. But 
at this point a valve appeared. 
Not @ safety valve, of course, 
but at least a valve. 

A squat, quiet man dropped 
his due-bill at my elbow for 
payment. Jan Karosny, said 
the due-bill, fifty dollars and 
twenty-two cents. A Hun- 
garian soldier who had drifted, 
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a8 had many of his comrades, to 
Canada after the war, he had 
a great bayonet scar across hig 
cheek (received at the hands of 
a raging moujik in some wild 
scrimmage in the Carpathians) 
and a corresponding lack of 
teeth in that side of his mouth, 
which compelled him to chew 
his tobacco on the other, 
Promptly a hoarse voice, re- 
dolent of rum, bellowed over 
my shoulder, “ Hey! It’s my 
turn’’; and I turned in the 
rickety chair to behold an angry 
bearded face glaring at the 
stolid Jan, and a great bony 
fist waving in vague circles 
between them. ‘My tum,” 
said Jan. The shack was filled 
with sudden menace. The Hun- 
garian shifted his feet a little, 
a barely perceptible movement, 
and a voice shouted, “ Look 
out! He’s got a knife.” At 
this point Christensen, the big 
blond Swede, deserter from a 
tramp in Halifax harbour, 
tapped Jan on the shoulder. 
“‘ Better you shod op,” he sug- 
gested. 

Jan was a Camp Four man ; 
Christensen was from Camp 
Two. A fist shot out of the 
surging ring, and the blond 
sailor went down under the 
trampling feet. (Afterwards we 
carried him out and loaded 
him like a sack of meal upon 
a motor truck. There were 
little drops of bright blood, 
like beads, in his golden beard.) 
At once there was @ convulsion. 
Fists flew. All over the 


crowded floor stamped a hun- 
dred feet; the dull thump of 
lumbermen’s rubbers, the clop- 
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clop of frost-hardened shoe- 
packs, the hissing shuffle of oil- 
tanned moccasins. 

The pay-off came to an 
abrupt halt. I swept my 
precious cheques and ink 
against the wall and got on 
my feet. to face the riot. 
Marsdon was bellowing orders 
that nobody heard, and Jordan 
was shouting in my ear, 
«.,. save his breath. No 
room to fight, anyway.” He 
also mentioned something 
about sardines. I muttered, 
“They’re doing pretty well.” 
The brawl swayed to and fro, 
a@ confused mass of shouting, 
stamping men. The contagion 
spread quickly to the crowd 
outside, old camp _ rivalries 
springing into instant flame, 
and little knots of bearded 
lunatics stamped about in the 
show, Swinging fists with joyous 
abandon. They had plenty of 
room for battle, and this out- 
door contest became at once 
an old - fashioned lumberjack 
scrap, @ knock-down-and-drag- 
out affair with every man a 
foeman and no holds barred. 
Inside, Marsdon, Jordan and I 
remained uneasy spectators of 
@ brawl rendered impotent by 
sheer lack of elbow room. 
Fists whirled perilously close 
to our noses at times, by 
accident or design, and we 
were in constant danger of 
being crushed by the swaying 
weight of human flesh; but 
we could comfort ourselves 
with the reflection that a great 
deal of animosity against our- 
selves was now finding outlet 
in the general eruption. 
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We did not have this comfort 
long. The fire, forgotten in 
the rush of battle, had roared 
up the chimney and gone out, 
perishing for lack of fuel. The 
fact was called to general atten- 
tion by @ gaunt apparition 
with slightly liquor-glazed eyes 
and a fiery red beard that 
straggled in clumps over a 
long horse face. It leaped upon 
the stove, rising above the 
hurly-burly like a jack-in-the- 
box, and from this vantage 
began to shout, ‘‘ Comrades ! 
Comrades !”’ in a voice of sur- 
prising power. It rang over 
the hubbub like a trumpet 
call and brought the tumbling 
mob to @ halt. “‘ Comrades,”’ 
blared the trumpet. ‘“ Put 
down y’fists! Put ’em down. 
Ain’t there struggle enough 
for the workin’ man, ’thout 
fightin’ among y’selves? Fools! 
Fools! Is this the end 0’ 
y sufferin’? Sweat all Fall fer 
a few lousy dollars — pay 
seven’y-fi’ cents a day fer grub 
that ain’t fit fer a pig—tramp 
twen’y-thirty miles fer y’pay 
—sleep all night in a barn— 
wait all day fer a cheque— 
not hard money, comrades, 
but a cheque—another piece o’ 
cap’t’list paper—n’ then bust 
into @ row among y’selves. 
Fools!’’ He stabbed a long 
grubby finger over their heads 
toward our little silent group. 
“There! There stands the 
represen’tives o Cap’tal. 
Laughin’ up their sleeve—an’ 
well they might!’’ He con- 
tinued in this strain at some 
length, calling them the ‘ pro- 
letarry ’ and trumpeting of the 
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‘classes’ and the ‘rights of 
Man.’ 

It was strange talk for that 
modest little shack at Duncan’s. 
The name of this backwoods 
Lenin (Marsdon whispered to 
me) was M‘Phee. A product 
of the Sydney coke-ovens, born 
in a stewing wooden tenement 
within bottle-throw of Whitney 
Pier, where the human dross 
of the steel industry forms a 
cosmopolitan eddy of black, 
brown and white, and where 
the air is thick with soot and 
sin and labour politics. The 
politics of this brassy-voiced 
Gael were as red as his whiskers. 
He was eloquent, too, in a wild 
on-to-the- Bastille fashion. The 
men began to cheer him at 
each pause for breath. There 
were cries of ‘‘ Yay! You tell 
"em, Mac!’ Some wag evolved 
a couplet on the spur of the 
moment, which they chanted in 
wild chorus— 


** Dollar’n a half a cord, 
An’ seven’y-fi’ cents board !”’ 


By this time the orator had 
worked them to a fine pitch of 
excitement, the spirit of revolu- 
tion was in the air and I began 
to wonder vaguely about the 
outcome. A la lanterne? The 
Seine? The guillotine? But 
there was not a lamp-post in 
Duncan’s Corner; there was a 
foot of ice on the lake behind 
the village; and the only 
guillotine in Pine County was 
that decrepit affair in George 
Barrish’s printing shop. 

As usual, it was the unex- 
pected that happened. The 
apostle of revolt made an 
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astounding dive into his shout- 
ing audience. It was a thing 
of magic, a trick of disappear. 
ance worthy of Houdini him. 
self. At one moment he was 
there, perched on the rusty 
stove, waving his ragged arms 
and trumpeting like an enraged 
elephant, and then in a trice 
he had vanished. There was 
another great convulsion in 
the mob, and the sounds of 
combat broke out afresh. 
Afterwards I knew that some 
joker had so far forgotten 
the rights of man as to slip a 
strong hand through the edge 
of the audience and pull the 
orator’s feet from under him 
in a single expert twitch. The 
position of that swaying human 
voleano had been a tempting 
one. But at the time I could 
only be concerned over this 
new turn of events, and its 
transition from hot words back 
to open warfare. Until now I 
had hoped that we might de- 
mand the right to be heard, 
snatching a fortuitous moment 
from the armistice that the 
Trumpet had secured, and 
pointing out that they might 
as well get their pay first and 
fight afterwards. There were 
sober men among them, I 
knew, who would back me up 
in this. But these great ex- 
pectations had gone down to 
the plank floor with the miser- 
able man from Sydney. Once 
more the little shack became & 
whirlpool of brawling men, in 
which the orator vanished as 
a@ drowning chip. 

Someone had said, early in 
the riot, something about a 
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knife. The unwelcome memory 
emerged from the background 
of my thoughts and began to 
loom unpleasantly. All the 
pohunks carried knives. So 
did some of our own woodsmen. 
If someone “‘ drew his side-arm 
clear’?! Duncan’s is three 
thousand miles from Silver 
Street, and this was no mere 
tussle of soldiery out for a 
lark. If someone drew his 
side-arm clear there would be 
blood on the moon, and no 
stopping when the first man 
dropped. Through the ragged 
porthole of the broken window- 
pane I could see old Jacob 
Parrel peering from the door- 
way of his store across the 
street. The lower part of his 
small plate-glass was a white 
half-moon of frost, but I could 
see the striped sticks of sugar- 
candy dangling from a string, 
the bells of crinkled red tissue 
and a brave glimpse of tinsel 
and toys. Another string sup- 
ported a message, printed on 
bits of coloured paper that 
swayed like so many poplar 
leaves from some current of 
warm air within. PEACE ON 
EARTH, capered the little papers, 
Goop WILL To MEN. I glanced 
at the watchful storekeeper, 
wondering if he sensed the 
irony of that pirouetting beni- 
son, but his face held only 
vague alarm. He was fearful 
for the virginity of his window 
glass, the musty man, and 
wondering what the world was 
coming to. 

As a matter of fact, it was 
coming to the third and final 
act of our merry little farce. 
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The last act, like the second, 
was opened by a voice crying 
in the wilderness. Not the 
Trumpet this time. (That Voice 
was huddled in a corner, stupid 
from raw liquor and trampling 
feet.) Above the tumult rose 
a@ shrill voice of “‘Mind my 
fiddle! Mind my fiddle!” 
which was taken up by many 
voices. ‘Mind the fiddle!” 
“Mind Jimmie’s fiddle, you! ”’ 
“Hey! It’s Jimmie the Fid- 
dier. Mind his fiddle!’’ The 
battle within, doomed to im- 
potency by the lack of fighting 
room, died away in a ripple of 
minor hustling. The warriors 
in the snow outside came in a 
milling rush to the doorway, 
eager to know the new excite- 
ment. The men in the room, 
pressed back, created an open 
space in the floor centre at the 
cost of oppressed ribs and wall 
boards. It was plain that 
Jimmie the Fiddler was a per- 
son of consequence. 

From the tiptoe of my 
larrigans I considered him: a 
short grey wisp of a man with 
gnarled hands and _ rather 
bleared blue eyes. He might 
have been sixty perhaps. Jor- 
dan whispered, rather drama- 
tically, “The Last of the 
Chanty Men,” which made me 
cock my brows. The picture 
of our huskies felling trees with 
a “ Way-ay, roll an’ go!” was 
an interesting one. “Old 
sailor,’ rumbled Marsdon in 
my ear. “ Quit the sea years 
ago; been driftin’ from camp 
to camp ever since. Usually 
hires on as a cookee. Peelin’ 
spuds an’ playin’ flunkey to 
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the bull-cooks. But it’s the 
fiddle gets him a job. Music in 
the camp, see? Sing-songs, an’ 
all that.’ The Fiddler still 
clutched his instrument, 
swathed in soiled red flannel, 
against his skinny breast in a 
gesture absurdly maternal. His 
shrunken features were ex- 
pressionless, a grey stubbled 
mask in which the watery eyes 
revolved like those of a doll. 
Jordan’s ear was _ close. 
“Now’s a chance to do his 
stuff,’ I murmured, with all 
the irony I could muster. 
“Music hath charm, you 
know.” Jimmie the Fiddler 
was too far away to hear me; 
I can swear to that—but the 
fact remains that he took up 
the challenge. Perhaps he 
wanted to get his pay and be 
gone. More likely, finding him- 
self in the midst of a sudden 
audience, he tucked the worn 
old violin under his chin from 
sheer instinct. He poised his 
bow above the strings in the 
dramatic gesture of all fiddlers, 
great and small, and I won- 
dered what the tune would be. 
Something soft and dreamy, for 
choice; to remind them of 
home sweet home and set them 
fumbling for their cheques amid 
@ flood of maudlin tears. 
“Mother Machree,’’ perhaps, 
or “‘ Old Folks at Home.” (And, 
ah, for a Kreisler playing an 
old refrain!) Down swept the 
Fiddler’s bow, shattering the 
heavy-breathing silence with a 
wail of strings. The tune was 
“* Shenandoah.”’ 
“Shenandoah!” A  trav- 
esty, that the loveliest of sea- 
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chanties should be played in g 
backwoods shack, and by a 
bleary old cookee whose gnarled 
fingers writhed over the strings 
like gnomes dancing on tele- 
graph wires. Yet, after a few 
bars it became apparent that 
Jimmie the Fiddler could play, 
and play fairly well. This wag 
our first surprise. The second 
came when the bow halted in 
mid-stroke and he shouted in 
a high quaver, “Sing! Sing, 
you lubbers!’’ Miraculously, 
someone with a good baritone 
began, ““O Shanadore, I long 
ter see yew,” and twenty voices 
roared in, “‘ A-way, yew rollin’ 
river!’’ Away they went with 
it, the Fiddler swaying from his 
hips and making @ grotesque 
curtsey as the signal for each 
chorus. 

Now “Shenandoah” is 
hardly a song of the lumber 
camp. Nor is “ Rio Grande,” 
or “Blow the Man Down.” 
The sailors among them were 
steamer men, firemen from the 
coasting tramps, deck-hands 
from the laid-up Government 
fleet, who didn’t know a bunt- 
line from a capstan bar or 
a chanty from the Anvil 
Chorus. Had the Last of the 
Chanty Men been teaching them 
the songs of his youth? If so, 
he had taught them thoroughly, 
for they went on from— 


‘**O Stormie’s gone, that good ol’ 
man, 
Aye, aye, aye, Mister Storm- 
along.” 


to the ‘Dead Horse,” and 
then to “ Hangin’ Johnnie” 
and “‘ Leave ’er, Johnnie, leave 
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‘er.’ And when the many lines 
of “ Boun’ to Alabama ’”’ were 
exhausted, they roared on with 
“Reuben Ranzo” and “ Pay 
Paddy Doyle for ’is Boots” 
and “Tom’s Gone to Hilo.’’ 
The Fiddler kept them at it, 
and when at last they had 
exhausted his salty repertoire, 
the bearded chorus was “‘ jes’ 
gittin’ tuned up good.” The 
miracle was complete. 

Someone now struck up a 
real song of the camps, ‘‘ The 
Jam on Gerry’s Rock.’ The 
singer was a young husky with 
a curly black beard and large 
dark eyes, the soft eyes of a 
woman, strange in that rugged 
frame. His song was a classic 
of the stream-drivers, the sad 
and heroic ballad of ‘ Our 
foreman, Young Munro,” and 
his fatal attempt to clear a 
log-jam on some long-forgotten 
river. A simple tune that 
hovered over a few notes of the 
scale, and words that by any 
sophist standard were mere 
doggerel, but sung by this 
troubadour with the prize- 
fighter shoulders and the face 
of a sombre Christ it achieved 
a strange and haunting dignity. 
They heard him to the end in a 
respectful silence. Your lum- 
berjack is partial to the melan- 
choly. It was an easy step to 
a dirge more modern— 


“0, they cut down the ol’ pine treo, 

An’ they hauled it away tew the 
mill, 

Tew make a cawfin o’ pine 

For thet sweetheart 0’ mine, 

0, they cut down the ol’ pine tree.” 


There was a rebound from 
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these deeps. Voices were heard 
calling upon ‘Frenchie’ for a 
song, and some wanderer from 
the woods of Quebec began the 
lively ‘‘ Alouette,” song of 
the French - Canadian lumber 
camps, known and sung from 
Halifax to Vancouver by 
French and other Canadians. 


(Solo) ‘* Alouet-te, gentille 
alouet-te, 
Alouet-te, je te plumerai! 
Je te plumerai la tete 
(Chorus) Je te plumerai la tete ! 





(Solo) Et la tete! 
(Chorus) Et la tete ! 
(Solo) Alouette ! 


(Chorus) Alouette! O-o0-0-0-o-oh ! 
Alouet-te, gentille 
alouet-te, 
Alouet-te, je te plumerai !”’ 


They chanted many verses, 
each verse longer than the 
one before, as the unfor- 
tunate lark was stripped of 
plumage on ‘ bec,’ ‘nez,’ ‘ dos,’ 
‘pattes,’ ‘cou’ and what 
not. The sprightly piece, in 
such sharp contrast with the 
mournful favourites of the 
Anglo-Saxons, and with alter- 
nate solo and chorus like his 
own beloved chanties, was more 
to the liking of Jimmie the 
Fiddler. With what animation 
he sawed the old violin, ducked 
his head, swayed his shoulders 
and stamped his moccasined 
feet ! 

Frenchie held the floor. With 
a chorus of Acadians from our 
own French shore he swung 
into ‘‘ En Roulant, Ma Boule, 
Roulant,”” canoe song of the 
voyageurs, of the coureurs des 
bois, the rollicking Gallic trap- 
pers and woodsmen. It had in 
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it the dip of paddles, the swing 
of sturdy shoulders, the ripple 
of northern streams. Men sang 
and hummed and whistled it. 

The Trumpet had gained his 
feet. I could see him, stony- 
faced, in a corner beyond the 
singers. The rights of man had 
brought him nothing but a 
headache. The proletariat were 
united at last, but in song: 
song of sea labour, song of 
woods labour, song of useful 
men who did useful things, 
with a pride and joy in the 
doing. Nothing of class war- 
fare, nothing of the tyranny of 
capital. Nothing red in the 
whole crowded room but his 
own whiskers and the Fiddler’s 
flannel rag. His eyes met mine 
in a bleak stare, without hate, 
but with a quaint gleam of 
amazed unbelief. Defeat at 
the hands of the brute forces of 
Cap’t’lism he might have under- 
stood, such as a regiment of 
fur-capped Mounted Police 
marching in fours up the village 
street. But a French song 
and a fiddle ! 

Men began to drift through 
the singers, bringing due-bills 
for payment. Quietly (as one 
fearing to break a spell) I 
resumed the crazy chair, face 
towards the broken window, and 
spread my cheques and blotters. 
Somewhere to the right, as an 
under-current to the bellowing 
song, came the low rumble of 
Marsdon, explaining items of 
account. The fire in the rusty 
stove was dead long since, and 
frost of a raw December day 
came into the shack through 
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every chink and cranny. Gusts 
of keen wind howled along the 
street, blowing particles of fing 
snow through the gaping win- 
dow, so that it overlay the 
shelf and papers in a white 
dust. My bare hands turned 
senseless, fingers curled about 
the pen in a frozen cramp. I 
blew on them at intervals, but 
the warm breath only awakened 
@ gnawing pain in the knuckles, 
and at last I abandoned them 
to the cold. They became g 
mechanical thing, of a piece 
with the pen. My khaki flannel 
shirt and light hunting-jacket 
were as nothing in that knife- 
like atmosphere, and my feet 
in the knee-high larrigans 
seemed mere lumps of cold clay, 
in spite of thick felt inner soles 
and two pairs of heavy woollen 
socks. Bitterly I regretted the 
mackinaw flung so hastily aside. 
There was neither time nor 
room in that gathering stream 
of men to put it on again. 

Men passed behind me in a 
slow shuffling river, seen only 
@8 @ succession of work-bitten 
hands, stained black with dried 
balsam, which flipped due-bills 
over my right shoulder and 
accepted the scrawled cheques 
in payment over my left. 
They hummed and sang the 
current song as they shuffled 
past, and said ‘ Thankee,” 
“Tanks”? and even “ Thank 
y, sr.” By this you may 
measure the Fiddler’s miracle. 

A ballad singer took the 
floor again, a Scot from Pictou 
way, or some glen beside the 
Cape Breton lakes, and sang 
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“Tord Thomas and Fair 
Elinor.” The audience clam- 


oured for more, and he gave 
them “‘ Little Musgrave ”’ (ren- 
dered ‘‘Muthagrove’’) and 
“Barbara Allen’’ (as ‘ Bar- 
perry Ellen ’’)—ballads old as 
the hills. There followed a 
prief silence, and then the 
Fiddler’s bow crashed down 
again with “ Workin’ on the 
Railroad,” song of the con- 
struction camps and section 


gangs— 


“Now we’re workin’ on the rail- 
road, 
All the livelong day, 
Now we’re workin’ on the rail- 
road, 
Jest to pass the time away. 
Can’t ya hear the whistle blowin’, 
—Rise up so early in the morn ? 
Can't ya hear the Cap’n shoutin’, 
Dinah, blow your horn!” 


Frenchie and his chorus fol- 
lowed promptly with another 
canoe song, “‘O’est 1l’Aviron 
Qui Nous Mene En Haut,” 
and followed it with the popu- 
lar “ Malbrouck.’’ Malbrouck, 
rollicking gibe at the great 
Marlborough, brought to 
Canada by Frontenac’s sol- 
diers— 


“ Malbrouck s’en va-t-en guer-re, 
Mironton, Mironton, Miron- 
tai-ne 
Malbrouck s’en va-t-en guer-re, 
Ne sais quand reviendra.”’ 


The tune is, of course, prac- 
tically the same as that of “For 
he’s a Jolly Good Fellow ’’ and 
“We Won’t Go Home Till 
Morning”’; and two hundred 
Voices took it up, singing all 
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three at the same time, each 
faction trying to shout the 
other down in a good-humoured 
vocal riot. A musical comedy 
manager would have called 
this the Grand Finale, for it 
marked the climax of our 
little play at Duncan’s. The 
““Won’t Go Home Till Morning”’ 
faction gained headway, was 
joined by deserters from “ Jolly 


Good Fellow”’ and finally 
shouted down “ Malbrouck ”’ 
altogether. They began to 


troop out into the street, sing- 
ing lustily, and it dawned on 
me that I had not written a 
cheque in fully ten minutes. 
I turned in the hard chair to 
find fifteen men singing in a 
group about the Fiddler and 
the rest wandering along the 
street towards M‘Kenzie’s 
Garage and Livery Service. 
Marsdon was stuffing papers 
into his haversack. ‘“‘I guess 
that’s the lot,’’ he said. 
Outside, there was a sputter- 
ing roar of cold motor engines 
being started and warmed. 
Trucks were waiting at M‘Ken- 
zie’s Garage to convey the 
men to New Germany, twenty 
showy miles away, whence the 
railway ran to the outside 
world. Crude tents of boards 
and canvas hung over the 
truck bodies to shelter their 
human freight from the keen 
wind, and the floors were deep 
in straw. Jimmie the Fiddler 
gave me @ nod and a snag- 
toothed grin, swept a handful 
of Copenhagen snuff into his 
mouth and began to wrap the 
violin carefully in red flannel. 
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The nod said, “‘ That’s that !”’ 
as of a good job well done; 
and the grin said, “‘ What’d 
ye ha’ done without Jimmie 
the Fiddler?” as plain as 
English. I handed the Fiddler 
his wages, a cheque for some 
meagre amount that I cannot 
remember now, and slipped a 
five-dollar bill into his hand 
as well. ‘‘ Buy yourself some- 
thing for Christmas,’ I said. 
“* None of that rot-gut, mind ! ”’ 

He gave a sort of pull at the 
front of his frayed woollen 
cap, with a hand bleached and 
shiny-clammy from too many 
immersions in scalding dish- 
water. It might have been an 
acknowledgment, a ghost of a 
salute perhaps, but I think it 
was simply a part of his process 
of hitching together for the long 
cold drive. The fiddle was in a 
small stained sea-bag on his 
back, bow-tip and flannel- 
swathed neck protruding. He 
pulled on a pair of enormous 
white mittens and stepped out 
into the trampled snow of 
the street. ‘“‘ One moment,” I 
called. “As a matter of curi- 
osity, Jimmie, where did they 
get those chanties? Been giv- 
ing lessons ? ”’ 

The Fiddler rolled the wad 
of snuff in his cheek and 
stared at his feet. One moc- 
casin began to trace shapeless 
patterns in the snow. “ Singin’ 
lessons, mister?’’ He spat a 
brown stream. ‘“ I’m no music- 
master.” The mere thought 
seemed to anger him. He 
threw up his head with a rush 
of words. ‘“‘ Where did the 
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Frenchmen get ‘ Alouette’? 
Where did that O’Bretoner get 
‘Little Muthagrove’? Where 
else but in their cradles? 
Where did they get the 
chanties? Have ye forgot 
there was a time when this 
Nova Scotia province was a 
small nation o’ sailors, an’ 
not so long ago? But that was 
before the war, before your 
time, I guess. Kruger’s war, I 
mean. Aye, a nation 0’ sailors; 
wi’ @ sawmill on every brook 
an’ a shipyard on every crick, 
an’ the hearty Bluenose men 
buildin’ their ships an’ gailin’ 
"em over the globe. Bluenose 
ships an’ Bluenose men in 
every port atween Halifax an’ 
Vancouver, round by the east. 
Aye, they called us the hard- 
case Bluenoses, when the tall 
wind-ships flew about the world, 
because we were hard drivers 
an’ feared nothin’ this side o’ 
Judgment Day. But that’s all 
done an’ gone, now. The 
steamboats drove us off the 
sea, our wind-ships an’ our 
chanty songs as well, for your 
sea-goin’ mechanic does his 
work to numbers an’ a jangle 
o’ bells.” He wiped out the 
show pattern with a sweep of 
his foot. ‘The fathers an’ 
gran’fathers o’ these lumber- 
jacks were sailors, mister, most 
of ’em, with a job for every 
minute an’ a song for every 
job. That’s where your huskies 
got the chanties. You can 
rock a cradle to ‘ Reuben 
Ranzo ’—did ye know ?—an’ 
saw firewood in the door-yard 
to ‘ Leave ’er, Johnnie.’ ”’ 
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He spat again, and wiped 
his stained lips with a sleeve. 
“Now we're cuttin’ down our 
fine tall spruce an’ makin’ it 
into paper, ‘stead o’ buildin’ 
ships. Papers for the scurryin’ 
city people, who only care for 
the ink that’s on it an’ nothin’ 
at all for the wood that’s in 
it. Aye, good ship-wood blowin’ 
about on windy corners in 
the dirty city streets. That’s 
what we’ve come to, mister. 
That, an’ this damned radio 
riggin’ on every farmhouse, an’ 
the kids learnin’ nigger music 
an’ the whinin’ songs o’ cattle- 
drivers.” The Last of the 
Chanty Men turned abruptly, 
wriggled the pack into a more 
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comfortable berth between his 
bony shoulders, and tramped 
away. There was a single 
farewell flourish of white mitten 
as he clambered into the waiting 
truck. 

Marsdon came out of the 
deserted shack, blowing on his 
fingers and squinting his eyes 
against the blinding light of 
the street. 

““Who’s that ? ’”’ he rumbled, 
without curiosity. I watched 
the truck move off. 

“ Orpheus,” I said. Marsdon 
grunted, and ran over a mental 
list of bohunk names without 
success. 

“ Must be a feller from Camp 
Four,”’ he said. 
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MAGA’S LOG. 
Hic et ubique. 


MICHAEL O’HALLORAN. 


BY SEA-WRACK. 


His name was Michael 
O’Halloran, and the very sight 
of him standing there, four- 
square, on the quarter-deck of 
the old ‘ flower-class’ sloop, 
caused me to heave a sigh of 
relief. 

He saluted me gravely as I 
came aboard to join, and as 
those shrewd old eyes, blue, 
deep-set and steady, met my 
own, I felt that I had been 
weighed up at a glance. Use- 
less to try to pretend that I 
was other than a junior ‘sub.’ 
just promoted, or that I had 
ever served before as first 
lieutenant of a ‘ small ship.’ 

My chief boatswain’s mate 
was, I felt it immediately, 
aware of the fact that for the 
previous two and a half years 
I had been a snotty and act- 
ing sub. in a battleship, and 
consequently was extremely 
green in my new job. But his 
manner, later, as we went 
round on a tour of inspection, 
was, by its peculiar blend of 
fatherly respect and quiet con- 
fidence, just that most likely 
to counteract the feeling of 
hopelessness that gradually as- 
sailed me as we walked round 
those filthy decks. 

Never in my short life had 
I dreamt that a ship could be 
so dirty. True, I had come 


straight from a battleship of 
an almost legendary reputation, 
but even in dockyard hands, 
somehow, one did not expect 
anything quite so bad as this, 

“She was mine - sweeping, 
sorr,”’ remarked Michael 
O’Halloran with tolerance; 
“faith, the decks have not 
been scrubbed down for a six 
months,’ he laughed grufily; 
“but we'll have a polish on 
her as soon as the stores are 
on board. By the time we sail 
in a fortnight’s time, the ould 
commission wouldn’t know 
her.”’ 

Not many days had passed 
in that graving dock on the 
banks of the Clyde before I 
blessed my stars for the gift of 
Michael O’Halloran. 

He was almost too good to 
be true. Fearfully, sometimes, 
I came up on deck in the dark 
mist and gloom of the dawn, 
the decks littered and cluttered 
with gear of all descriptions, 
and the incessant clatter of 
automatic riveting machines 
hammering on the ear-drums, 
to wonder if my chief boat- 
swain’s mate were not, perhaps, 
some happy figment of my 
imagination. But, no! A 
stalwart figure, the white of 
his scarf showing reassuringly 
in the half light, would 
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always materialise at the head 
of the ladder, and a deep bass 
yoice would report: ‘‘ Hands 
present and correct, sorr!”’ 
And another day of labour 
would commence wherein, 
gradually, under the masterly 
touch of my chief boatswain’s 
mate, ever at my elbow with a 
fund of wisdom and experience 
to draw upon, difficulties would 
be smoothed away and prob- 
lems would be met and van- 
quished before they had a 
chance of accumulating. 

And yet the astounding part 
of it all was that I found it 
was always I who gave the 
orders—never Michael O’Hal- 
loran. He was the chief boat- 
swain’s mate and I was the 
first lieutenant, and he never 
forgot it—and never let me 
forget it either. His was a 
baffling personality ; and it is 
only now, on looking back 
after all these years, that I 
find I can assess it truly. For 
the essence of Michael O’Hal- 
loran’s character—as of many 
great men— was simplicity. 
Deep down, he was intensely 
loyal: to his ship and his 
officers, but especially to his 
first lieutenant. He would have 
delighted the soul of Conrad, 
than whom no man has more 
wmerringly depicted the type 
—for Conrad was, himself, one 
of them: a first-class seaman. 

In those days, when the dark 
menace of ‘ all out’ submarine 
frightfulness first raised its 
head, the crews one found in 
sloops were sometimes of the 
sketchiest. And they were a 
mixed lot. I knew many subs. 
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of my own time whose lives in 
sloops were far from smooth 
sailing. The elements formed 
rather an explosive mixture. 
Usually, one had an R.N. 
captain, a lieut.-commander ; 
but after him and_ the 
warrant engineer, the first 
lieutenant and a few of the 
ship’s company, all the rest 
were either R.N.R. or R.N.V.R. 
—excellent material, but neces- 
sarily without the same degree 
of service training. R.N. and 
R.N.R. do not—there is no use 
in hiding it—mix too well, 
although the war did a 
lot to give them a better 
understanding of each other. 
Moreover, the other two watch- 
keepers were both R.N.R. and 
—a snag of frequent occurrence 
—they were in some sloops 
both of lieutenant’s rank, while 
the R.N. first lieutenant carried 
only one stripe as a sub, 
Somewhat naturally, then, the 
R.N.R.’s occasionally laboured 
under a sense of unfairness, not 
realising that the sub. was a 
regular officer whose expensive, 
comprehensive, specialised edu- 
cation had started when he 
went to Osborne at thirteen 
years of age. 

Michael O’Halloran was quite 
aware of this delicate position, 
and in his own quiet way he 
set himself out to transmit to 
me some part of his amazing 
knowledge of seamanship. As 
@ seaman, he was in a class by 
himself: far and away the 
finest seaman I have ever met. 
Never once did I see him at a 
loss, and all his work was 
marked by that peculiar 
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economy of means that is, per- 
haps, the hall-mark of real 
efficiency in any walk of life. 
On top of marvellous natural 
ability there was laid the 
thorough, cast-iron training of 
the old pre-war Mediterranean 
Fleet early in this century, 
when, as a petty officer in 
the flagship, the name of 
O’Halloran was spoken of in 
the messes of the squadron 
with wondering respect. His 
early memories of the good 
old days of masts and yards, 
and his mature service spent 
in the era of steam, made him 
a fine representative of the 
heyday of the British Navy— 
alas! when shall we see it 
again? — when the Mediter- 
ranean squadrons entered the 
Grand Harbour at Malta with 
the snap and precision of a 
perfectly timed chronometer. 
When I had been in the 
ship for only a week, an in- 
cident occurred that rather 
dismayed me. One forenoon a 
commander came aboard. I 
recognised him as he walked 
over the ‘brow.’ He was the 
executive officer of a light 
cruiser refitting at one of the 
yards farther up the Clyde, and 
the array of medal ribbons on 
his chest spoke eloquently of 
his distinguished service. I 
told him that my captain 
was not at the moment on 
board, but he still lingered, 
and since he had shown a 
decided interest in my chief 
boatswain’s mate, it was borne 
in on me that this quiet, cheer- 
ful, very efficient officer had 
designs on Michael O'Halloran. 
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When the latter himself ap- 
peared and was greeted like g 
long-lost friend, my suspicions 
were verified; for the two 
men spoke of old pre-war times 
in the flagship and I overheard 
a remark of my chief boat- 
swain’s mate. 

“No, sorr! ’’ that stout man 
said firmly. “It’s not ex. 
changing I would like to be 
doing this moment. I am over 
old for a cruiser’s life and I 
would prefer to stay here.” 

So that was the game! 

“TI will tell the captain you 
called, sir,’ I said, as our 
visitor mounted the brow. The 
commander smiled. 

“ All right, sub., you don’t 
really want a man like 
O’Halloran in a small ship like 
this. He’s wasted here. And 
I could do very well with him. 
I’ve got a fine ‘small ship’ 
man I can let you have in 
exchange.” 

I watched the tall figure re- 
ceding along the dock. There 
was a confident swing in the 
square shoulders, as he picked 
his way unhesitatingly through 
the litter of the dockyard, that 
filled me with foreboding. If 
this man really wanted my 
chief boatswain’s mate, the out- 
look was black. 

The incident caused me to 
go below and look up the 
R.N.R. paymaster sub-lieu- 
tenant. From him I obtained 
O’Halloran’s parchment certifi- 
cate, and for the next ten 
minutes I studied it carefully 

in my cabin. 

It was an amazing document. 

As far as my memory serves 
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me, it was studded with no 
jess than eight ‘ Excellents,’ 
gnd when it is realised that 
out of a ship’s company of a 
thousand men only one man, 
or two at the most, will be 
gecorded an ‘ Excellent’ dur- 
ing the year, the distinguished 
nature of my chief boatswain’s 
mate’s record will become ap- 
parent. I doubt whether a 
better service record has ever 
peen accomplished. Moreover, 
where he had failed to secure 
an ‘ Excellent,’ he had always 
obtained a ‘Superior.’ To- 
wards the end of Michael 
Q’Halloran’s time, in those 
magnificent years when he was 
a petty officer and chief petty 
officer in the Mediterranean 
Fleet, the years were one long 
tale of triumph wherein no 
less than five ‘ Excellents’ fol- 
lowed one another. 

As I sat and read that terse 
official record of fine success, 
I remembered the impressive 
words of the first lieutenant 
in the old training cruiser 
years before : ‘‘ A man’s parch- 
ment certificate is the story 
of his service life, his suc- 
cesses and failures, down the 
years from the time of his 
entry as a boy to the time of 
his discharge. Almost, after 
reading the appropriate one, 
you can go up to Petty Officer 
Smith, gunlayer first class, and 
ask him how it was he managed 
to miss the target the last 
round during his final test, 
after so many hits; for the 
story of each of those fateful 
rounds will be found truthfully 
and fairly plotted on the dia- 
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grammatic record attached to 
his parchment certificate. . . .”’ 

And much more. 

Michael O’Halloran’s service 
had been wide. 

In those ten minutes, study- 
ing that crumpled aged docu- 
ment, I accompanied a younger 
Michael O’Halloran, in spirit, 
over the seven seas. He wore 
the China medal for his part in 
quelling the Boxer rising. From 
@ cryptic note on his certificate, 
I learnt that twenty years 
before he had been awarded the 
bronze medallion of the Royal 
Humane Society for diving 
overboard in shark-infested 
waters and saving a messmate’s 
life. Messina had seen him 
salvaging lives out of the reek- 
ing lava beds. The ice of Alaska 
had not frozen his zeal, nor had 
the burning sun of the Camer- 
oons parched his spirit. Then 
I noticed, with growing won- 
der, that although the war was 
comparatively young, my chief 
boatswain’s mate had already 
had time to win, in that 
meteoric West African cam- 
paign, the D.S.M. I pictured 
him, a worthy member of the 
R.F.R., with the Good Conduct 
and Long Service Medal, snug 
in his cabin under the shadow 
of the blue Kerry mountains, 
packing up at a moment’s 
notice with the simple decision 
of one to whom the way is 
clear. He had come forth 
from his hard-earned retirement 
with spirit undimmed, and a 
capability that in the ruck of 
mediocrity shone like Sirius 
amid the lesser stars. No 
wonder the commander of the 
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light cruiser had wanted him 
for his ship! The amazing 
thing was how on earth he 
had come to be appointed to 
a ‘flower class’ sloop. I was 
young, but I had enough sense 
to appreciate a man like my 
chief boatswain’s mate; and 
I determined then and there 
to freeze on to him if it were 
possible. 


Ashore one night I ran across 
in the Central Hotel at Glasgow 
the former divisional officer of 
the battleship under whom I had 
served as snotty. We had left 
the ship about the same time, 
and now I was surprised to find 
him, in a world of uniform, 
attired in a very old suit of 
‘ dog-robbers.’ He was always 
extremely entertaining, with 
a dry, terse way that was 
strangely droll. Physically, he 
was built on miniature lines, 
but when he spoke the result 
was startling; for from that 
small light frame there issued 
a deep rumbling boom like 
the bass notes of a mighty 
fog-horn. 

With grumbling booms he 
informed me that he had been 
arrested as @ spy when at- 
tempting to go through the 
dock gates to his ‘Q’ ship. 
“It may be,’ he admitted 
thoughtfully, “the fault of 
this cap,” and he whisked 
from under the table a terrible 
tweed cap that might have 
been the height of fashion on 
the China station when Sullivan 
(for that was his name) had 
been a snotty there ten years 
before. 
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“I overdid it,”’ he continued 
mournfully, “and instead of 
looking like a coasting skipper 
it seems I was mistaken for g 
tramp. And my first night 
aboard ’’— Sullivan became 
lugubrious—‘I couldn’t even 
find my quarters—the first 
lieutenant was, of course, ashore 
—and I came across a small 
square box on the bridge, like 
@ hen-coop, that was the cap- 
tain’s cabin.’’ He regarded me 
with pained eyes. ‘In the 
morning I woke up feeling 
draughty, and at first couldn’t 
make out what had happened; 
for I found myself staring down 
at a lot of dockyard maties 
who were all looking at me 
from the upper deck, their 
mouths wide open and their 
eyes goggling. Dazed, I lay 
still and goggled out in tum 
over the whole length of my 
ship and the distant waters of 
the Clyde. When I sat up, a 
roar of encouragement greeted 
me from the multitude below.” 
Sullivan signed to a passing 
waiter and crouched back in 
the arm-chair, his slight form 
almost hidden in its depths. 
The drinks served, he raised 
his glass without enthusiasm 
and continued sombrely: 
“‘ Blessed if I hadn’t pushed 
out the whole wall of the 
cabin with my elbow during 
the night—only made of three- 
ply or something—and there I 
was asleep in full view of the 
whole dockyard, perched up 
aloft like a perishing gannet 
on the face of a cliff—only, 
unlike a gannet, I hadn’t any 
wings.” 
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He shook his head and 
prightened. “Lucky,” his 


yoice boomed across the lounge, 
“T wasn’t one of those hearty 
eatly morning risers, springing 
from his bunk, cold bath and 
all that, for I might have 
sprung clear down the for’ard 
funnel and arrived in the boiler 
uptake—the greatest mystery 
in the history of ‘Q’ ships 
for all time. 

“Tt was no joke,” he con- 
tinued reprovingly, as I choked 
over my drink. “I might 
have been wearing a nightcap, 
and there would have been a 
laugh over the banks of the 
Qlyde that would have been 
heard up at the Central here. 
Moreover,’ he added solemnly, 
“a tramp skipper’s négligé does 
not usually consist of a pair of 
Gieve’s silk pyjamas.” 

When Sullivan asked me 
how I was getting on, I 
poured out the story of my 
sloop, and Michael O’Halloran 
figured large in it. My old 
divisional officer, for all his 
droll ways, was @ shrewd and 
thoroughly efficient lieutenant 
—he wouldn’t otherwise have 
been where he was—and he 
made a remark that often re- 
curred to me, for it struck 
me as being strange: ‘ Look 
out for your chief boatswain’s 
mate at Malta; he’s probably 
not seen the old place for 
years, and it sometimes has a 
most unsettling effect upon 
even the best men when they 
return there after a long ab- 
sence.” I puzzled over this 
for some time, then dismissed 
it; for the idea of a man like 
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Michael O’ Halloran going adrift 
at Malta seemed inconceivable. 

A fortnight later, Sullivan, 
during his first night at sea, 
in the dark and gloom of a 
westerly gale at the mouth of 
the Clyde, rammed a German 
U-boat and cut her in half, 
and for this was awarded the 
D.S.C. Twenty-four hours 
later he was back in the 
dockyard having his crumpled 
bows refitted. 

A week after I had met 
Sullivan we sailed from the 
Clyde, and as we passed Green- 
ock I heaved a sigh of relief, 
for the commander had failed 
in his burglarious intent. The 
captain, to whom I had poured 
out the story, had put a spoke 
in his wheel. 

As I looked round the trim 
decks, the change in the ship’s 
appearance seemed unbeliev- 
able. Holystone and elbow- 
grease had removed layers of 
encrusted dirt; and glimpses 
of white decks here and there 
gave promise of better things 
to come. 

The old ship was like a jelly 
at sea. The vibration was 
terrible. On the upper bridge 
it was hopeless to try to lay off 
a course, for the small chart 
table moved an inch each way 
in tune with the propeller 
revolutions, and the foremast 
shook and gear rattled in an 
alarming accompaniment to the 
heavy beat of the old recipro- 
cating engines. 

“They tell me,” the warrant 
engineer said, ‘‘ that she was 
built in seven weeks. They 
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were short weeks—judging by 
what’s below.” 

The old tank boilers were 
held to the ship’s sides by great 
wire stays, and, according to 
the ‘chief,’ they rolled round 
in the stokehold so that one 
was not always sure where they 
would be; and, as far as I 
could see, nearly all the crew 
were stokers. In fact, on a 
very small scale, the ship was 
similar in complement to the 
coal-burning battle cruisers, 
where stokers had been so much 
in the majority that they were 
used for all sorts of upper deck 
duties generally performed by 
seamen. 

Making out a watchbill in 
these circumstances was no 
easy job. When both watches 
for exercise fell in, six men 
dutifully assembled! And of 
these, two were almost boys ; 
but to make up for them, there 
was a fine old shellback, called 
Evans, worth his weight in 
gold. Nearly as old as O’Hal- 
loran, he had been brought 
up in sail and was a fine 
seaman. Then there was an- 
other shellback, useful but not 
in Evans’s class, an R.N.V.R. 
and a good regular A.B. 

The work those six men did 
under the wary, experienced 
eye of Michael O’Halloran was 
amazing. Soon we had sea 
and harbour routines running 
smoothly and the ship settled 
down. A commission, it has 
always seemed to me, takes its 
permanent tone from those all- 
important early days. There 
are sO many ways a ship may 
take. She may be a happy 
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ship, or unhappy; dirty or 
clean; a lucky or a tragic 
ship when everything  gogg 


wrong and bad luck dogs her, 

We were lucky in that sloop, 
and looking over the bridge 
rails our first night at sea J 
stifled the gnawing anxiety 
that clutched at my heart when 
I found myself alone on mon- 
key’s island, keeping my first 
night watch. It was two bells 
and the Irish Sea seemed big 
and unfriendly. There were no 
lights, and our course lay dead 
across that of the west-to-east 
bound traffic. I had been 
accustomed to the spacious 
bridge of a battleship, where 
the voice of the officer of the 
watch gave a sense of security, 
while the various telegraphmen, 
signalmen and look-outs, silent 
and still though they usually 
were, by their presence lent 
an air of companionship to 
the scene. Moreover, two 
cables ahead could be seen, 
dimly looking up, the shape of 
the powerful-looking battleship 
upon which we kept station— 
in @ word, one was in company. 

It seems as if ships speak at 
night. Little rattles, squeaks 
and groans emphasise the sitill- 
ness on board; but in that 
sloop they were all subordinated 
to the steady, ceaseless rattle 
caused by the vibration of the 
propeller. I soon found that 
the visibility from a sloop’s 
bridge is none too good; but 
after I had altered course for 
the third time to avoid yet 
another east-bound ship (which 
looked like an oil-tanker with 
all deck hamper aft) confidence 
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came to me. At times I had 
heard a deep voice speaking in 
a rich brogue, and it occurred 
to me that Michael O’Halloran 
should have been in his bunk 
hours before; but that good 
man had apparently a com- 
plete contempt for what is 
known as the ‘ eight-hour day.’ 
Perhaps the soft west wind 
carrying a hint of rain wafted 
to him a message from that 
snug cabin under the Kerry 
mountains ; but there was no 
hint of regret in his voice when 
he came up to the bridge 
to discuss the motor-boat’s 
gripes—which were not ap- 
parently all they should have 
been. Rather did I discern an 
exultation : the eagerness of a 
man who revels in the chance of 
once more pitting his skill and 
courage against not only the 
pitilessness of the sea, but the 
enemies of his country as well. 


Except in so far as I may be 
able to cast light upon Michael 
O'Halloran, this is not a ‘ war 
story.’ Suffice it to say that 
we arrived in the Straits about 
the time that the enemy sub- 
marines were beginning to make 
themselves felt. Spain, of 
course, was a happy hunting 
ground for German agents, but 
in those days there must have 
been many worse places upon 
which to find oneself based 
than Gib. Under the shadow 
of the great ‘ Rock ’ we steamed 
bravely into the sunny harbour 
between the fortified mole- 
heads—a very different-looking 
ship from the black hulk we 
had found in the graving dock 
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on the Clyde. Now, the hull 
and superstructure gleamed 
with fresh grey paint and the 
bright work glinted and winked 
as it reflected the rays of the 
sun; while, looking aft from 
the fo’c’sle-head, as we stood 
by to pick up our buoy, one 
could see the clear white of 
well-scrubbed decks whereon 
there was nothing to offend 
the eye. 

“Tis twelve years since I 
passed this way,’ my chief 
boatswain’s mate had confided 
to me as we made the anchor- 
age, and in his voice there was 
the eager note of a man who 
revisits some favourite haunt 
of his childhood. 

Our main job was escorting 
ships of all kinds and descrip- 
tions to and from Malta, with 
occasional bouts of patrol 
duties. It was on one of the 
trips to Malta that I was 
standing alongside the captain 
on the bridge when we passed 
several turtle basking on the 
calm surface. My commanding 
officer, no doubt irritated by 
the prospect of seven days 
without fresh meat, regarded 
the offending animals with a 
covetous eye, and turning upon 
me proceeded to pull my leg. 

“Tl bet you, No. 1,” he 
said, “‘ that even your wonder- 
ful chief boatswain’s mate 
couldn’t land me one of those 
turtle on board. Now here’s a 
chance for him to show his 
skill.” 

“Well, sir,” I returned, with 
infinite faith in the ingenuity 
of Michael O’Halloran, “it 
wouldn’t be an easy job when 

Q 
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we are doing twelve knots, but 
we might tell him to try.”’ 

“Look!” the captain ex- 
claimed, pointing to a three 
feet wide turtle about six 
fathoms out from the ship’s 
side, ‘‘ there’s another one. It 
makes me mad to think of all 
that fresh meat going a- 
begging.” 

Michael O’Halloran, when he 
arrived on the bridge in answer 
to the summons, saluted 
smartly and listened intently to 
his orders. There was some- 
thing very dignified about the 
old man. He was clean and 
spruce, and his white duck 
suit showed up the rugged 
strength of his mahogany-col- 
oured face and the deep blue 
of his eyes. He had the un- 
usual habit of listening to what 
was being said, with the result 
that, as his quick intelligence 
had grasped the idea before 
the speaker had finished, one 
was always sure of a valuable 
opinion on the subject in 
question. 

“ Yes, sir,” he now answered 
readily, and the blue eyes 
crinkled into a hundred 
wrinkles, ‘““I can land a turtle 
for ye. When I was down in 
the South Seas in the ——,” 
and he named a gunboat of 
incredible antiquity, ‘ ’faith, 
we used to catch dozens of 
thim. Ye want a wide net 
with a handy long spar, to 
the foot of which ye bend a 
tackle with a preventer, for 
the strain when ye dip it 
suddenly is great.” 

I regarded my commanding 
officer with justifiable triumph, 
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for I had not the slightest doubt 
that if O’Halloran said he 
could land a turtle, the anima] 
was already as good as op 
deck. 

He illustrated with a fore. 
finger on the roof of the small, 
ready-use chart table exactly 
how the gear was rove, and 
then suggested that perhaps 
the captain would like a salt- 
water bath rigged up in the 
well-deck, where any surplus 
turtles could be kept alive 
until required, and this idea 
was immediately adopted. 

That afternoon the gear was 
rigged. It was slung over 
the starboard side just before 
the bridge screen, and looked 
for all the world like a 
gigantic hand prawn net. The 
business end of it consisted of 
a huge net bent on to an iron 
ring some six feet in diameter, 
attached to which there was a 
long spar running at an angle 
of about 45 degrees up to the 
boat-deck; but the cunning 
part of the contrivance was 
the way in which the whole 
thing could be operated by 
hand tackles, quickly and 
powerfully. It was like an 
enormous scoop which could 
be dipped under the unsus- 
pecting turtle and hoisted in 
@ flash. The salt-water bath 
was already rigged, and then 
the fun began. 

It was highly necessary, ac- 
cording to Michael O’ Halloran, 
to pick out the right eating 
breed, otherwise one’s work 
was wasted. Having prevailed 
upon the captain to ease down 
for a moment to eight knots, 
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we swooped down on our pros- 


tive fresh meat. Every 
available vantage point was 
manned by eager spectators, 
for this sport might fairly be 
included in the category of 
pig game hunting. Everything 
worked to plan. As we sailed 
up to the first turtle, O’Hal- 
loran, with unerring hand, 
dropped the scoop so as to 
allow for our speed of approxi- 
mately twelve feet a second. 
In the same breath, it seemed, 
he roared an order to the 
hands manning the tackles, 
and there, to our amazed eyes, 
appeared. a dripping net with, 
safely in its folds, a highly 
indignant turtle. In a moment 
the wildly revolving animal 
was swung inboard, the net- 
cord released and with a loud 
‘plop’ sixty pounds’ weight of 
succulent fresh meat was 
dropped into our salt-water 
larder. 

Before capturing another one, 
the spar—which had bent like 
a@ bow during the proceedings 
—was strengthened until it 
passed O’Halloran’s critical eye 
and was adjudged equal to 
standing up to a bigger catch. 

With the greatest ease we 
caught in all three turtles 
that afternoon, one of which 
weighed 120 pounds. I believe 
other ships followed our ex- 
ample, for the fame of Michael 
O’Halloran’s ingenious turtle- 
catcher went abroad. Soon, 
stories were extant that my 
captain had been sighted tra- 
Vvelling in a ‘karotsi,’ or 
local cab, with, as his only 
companion, an enormous turtle 
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seated on the front seat, the 
whole party being bound for 
Admiralty House! There was 
also a story that Michael O’Hal- 
loran spoke to the animals in 
their own tongue and that 
they followed him round the 
ship like a flock of sheep. But 
the best story of the lot was 
the one in which Michael O’Hal- 
loran was alleged to have so 
trained one of the turtles that 
it fell in with the hands on 
Saturday mornings with a holy- 
stone in one flipper and a 
bucket of sand in the other ! 

The meat of these turtles 
made extraordinarily good eat- 
ing, richer and more tender 
than ordinary steak, while the 
soup, of course, requires no 
commendation. 

I hasten to correct any im- 
pression that the watch on 
duty were concerned in the 
above pastime. They, of course, 
carried on with their ordinary 
jobs, and the trained look-outs 
kept efficient watch for enemy 
submarines. 

And then I found the weak 
spot of my peerless chief boat- 
swain’s mate. It was Malta. 
It had an unsettling effect on 
him just as Sullivan had warned 
me. And yet it had little or 
no effect on his work. But in 
spite of himself there used to 
come a gleam to the eyes of 
Michael O’Halloran as we 
steamed past the fort into the 
Grand Harbour. As we nosed 
through the crowded anchorage, 
full of transports and hospital 
ships and men-o’-war, our way 
was often precarious; for the 
captain was fond of the ‘ grand 
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manner’ in entering harbour ; 
and usually at sight of us—and 
sound of us—for we still rattled 
like a super-rattlesnake, the 
flocks of ‘dysahs’ and small 
craft fled for the nearest cover. 
As soon as we neared our 
allotted buoy we put over the 
side two men—the second one 
at the break of the fo’e’sle 
in case the first missed—in 
order that we should waste no 
time in making fast. And fre- 
quently, as she was a difficult 
ship to manceuvre, with a big 
turning circle and only one 
screw, we used to arrive at 
our buoy with a great deal 
of weigh on. I have stood on 
that fo’e’sle-head and prayed 
that the three-and-a-half-inch 
wire slip-rope might hold, and 
have sometimes been fortunate. 
Always Michael O’Halloran, 
who had an uncanny know- 
ledge of the breaking strain 
of wire hawsers, was a pillar of 
strength. There was a com- 
plete silence and alertness about 
that fo’e’sle that made my job 
easy. But often I was alarmed 
about his safety, such was his 
complete disregard of danger. 
He would step over a bar-taut 
twanging hawser, with only a 
couple of strands left, with the 
insouciance of a libertyman 
stepping ashore from the leave- 
boat. 

The ship safely secured, the 
motor-boat in the water and 
the accommodation ladder low- 
ered, I used to watch with 
amusement O’Halloran dealing 
with the swarms of ‘dysah’ 
men and incredibly ancient 
jJaundry women who descended 
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upon the ship. He seemed to 
know them all by name, and 
@ great number of them mp. 
doubtedly remembered him, 
He spoke to them tersely in 
their own dialect, and I gus- 
pect his words were wingéd 
and pointed, for they were 
answered swiftly by grins of 
appreciation and flashes of 
white teeth. Nevertheless, we 
unfailingly hit upon the best 
‘dysah’ men and—a matter of 
degree only—the least voracious 
laundries. 

Malta in those war days was 
a cheerful spot. One met many 
term-mates, some of whom one 
had not seen, perhaps, since 
training- cruiser days, and 
ashore life was gay with the 
old Union Club as a centre of 
attraction. 

I always felt a twinge of 
uneasiness when I saw Michael 
O’Halloran going ashore at 
Malta, for now I knew what 
he did. His failing was gam- 
bling. Not the comparatively 
innocuous games of chance for 
small stakes, but the full- 
blooded old-timers’ games such 
as faro, fan-tan and the rest. 
And it was only at Malta that 
he indulged this failing. I had 
little fear for himself, for he 
was quite capable of look- 
ing after his own interests. 
Notwithstanding his age, he 
was as tough as hickory; and, 
with the exception perhaps of 
Evans, the old shellback, the 
strongest man in the ship. But 
I suspected that he spent a lot 
of time in the underground 
world of Valetta, those amazing 
caves and villages of whose 
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existence, even, the ordinary 
passer-by is unaware. It is not 
a region in which to linger 
after nightfall. 

I had little to go on, and 
Michael O’Halloran never broke 
his leave. He was that type of 
man who, even if half dead, 
would still somehow find his 
way back in time to catch 
the leave boat or get aboard 
somehow. But I always knew. 
In the morning, even his 
abounding vitality was affected. 
The old efficiency, the quick- 
ness and alertness, were still 
there, but it was of an auto- 
matic variety. It was some- 
how a different Michael O’Hal- 
loran; the cheerful, opti- 
nistic personality was cloaked 
now under a brooding melan- 
choly. Looking at him covertly 
on these occasions I noticed 
that the straight back tended 
to droop and he looked his age. 

Then suddenly, without 
warning, Michael O’Halloran 
gave up gambling. He had 
gone ashore in the ordinary 
way, but in the morning his 
face was pale and he carried 
his left hand in a sling. 
There was, however, a welcome 
twinkle in the deep-set blue 
eyes and a cheerful pointed 
tum to his remarks, as the 
hands scrubbed down decks, 
that was normal. Later, in 
the cabin-flat lobby, as I was 
giving some instructions to 
the chief boatswain’s mate 
preparatory to descending to 
my cabin for a bath, Michael 
O'Halloran suddenly amazed 
me by diving deep into his 
pockets and retrieving there- 
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from more golden sovereigns 
than I had seen for many a 
long day. I stared in amaze- 
ment at the heap of gold, for 
the chief boatswain’s mate was 
holding it forth as if he wanted 
me to do something with it. 

“Why, what’s all this, Chief 
Petty Officer O’Halloran ?”’ I 
inquired rather testily, for I 
had not much time in which to 
clean before breakfast. 

“I have finished with the 
gambling, sorr,’’ replied the 
chief boatswain’s mate. “I 
am over old, I find, for such 
pastimes. I would be grateful, 
sorr, if ye would bank the 
money with the paymaster 
sub-lieutenant for me.” 

“* How much is there here ? ” 
I asked dazedly. 

“Forty pounds, sorr.”’ 

I regarded the old man 
closely. “And you mean to 
tell me you won all that last 
night ? ”’ 

“* Yes, sorr, I won that money 
from a rascally, thieving native 
who robbed me, cheated me he 
did, these twenty years ago, and 
now I have my money back.” 

** And what will you do with 
it, O'Halloran ; it’s a big sum 
of money ? ”’ 

* Sorr,’’ the chief boatswain’s 
mate replied readily enough, 
“ there is a field at the back of 
my cabin which will do well 
enough with cattle. I will 
send the money to my niece, 
Bridget; sure she has the 
sense in her head, and she will 
attind to it.” 

The paymaster sub-lieu- 
tenant raised his eyebrows wist- 
fully as I turned over the 
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money to him. “I wish,’”’ he 
said gravely, “‘ that O’Halloran 
would partner me when we are 
playing bridge with the owner. 
We might win sometimes then.”’ 

“I doubt, my dear old 
‘Pay,’”’ I retorted, ‘‘ whether 
that bold old pirate would 
think you are up to his stan- 
dard.”’ 

Dodging the sponge hurled 
at my head, I made my way to 
my cabin and, while shaving, 
reflected on O’Halloran’s story. 
It was apparent that the fic- 
tional representation of the gay, 
open-hearted, laughing Irish- 
man was some way off the mark ; 
for here was a man who remem- 
bered an injury over twenty 
years, and, at the first oppor- 
tunity, took the greatest trouble 
to avenge it. Not only that, 
I reflected further, but it was 
clear that the efficiency of 
Michael O’Halloran extended 
to his gambling activities—had 
extended, I should say, for I 
had not the slightest doubt 
that he was as good as his word. 
The man who could not only 
win forty pounds from as dread- 
ful a collection of sharks as one 
could imagine, but also make 
a successful ‘ get-away’ from 
those underground dives with 
the spoils, was an individual 
quite out of the ordinary. I 
suspected that the chief boat- 
swain’s mate had left behind 
him a trail of sore heads, for 
he had hinted that it was a 
slight knife wound that ac- 
counted for the bandage on his 
hand. However, I concluded 
with relief, that episode was 
now not unsuccessfully closed. 
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O’Halloran kept his word. 
Frequently he did not go ashore 
at Malta at all. Gradually I 
was getting to know this fing 
old seaman. On one of ou 
trips to Malta we carried as 
passenger a distinguished gen. 
eral officer, who was making a 
tour of inspection, and who 
had a reputation for never 
forgetting the men who had 
served under his command, 
He took one look at Michael 
O’Halloran, and the next 
moment they were discussing 
with avidity some ‘ side-show’ 
in which the chief boatswain’s 
mate had been in the naval 
brigade attached to the land 
forces under the officer’s com- 
mand. 


The distant white houses of 
Algiers saw Us pass many 
times; Bizerta we knew, and 
the strong stalwart light of 
Cape Bon was like a milestone 
grown old in our memory. I 
can still see the rugged mass 
of Pantellaria with the moon 
shining fair upon it ; and recol- 
lect the suspicion with which 
we searched the rocky coast- 
line of that island, peering 
anxiously through night-glasses 
at it, for it bore a sinister 
reputation. 

Then there were trips up to 
Marseilles, with perhaps a liner 
to escort. Anxious days for the 
‘chief,’ who would gird up his 
loins and descend to the engine- 
room with a gloomy face and an 
optimistic belief that he would 
this time be able to knock up 
that elusive extra knot. Val- 
encia, Malaga and Almeria, Cape 
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Gata, the Mesa del Roldan, a 
vast hummock rising dark and 
prooding into the night. The 
names come flitting back like 
ghosts from the past, bringing 
pictures in their train. 

But the trips we liked best 
were our patrols in the Atlantic 
to the west of the Straits. 
Then we were on our own. 
St Vincent was in our ‘ beat’ 
and Cadiz, and we ranged far 
to the southwards down the 
coast of Morocco. These were 
the waters in which we found 
the sailing ships. There was 
something eerie and sinister 
about those episodes that makes 
my scalp tingle now. 

The circumstances were al- 
ways similar. We would sight 
what appeared to be a barque, 
or a brigantine perhaps, on 
the horizon, and, drawing closer, 
we would see that, although all 
sail was set, her appearance was 
wrong. Increasing to full speed, 
we used to approach warily, for 
one never knew—it might be a 
trap, and it was as well to 
make sure no submarine lurked 
near the derelict. The first 
ship was a beautiful white 
barque. There she lay, her 
sails flapping, blocks and gear 
rattling, and not a sign of any- 
one aboard or of any boat any- 
where near. Her bows were 
almost awash, and she was 
rolling and pitching to the long 
Atlantic swell, her movements 
sluggish and ominous. One 
of the longboats had gone 
and the boat’s falls trailed in 
the sea. 

“We'll lower a whaler, No. 
1,” the captain observed at 
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last, ‘‘and you’d better go 
over and have a closer look. 
We'll have to sink her; we 
can’t leave her as she is—a 
danger to navigation.”’ 

Michael O’Halloran and the 
carpenter came with me. There 
were a few anxious moments, 
for the captain did not stop; 
and to be suspended above the 
yawning trough of an Atlantic 
roller in a small boat, while 
the ship is still moving, is an 
unpleasant experience. How- 
ever, he chose the exact 
moment, and having eased 
down, gave the welcome order 
“Slip”: and with a burst of 
spray we fell some five feet 
into the centre of the rounded 
summit rolling past below. 

There can be few sights more 
pathetic than that of a dis- 
abled and abandoned sailing 
ship. In all the glory of her 
bird-like beauty, she lies mute 
and stricken, as if reproaching 
the memory of the men who 
have worked and loved her 
and left her to the mercy of the 
sea. 

As one approaches voices 
are hushed, for there is a feeling 
of intrusion. A ship, unlike a 
house, cannot stand by herself. 
Her partnership with man is 
so intimate that, broken, it 
breaks the ship. An empty 
house may be dismal, lonely ; 
but it has not the peculiar 
atmosphere of utter desolation 
that surrounds the abandoned 
ship; and to have to sink a 
ship like that seems monstrous. 

“Tf you think it’s safe, 
No. 1,” the captain had said 
just before we slipped, “ get 
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aboard and have a look round ; 
and save her bell.” 

I took the whaler round the 
stern and brought her gingerly 
abreast of the break of the 
poop on the lee side. I did 
not much care for the job, I 
must confess, and I noticed 
Evans, the shellback, raised his 
eyebrows as he saw that I 
was going to board her. 

We secured a trailing rope’s 
end, and rising and falling 
with the long swell, O’Halloran, 
the carpenter and I jumped 
for the rail. 

“She may go any minute, 
sorr!’’ With one all-embracing 
glance, the chief boatswain’s 
mate took in the heavy dip of 
the bows and the water rolling 
aft almost to our feet. While 
he whom O’Halloran always re- 
ferred to as the ‘ chippy-chap ’ 
removed the ship’s bell in 
record time from under the 
break of the poop, the chief 
boatswain’s mate and I took 
a hurried glance into the tiny 
cabins and saloon, Everything 
spoke of a hasty move. We 
found no papers. The log and 
ship’s papers had gone with 
the crew. Our search was 
perfunctory and we did not 
linger. Returning with relief 
on deck, we bundled over the 
side and pulled slowly back to 
our ship. 

Evans, of course, knew all 
about her. One glance had 
been sufficient for him. Al- 
though then foreign owned, 
she had originally been British. 

“IT knew her well,” mur- 
mured Evans to the chief 
boatswain’s mate. ‘ Under- 
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manned...’ I heard hig 
words, sadly spoken, “Ay, 
undermanned, out of Sonth 
America, bound for Genoa ag 
likely as not. I served in g 
sister ship, rounded the Hom 
three times in her. Good ships 
and well-found; a little bit 
wet, close-hauled, but fast. | 
doubt but she’s the last of 
them.” 

Before I left the sloop, the 
captain had six bells, all of 
them mounted finely on oak 
stands, and the finding of them 
had always been the same. Not 
@ man, not a boat to be seen, 
Just the wide waters of the 
Atlantic—and the ship, deso- 
late and sinking. 

On one occasion Michael 
O’Halloran and I were nearly 
caught. We had, perhaps, be- 
come a little careless, and the 
ship was foundering as we 
jumped for the whaler. 

“It’s a quare thing,” said 
Michael O’ Halloran reflectively, 
as we lay on our oars at a 
safe distance and watched the 
ship plunge, “that ’tis not 
hard to do a thing well—the 
throuble is to keep on doing it 
well.” 

Whether he referred to our 
carelessness or to the fact that 
in his opinion the submarine 
responsible would inevitably 
meet with a similar fate, I 
never learnt. At that moment 
a hoist of flags fluttered up 
above the bridge of the sloop 
and we obediently answered the 
recall. 

I learnt many things from the 
chief boatswain’s mate on those 
trips in the whaler away out in 
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the Atlantic Ocean, for he was 
a marvel in boat-work. With 
him, I began to appreciate how 
the small things count: how a 
small bag of oil slung over the 
weather bow acts like magic 
on an angry sea; the won- 
derful uses to which a service- 
able drogue may be put; and 
the innumerable ways in which 
a boat may be trimmed and 
humoured according to the 
conditions prevailing. And al- 
ways with us on these trips was 
Evans, the big shellback, de- 
pendable like Michael O’Hal- 
loran, wise and experienced in 
the lore of the sea. The car- 
penter, too, small and lively, 
with sandy hair, whose pawky 
wit iluminated each trip: a 
man of caution who spoke 
slowly and moved surprisingly 
quickly when occasion arose, 
his conversation sooner or 
later mysteriously turned to the 
merits of Sauchiehall Street as 
compared with Princes Street 
and the lowly Regent Street, 
neither of which apparently 
was architecturally sound. 

Shortly after we had found 
the last sailing ship, we learnt 
with satisfaction that two 
German submarines making the 
Straits at night had been de- 
stroyed and sunk. Perhaps 
they had been operating in the 
Atlantic. We hoped so, at 
any rate. 


It was shortly after Christ- 
mas, which we were fortunate 
enough to spend at Gib.—a 
great time wherein the mess- 
decks became a fairyland of 
bunting and decorations, and 
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the captain and I inspected 
some wonderful models and oil 
paintings created by Evans and 
others in their watches below— 
that we found ourselves at a 
small Mediterranean port with 
a howling Levanter blowing. 
It is the episode that stands out 
in my memories of Michael 
O’Halloran, for in it he played 
a part so typically character- 
istic of him that it might have 
been specially designed to test 
his mettle. 

The captain was ashore on 
service matters, and herein lay 
the crux of the situation. Since 
he had gone ashore, the gale 
had risen with startling sudden- 
ness and there was very little 
shelter. There was not much 
depth of water, and conse- 
quently in a very short time 
there was a nasty sea running. 
The only possible landing-place 
was a little stone jetty about 
three cables distant from the 
ship and some point or two 
abaft the port beam. I had to 
let go the second anchor, and 
even then, with a long scope of 
cable, the position was not too 
comfortable. There are some 
rough seas that look almost 
friendly, but this was not one of 
them. The yellow waves curled 
and broke with a vicious, omin- 
ous snap. Standing on deck, 
looking over the rail at the 
distant jetty, I was glad I 
had hoisted the motor-boat. 
A wisp of smoke from the 
funnels was heartening: the 
‘chief’ was standing by. The 
ship was now moving uneasily, 
Spray was breaking over the 
bows and she was pitching and 
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rolling in the sharp constricted 
manner of a ship at anchor in 
an unsheltered berth. 

The question I debated fever- 
ishly was: how on earth was I 
going to retrieve the captain 
when he made a signal that he 
was ready to come on board ? 
I had an idea that there was 
an urgent job in the offing and 
that he would want to get to 
sea a8 soon as possible. 

The signal came, and training 
my glasses on the jetty I recog- 
nised him standing in the lee 
of a small hut. He was occa- 
sionally blotted out by showers 
of spray as the waves broke on 
the small pier. I reflected 
uneasily that he might as well 
be in Algeciras for all the use I 
could be to him. 

With the signalman had come 
Michael O’Halloran, his oil- 
skins and sou’wester dripping 
with water, for he had been up 
on the fo’c’sle inspecting the 
anchor watch. He now stood 
patiently by, his feet in the 
huge leather sea-boots planted 
firmly on the heaving deck, and 
his grizzled, short-cropped hair 
gleaming wet under the edge 
of his sou’wester. 

“The captain is waiting, 
Chief Petty Officer O’Halloran,”’ 
I said, ‘‘ but how can I send a 
boat in this sea ? ” 

“Sorr,’”’ he replied, “ this is 
no use for the motor-boat, she 
is stiff and unhandy. I doubt 
she would ever be lowered in 
safety. She would never reach 
the shore.”’ 

** And a whaler ? ’’ I inquired 
despairingly. 

“ Sorr, she would still not be 
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the boat, for look!” he ex. 
tended a steady forefinger at the 
distant jetty. Then, “ There 
is a little ‘ell’ piece that juts 
out at the end of yonder jetty, 
and that little bit of shelter, | 
am thinking, might just suit a 
skiff.’ 

** A skiff !’’ I cried in amaze. 
ment. 

“ Ay, sorr, our skiffs are big 
and heavy with a whaler star. 
Twice the size of the ordinary 
service boat. Ay, sorr,” he 
repeated reflectively with a deep 
look at the yellow waves thrash- 
ing past and the stone pier in 
the distance, “a skiff well 
handled might do it.” 

“But who could man the 
boat ? What men could we 
send with a sporting chance of 
getting there, let alone coming 
back?” For once I thought 
little of an idea of the chief 
boatswain’s mate. 

** Sorr,’’ said Michael O’Hal- 
loran, and I see him now as he 
stood, a sturdy old man, self- 
reliant, wise, a kindly crinkle 
round the deep-set blue eyes. 
He reminded me, not for the 
first time, of that term, ‘like 
an oak.’ His fine old head was 
set on @ round muscular neck 
of the texture of old leather, 
merging into broad, powerful 
shoulders, slightly sloping, and 
with the bulky outline at the 
upper arm, an infallible sign 
of strength. ‘ Sorr,’’ Michael 
O’Halloran said quietly, “I 
will go. And I will take Evans 
with me. We can do it, where 
perhaps more men would make 
the boat heavy.” 


I was thunderstruck. ‘Oh, 
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I can’t let you try, Chief Petty 
Officer O'Halloran,” I cried ; 
yet the more I thought over 
the offer, the more I came to 
the reluctant conclusion that 
it was the only thing to do. I 
looked at those yellow waves 
and inwardly cursed them. The 
chief boatswain’s mate and 
Evans, the two best men in 
the ship! We could not afford 
to lose them, and a man in 
that sea would swim in vain ; 
he would be overwhelmed; a 
man in oilskins and sea-boots 
would not have a chance. 

But they went, those two 
fine old seamen, each a worthy 
representative of his service ; 
and, wise men that they were, 
they did not. despise precaution. 
They knew—probably better 
than anyone — exactly what 
they were facing. Not for 
them the fine, careless ardour 
of youth, but rather patience 
and foresight and watchfulness 
for an enemy they respected. 

Lowering that skiff was a 
nightmare. Only the sea-boats 
were fitted with the patent 
slipping gear. She was half- 
full of water when at last they 
surged out from the ship’s side 
on the crest of a huge yellow 
comber, but I was relieved to 
see how well she rode the seas. 
Sometimes she was lost from 
view in the trough, but always 
she reappeared on the crest of 
the following wave, her gallant 
crew making steady progress 
and allowing with consummate 
skill for the enormous leeway 
of their craft as she was driven 
by wind and sea. It formed an 
object-lesson to the young 
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seamen lining the rail, on the 
handling of a boat in a heavy 
sea. But it was when they got 
in near the landing steps that 
their skill and endurance were 
tested to the limit. There 
the sea was a boiling turmoil 
of threshing water where the 
waves broke in thunder and 
recoiled in seething backwash. 
The captain told me later that 
he watched with his heart in 
his mouth expecting the skiff 
to be engulfed in the raging 
maelstrom that swirled round 
the edge of the pier, but every 
time O’Halloran with supreme 
judgment met the peril, and, 
ably backed up by Evans, 
came back again. At last, 
forty minutes after they had 
left the ship, and with the 
lavish use of oil cunningly 
placed so as to have the 
greatest effect, the skiff was 
safely manceuvred near enough 
to the steps for the captain to 
jump. 

He saw at once that both 
Michael O’Halloran and Evans 
were nearly done, so he took 
the spare oar, and after several 
breathless moments, when they 
risked extinction on the ‘ell ’- 
shaped part of the jetty, he 
lent his freshness and heavy 
weight to the spent crew on 
their triumphant homeward 
journey. 

Half-way home Evans was 
deputed to bail out, for the 
skiff was almost awash and 
terribly heavy. We gave them 
a hearty cheer as they came 
surging alongside. The captain 
took the for’ard fall and got 
her hooked on, and I sent two 
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fresh seamen down the falls to 
help the weary crew. We 
had the boat out of the water 
like a flash and got her turned 
in, when out on the boat-deck 
there stumbled the two old 
seamen. Their faces were 
grey from strain and fatigue. 
For long minutes in at the 
pier they had juggled with 
death. 

“ The captain’s aboard, sorr,” 
said Michael O’ Halloran, sway- 
ing slightly on the deck and 
gasping for breath. He looked 
at me, and the salt caked on 
his face cracked as he smiled. 
I told him a little of what 
I felt, and the smile grew 
broader. 

“Sorr,” he said, and his 
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voice grew stronger, “she is g 
fine boat, and I had a fine man 
with me... .” 

A quarter of an hour later 
the chief boatswain’s mate 
was up on the fo’e’sle, for 
we were shortening in cable, 
As I stood alongside the captain 
on monkey’s island, we both 
looked down on that stalwart 
figure standing four-square in 
the bows. 

“I don’t think,’”’ said the 
captain reflectively, ‘“‘ that they 
make men like that nowadays.” 
He glanced at me. “ Sixty if 
he’s a day.’ His voice was 
faintly interrogative, but I said 
nothing. 

But now I think, perhaps, 
that he was right. 
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